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THE RELIGION OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


REV. 


Frederick Douglass wasa unique char- 
acter. All other eminently great and 
good men have been reared under home 
or school influence. He had neither 
family nor school training; having 
never spent one day in the presence of 
his mother or one hour before a teacher 
as a pupil. The tendrils of his young 
heart had only the roughest bark of 
humanity around which to entwine and 
climb. A sack in the chimney corner 
was his only bed for years. Ofttimes 
the wolf of hunger preyed upon his 
stomach until he was driven to fight 
desperately with the dogs for the bones 
which were cast to them. The only 
religious or mental instruction given 
him was a lecture on the Lord’s Prayer 
by an ignorant old man who severely 
stereotyped every word upon his mind 
with a cowhide. Half fed, half clothed 
and wholly whipped, he began to ask 
at an early age who was responsible for 
his deplorable condition. God or man? 
At times the pendulum of his youthful 
thoughts swung between faith in God 
and the blackest atheism. 

One night while lying under the 
table he was aroused by his mistress 
reading the first chapter of Job. That 
night he “awoke to sleep no more”. 
After weeks of praying and waiting, 
doubting and believing, a flood of 
heaven’s light broke in upon his soul. 

The soundness of his conversion has 
been doubted. Prominent churchmen 
have branded him with infidelity, 
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Atheism and Agnosticism. These ac- 
cusations are based upon an erroneous 
interpretation of his writings and pub- 
lic utterances. Douglass never claimed 
to have been converted to the visible 
Church, but to Christianity. He was 
a fierce opponent of “The Ecclesiastic 
Machine”, but a firm believer in “the 
ideal Church of Christ.” The follow- 
ing lines which are quoted from one of 
his books tell why he was called an 
infidel and at the same time they ex- 
plain his attitude toward the American 
Church as it then existed: “What I 
have said respecting and against re- 
ligion, I mean strictly to apply to the 
slave-holding religion of this land, and 
with no possible reference to Chris- 
tianity proper; for, between the Chris- 
tianity of this land and the Christianity 
of Christ, I recognize the widest pos- 
sible difference, so wide, that to receive 
the one as good, pure and holy, is of 
a necessity to reject the other as bad, 
corrupt, and wicked; to be the friend 
of the one is of necessity to be the 
enemy of the other; I love the pure, 
peaceable, and impartial Christianity of 
Christ; I therefore hate the corrupt, 
slave-holding, woman-whipping, cra- 
dle-plundering, partial and hypocritical 
Christianity of this land. We 
have men-stealers for ministers, 
women-whippers for missionaries, and 
cradle-plunderers for church members. 
The man who wields the blood-clotted 
cowskin during the week, fills the pul- 
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pit on Sunday and claims to be a min- 
ister of the meek and lowly Jesus. He 
who sells my sister for purposes of 
prostitution, stands forth as the pious 
advocate of purity. The man who robs 
me of my earnings at the end of each 
week, meets me as a class-leader on 
Sunday morning to show me the way 
of life and the path of salvation. He 
who proclaims it a religious duty to 
read the Bible, denies me the right of 
learning to read the name of God who 
made me. He who is the religious ad- 
vocate of marriage, robs whole millions 
of its sacred influence, and leaves them 
to the ravages of wholesale pollution. 
Dark and terrible as is this picture, I 
hold it to be strictly true of the over- 
whelming mass of professed Christians 
in America. They strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. Could anything be 
more true of our Churches? They 
would be shocked at the proposition of 
fellowshipping with a sheep-stealer; and 
at the same time they hug to their com- 
munion a man-stealer, and brand me 
with being an infidel if I find fault with 
them for it.” 

If denouncing the American Church, 
which sorely needed a _ reformation, 
made Douglass an infidel, Martin 
Luther and all the reformers of the 
Christian era deserve the same appella- 
tion. Even Christ himself cannot es- 
cape this stigma; for it was against the 
religious machine that he hurled the 
most powerful Anathemas. It was 
upon the very heads of the Church that 
he poured forth his most withering fires 
of sarcasm. The time serving priest 
religion that gathered up its sacerdotal 
skirts and went by on the other side of 
outraged and suffering humanity was 
sternly rebuked by him. Douglass, like 
his Lord and Master, was not an or- 
thodox according to the opinion of the 
Church. How many great men have 
been? 

At a reception in London he gave a 
synopsis of his religious belief in the 
words which follow: 

“IT love the religion of our blessed 
Saviour, I love that religion that comes 
from above, in the wisdom of God, 
which is first pure, then peaceable, 


gentle and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy. I love 
that religion that sends its votaries to 
bind up the wounds of him that has 
fallen among thieves. I love that re- 
ligion that makes it the duty of its 
disciples to visit the fatherless and the 
widows in their affliction. I love that 
religion that is based upon the glorious 
principles of love to God and love to 
man, which makes its followers do unto 
others as they themselves would be 
done by. If you demand liberty to 
yourself, it says, grant it to your neigh- 
bors. If you claim the right to think 
for yourself, it says, allow your neigh- 
bors the same right.” 

This is not only a synopsis of the 
religion of Frederick Douglass, but it 
is also the very quintesence of the 
teaching of the Son of God. 

Douglass was one of the few men 
who lived a Christian, despite the 
Church. He was not of the opinion 
that the Clergy had a monopoly on sal- 
vation, if the keys of the kingdom had 
been given to St. Peter and handed 
down to his successors. To him the 
arm of Jesus Christ was strong 
enough, long enough and beneficent 
enough to reach right down through 
the hypocrisy of the Church and 
snatch a sinner from among the 
priests and deacons as a brand from 
the eternal burning. His faith in 
Christ was as unshaken as the storm 
lashed Matterhorne. When all the 
machinery of Church and State was 
used to keep his race in bondage he 
went up and down through the land, 
like the prophet in Ninevah crying: 
“One man with God is a majority.” 
When the heart ofthe abolitionist had 
grown sick because of hope deferred; 
when the Kansas depredation, the 
Dred-Scott Decision and the knocking 
down of Sumner in the Senate had cov- 
ered the cause of freedom with a deep 
gloom, Sojourner Truth, like an angel 
from Heaven, asks “Is God dead?” 
Douglass revived the dying faith of 
his friends and electrified the cause of 
freedom by thundering back from the 
rostrum: “No, God is not dead; and 
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therefore it is that slavery must end in 
blood.” When the black eagle of dis- 


pair screamed from every tower of 
earthly help and hope, “his thoughts 
wandered through eternity and his af- 
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says he, “for God to deliver me from 
slavery, but he never answered me 
until I made my legs pray.” Speaking 
to the preachers once he said: “Faith 
itself does not seem to be worth much 
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fections twined about the universal 
Father.” 

The faith of Douglass was not the 
kind that waits with folded arms for 
God to do everything. He felt it his 
bounded duty to assist Providence. No 
man was more strenuous in his efforts 
to show his faith by his works. He 
believed that God helps them who help 
themselves. “I prayed many years,” 


if anything in the absence of work. 
The preacher who finds it easier to 
pray for knowledge than to tax his 
brain with study will find his conerega- 
tion growing beautifully less, and his 
flock going elsewhere for the mental 
food.” 

It must not be inferred from any- 
thing which I have said that Douglass 
was a misanthropist. He believed in 
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men and loved them. “My Country is 
the world and all mankind are my 
countrymen” was the guiding star of 
his life. He stood on the seldom trod- 
den height of human equality and 
preached the gospel of a universal 
brotherhood. May the mantle fall on 
the shoulders of the American Clergy. 
The sooner the negro is fully recog- 
nized as the image of God in ebony 
instead of a messenger of Satan to 
buffet the white man about, the sooner 
a new era of peace and happiness will 
dawn upon our land. The negro is a 
fixity in America. God has so decreed 
that the colored man’s destiny should 
be wrapped up with the white man’s in 
this Country. The white man’s burden 
is the black man’s burden. We must 
all rise or fall together. You many 
think him a thorn in the flesh and pray 
for his removal, but the only answer 
that will ever come to such a prayer is 
the one that was received by the great 
apostle: “My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” 

When the echoing voice of the slave 
auctioneer had been drowned in the 
roaring of the cannon, there was no 
vindictive feeling in the breast of 
Douglass toward those who had op- 
pressed him and his people. It all 
passed away with the noise of battle. 
In his crusade against slavery he used 
to preach a sermon in imitation of the 


Methodist Clergy on the text: “Ser- 
vants, obey your masters.” Some of 


the literary critics have called it the 
best satire in the English language. 
Mrs. Stanton asked him years after the 
emancipation if he could repeat it. He 
said: “No, I could not bring back the 
old feeling ; I would not if I could. The 
blessings of liberty I have so long en- 
joyed and the many tender friendships 
I have with the Saxon race on both 
sides of the ocean, have taught me such 
sweet lessons of forgiveness that the 
painful memories of my early days are 
almost obliterated; and I would not 
recall them if I could.” 

On a visit to St. Michaels, toward 
the sunset of his eventful career, he 
received an invitation from his old mas- 
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ter, Thomas Auld, for an interview. 
This meeting is one of the most touch- 
ing and unique in the history of 
man. It is a sublime illustration of 
the Christ-Spirit to unite asundered 
humanity and to make the rough ways 
smooth. 

Frederick Douglass, the former 
slave, nearing the shining summit of 
three-score years and ten, walks to the 
bedside of Thomas Auld, the former 
master, now in his 80th year, about to 
step out of time into the great beyond. 
For a few minutes an eloquent silence 
reigns—neither can speak. Tears fall 
from the eyes of both men. Their 
breasts heaved and swelled with emo- 
tion like the subsiding of the ocean 
after being whipped by a furious storm. 
At last the lump sinks in their throats. 
The tears are brushed from their eyes. 
Ex-master and ex-slave see each other 
no longer through a glass darkly, but 
face to face. Douglass says: “You 
tried to crush my manhood, smother 
my aspirations and reduce me to the 
level of a brute. You bound me out 
to a notorious negro braker, you stole 
my wages, broke up my Sunday school, 
stopped me from reading, lashed my 
bare back and sent me to prison. I 
forgive you. I regard you as I did 
myself a victim of circumstances, of 
birth, education and custom. I did 
not run away from you, but from 
Slavery. It was not that I loved 
Caesar less, but Rome more.” Auld 
replies: “Frederick, I always knew 
that you were too smart to be a slave, 
and had I been in your place I should 
have done as you did. Oh, I never liked 
slavery, and I meant to emancipate all 
of my Slaves when they reached the 
age of twenty-five years.” 

A few words about eternity and the 
conversation closes. Frederick Doug- 
lass goes back to the honored office of 
U.S. Marshal at Washington. Thomas 
Auld departs in peace to the land be- 
yond the borders of time where there 
is neither bond nor free. Theodore Til- 
ton, a life-long friend to Douglass, 
dedicated these verses at Paris to his 


memory : 
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“I knew the noblest giants of my day. 

And he was of them—strong amid the 
strong, 

But gentle, too: for though he suffered 
wrong, 

Yet the wrong-doer never heard him 
Say: 

Thee also do I hate. 


Proud is the happy grief with which | 


sing: 
For, O my Country; in the paths of 
men 
There never walked a grander man 
than he! 


He was a peer of princes, yea, a king; 
Crowned in the shambles and the 
prison-pen- 
The noblest Slave that ever God set 
free!” 


His morning was stormy, his noon- 
day brilliant, his evening calm. We 
read the following words in a letter 
written to a friend a short while before 
his death which breathe sentiment as 
beautiful and as peaceful as the last 
lingering ray of the sun which dances 
upon the bosom of an unruffled lake 
and kisses the silent mountain tops 
good night: “I sometimes, at long in- 
tervals, try my old violin; but, after 
all, the music of the past and of imagi- 
nation is sweeter than any my unprac- 
ticed and unskilled bow can produce. 
So I lay my dear old fiddle aside and 
listen to the soft, silent distant music 
of other days, which, in the hush of 
my spirit, I still find lingering some- 
where in the mysterious depths of my 
soul.” 

Dr. Simmons once declared “that 
such a soul as Douglass’ could be found 
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in the galling bonds of Slavery is the 
blackest spot in the realm of thought.” 
Looked at from a human point of view, 
Douglass is a mystery; but when we 
get away from carnal reasoning into 
the temple of Spiritual contemplation 
the mystery fades, and once more in 
the calcium light of the Eternal Sheki- 
nah we see God choosing the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty. 

Out on the rough coast of Wales 
once stood a lighthouse upon which 
was wyitten, “I am here to stand.” One 
night an awful storm lashed the ocean 
until it howled furiously. The light- 
house was beaten down and carried 
away by the billows. The English gov- 
ernment hired a Christian man to build 
another lighthouse upon the same spot. 
This man of God tore away the wreck 
and rubbish of the old foundation, and 
deep down upon bedrock he laid his 
first stones. On these he chiseled “Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” As it rose 
above high-tide mark, he wrote where 
every passing sailor could read, “I am 
here to give light and to save life.” 
Upon its very top he left this inscrip- 
tion: “Praise ye the Lord.” Many in 
the days of Douglass built upon the 
sand and sentiment of human philoso- 
phy, and like the foolish man in the 
Scriptures fell. Douglass dug through 
the rubbish of Slavery and the hypoc- 
risy of humanity and laid the founda- 
tion of his life on the eternal Rock of 
Ages. He rose high; he gave light; he 
saved life. 

I concluded, 
religion which 


therefore, that the 
Frederick Douglass 


loved and lived was the religion of 
Jesus Christ and of his Apostles. 
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It was in Boston one October day in 
189— that I first saw him. As I met 
him coming down Tremont street I 
thought here was a type of the black 
man to inspire the soul of an artist to 
treat a much neglected subject. Tall, 
picturesque, eloquent in expression, he 
strode through the crowd like a black 
god. His English High School cap 
was pushed back on his head so as to 
d'splay a high forehead with a circular 
mark in the centre. He was very dark, 
but there was a smoothness and trans- 
parency about his skin that allowed the 
ruddy hue of the blood to show 
through it. His hair was curly rather 
than wooly. His cheek bones were 
high, his lips not too thick and finely 
moulded; his nostrils were wide, and 
from the base of them two well-defined 
Ines extended to the corners of his 
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Prince 
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lips—a mark of savagery not far re- 
moved. I think it was his eyes, dark, 
magnetic, splendid that first drew my 
attention to him. But this somewhat 
exhaustive inventory is inadequate to 
give the effect of his princely air, of 
that indefinable something that be- 
spoke him above the common herd. 

After that day I saw him frequently ; 
indeed, we at length grew to recognize 
each other by a nod. One morning I 
overtook him on Washington street. 
My interest had reached such a pitch 
that I made so bold as to say the first 
word without the formality of an intro- 
duction between us. 

“Ah, you are a student at the dnglish 
High School, I believe,” I said, on over- 
taking him. 

“Yes, sah,” he replied. 
parin’ for Hahbred.” 

“And you are from the South, I pre- 
sume?’ I noticed a peculiarity in his 
accent that led me to the question. 

“No, I am from Africa. I’ve been 
here studyin’ six yeahs, and when I 
finish my cose at Hahbred I am goin’ 
back to teach my people somethin’.” 

By this time wé had reached my 
office and I invited him in. He ac- 
cepted the invitation and talked to me 
very freely on the subject of himself. 
He was born in Cape Town twenty-one 
years ago and traced his lineage back 
to the famous Panda, whose name he 
bore. At the age of fourteen he came 
to this country for study, and in two 
years he was to enter the Lawrence 
Scientific School. 


“T am pre- 
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Not long after this, as | was passing 
the English High School, I saw a dusty 
figure wheeling out a load of ashes. 
The lines of the form behind the barrel 
of ashes seemed somehow familiar. 
But it was only when he raised his 
head and I observed his eyes, dark, 
magnetic, splendid, that I recognized— 
the Prince! I nodded and went my 
way. 

On pursuing inquiries I found thai 
the prince was not a student at the 
English High School, but an assistan 
janitor there. His penchant for wear- 
ing an E. H. S. cap and carrying a 
green bag full of books was a well- 
known joke in the school. The funny 
part about it was that, though in all 
other respects rational, he was so fond 
of posing as a student that he seemed 
really to believe himself one. Indeed, 
I learned afterwards that he would sit 
up all night studying—he was fond of 
the phrase “burning the midnight oil” 
—cramming Latin and Greek, in which 
languages he finally became about as 
proficient as a Hottentot in the wilds 
of Africa. 

About this time I went abroad. 
When I returned two years later, I 
paid Cambridge a flying visit in No- 
vember and staid to see the Harvard- 
Yale football game. The day of the 
game was fine and bracing. The ex- 
citement that pervaded the University 
city seemed embodied in the ozone of 
the atmosphere. The living stream 
that flowed over the bridge to Soldiers’ 
Field contrasted brightly with the dark 
stream that flowed beneath it. Ahead 
of me in the throng one tall figure 
especially caught my eye. Where had 
I seen that form before? Like a flash 
the memory association came across 
my mind. It was the “Prince.” 

By some strange freak of fortune he 
sat directly in front of me. He was 
dressed in student style and carried a 
crimson flag, which he lost no oppor- 
tunity to wave. As the Harvard team 
trotted on the field, there was a move- 
ment among the crowd and masses of 
color which filled the amphitheatre, 
there was a crescendo of cheers, then 
a subsidence into a murmur as of the 
hoarse-resounding sea. Through it all 
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I caught the “Prince’s” voice yelling 
“Hahbred, Hahbred, Hahbred!” as 
through a megaphone. ‘The glorious 
plays that were made that day have 
grown indistinct in my mind, the 
names of the heroes are vague, but 
sometimes, when | think about it, I 
hear the “Prince’s” voice ringing in 
my ears with all its pristine gusto, 
“Hahbred, Hahbred, Hahbred!” 

After the game I caught up with the 
“Prince.” He wore a military cut suit, 
such as were popular among the stu- 
dents at the time, with padded shoul- 
ders absurdly broad, coat absurdly 
short, trousers absurdly wide about the 
hips. He now had on gold rimmed 
glasses and had a light overcoat thrown 
over his arm. Nor was the student’s 
cap missing, nor cane with crimson 
ribbons and Harvard flag. I asked 
him what progress he was making in 
his studies. He said he was doing very 
well in the Scientific School and in- 
tended to go out “for de track.” 

From another source I learned that 
the “Prince” was now a janitor in one 
of the college buildings and that was 
the only capacity in which he was offi- 
cially connected with Harvard. This 
news did not surprise me, and I only 
was waiting to hear that he was a 
bogus Prince and that I had been like 
to be another Tartarin. on 

I had been living in London, I think, 
about a year and a half since this, 
when [| heard that the “Prince” was 
there. Having appropriated some prop- 
erty that Harvard College regarded as 
its own, His Royal Highness had been 
constrained to leave for a more con- 
genial clime. 

Another of those strange coinci- 
dences that had thrown us together 
brought about our meeting once again. 
Being but an humble barrister, I could 
not boast the entrée to high London 
society. And now for a confession on 
my own part. I have a taste for ferret- 
ing out mysteries and have met with 
some success as an amateur detective. 
Knowing the silly prejudice which 
cheap literature about detectives has 
brought down upon their heads, I did 
not let the fact leak out in the early 
part of my narrative, but now I can no 
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longer keep my true character in the 
background. 

The Duchess of D— had been losing 
jewelry and plate in a mysterious way. 
She suspected one of the servants and 
had me to dine with her that I might 
have an opportunity of sizing the man 
up. At the table I sat opposite a gen- 
tleman who was introduced to me as 
a Zulu prince, Prince Panda. I recog- 
nized the eloquent face with the scar 
in the forehead, I recognized the name, 
I recognized the eyes, dark, magnetic, 
splendid. It was the Prince of my 
American acquaintance. I congrat- 
ulated myself that he failed to recog- 
nize my face with its newly grown 
Vandyke. He talked fluently, with 
some accent and strange idiom, and 
told of his adventures the past year, 
how he fought with Kitchener in the 
camel brigade, how he was taken by 
the insolent foe, tortured and marked 
on the forehead as a captive, and how 
he escaped and made his way back to 
the English lines. The fair Desde- 
monas on either side of him did with 
greedy ear devour his discourse. I did 
not know whether to laugh in his face 
or to denounce him as an impostor. I 
was shrewd enough to bide my time, 
however, and wait for further develop- 
ments. I contented myself with tell- 
ing my hostess that I had a clue and 
that the servant she suspected was out 
of the question. 

I discovered that the “Prince” lived 
on King’s Road in Chelsea. Being of 
royal blood and apparently having 
plenty of money, he moved in the most 
select circles, not on sufferance, but as 
an honored guest. Where did he lee 
all this money? I felt that this ques- 
tion bore direct relation to the disap- 
pearance to the Duchess’ diamonds 
and determined to follow the theory 
up. 

He was in the habit of leaving his 
house at about 8.30 in the morning, I 
learned. One morning I saw him leave 
with a suspicious looking bundle under 
his arm. He was not dressed as usual, 
in the height of fashion, but plainly, 
rather, if not shabbily. He looked 


around furtively, walked up King’s 
Road to Sloan Square and took an om- 
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nibus. I hailed a cab and told the 
driver to follow the ‘bus. We went 
down Grosvenor Road to Grosvenor 
Studio, and there my man got out. | 
went on a little ways before I told the 
cabby to stop. I handed him half a 
sovereign and got out just in time to 
see the “Prince” disappearing through 
the door of Grosvenor Studio. Thor- 
oughly convinced that there was a 
“fence” in the place where the “Prince” 
meant to dispose of his ill-gotten 
plunder, I waited five minutes and! 
rushed into the studio. I was hastily, 
explaining my sudden entrance to the 
excited artist, when I saw the “Prince” 
clad a la savage, looking, trying to 
think where he had seen me before. I 
rushed out no less precipitately than 
I had rushed in, hailed a cab and was 
driven home, a sadder and a wiser 
man. 

I sat in my room a long time brood- 
ing over the wrong I| had done the 
Prince. He was a humbug, but no 
criminal. It was all clearer to me now 
than the light of day. The Prince 
led a Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde sort of 
existence. In the morning he posed 
as a savage in the studio that he might 
get the wherewithal to pose in the 
evening as a Prince in the drawing- 
room. 

I pulled myself together sufficiently 
to go and relate my humiliating experi- 
ence to the Duchess. It did not dimin- 
ish my discomfiture when she informed 
me that the butler whom she suspected 
all along had gone off with an elegant 
pearl necklace and a valuable pair of 
bracelets. I was not invited to dine 
with her again. 

Not many months after this I hap- 
pened to be stopping at the Hotek 
Savoy in Paris. ~-I was sitting in the 
café at a table not far from two old 
gentlemen who were discussing the 
furore which a newly arrived African 
Prince was creating among the aris- 
tocracy. He hob-nobbed only with the 
nobility and had publicly snubbed a 
prominent republican senator. I was 
curious to come across this Prince to 
see if he in anywise resembled Prince 


' Panda, and my curiosity was gratified 


strangely enough. 
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One morning I was walking down 
the Faubourg St. Germain, thinking of 
the Prince, when I ran into someone. 
Looking up to beg his pardon, I found 
gazing into mine a pair of eyes, dark, 
magnetic, splendid. 

The Prince, for it was he, if he 
recognized me, harbored no hard feel- 
ings, apparently. With a few words 
of apology in very badly broken French 
he passed on. Following him some 
distance with my eyes, I.saw him at 
length enter a well-known studio. “Up 
to his old tricks again,” I thought as I 
turned my steps homeward. 

[ was now persuaded that the 
Prince was a humbug, but no criminal. 
Imagine my bewilderment when 1 
stumbled on a paragraph that seemed 
to show conclusively that he was an 
ex-convict. I was reading an article 
on the diamond mines of South Africa. 
It went on to tell about diamond steal- 
ing in the mines and the severe penal- 
ties when thieves were discovered. 
Among these penalties was that of 
branding on the forehead with a cir- 
cular mark. My Prince, then, was a 
mere ex-convict from the Cape. 

With such thoughts running riot 
through my brain I wandered toward 
the studio where I had last seen Panda, 
if such was his name. I walked to 
and fro before it till about one o’clock, 
when I saw the fellow come out. It 
seemed evident that his posing was 
only a blind after all, and I decided to 
follow him until I had solved the mys- 
tery which enveloped him. 


Much to my surprise, when the 
Prince got to the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, a Zulu in eastern costume meet- 
ing him, gave him a profound salaam, 
which the Prince returned by a nod, 
and passed on. I was constrained to 
abandon my trail of the Prince and ac- 
cost the picturesque figure which had 
shown him so much reverence. “Peace 
be with you,” he replied in passable 
French. I ventured to ask him who 
was the gentleman to whom he had 
just made such respectful obeisance. 
Thereupon I heard a story that be- 
fogged my mind more than ever. The 
man looked too honest to be a con- 
federate in a fraud; yet his story cor- 
roborated the story the Prince first 
told me of himself in America. 

Penda’s father, a famous Zulu chief, 
was defeated and captured by a rival 
claimant. The father was killed, the 
boy, then about twelve or thirteen, was 
branded on the forehead and made a 
slave. He soon after escaped and was 
sent by friends to America. 

In less than a month I found that 
this romance was true. ~Panda’s:fac- 
tion had again come in power and re- 
called him. He did not care to go 
back, however, and negotiated with the 
French government for a pension in 
exchange for actual suzerainty. Pan- 
da retained the title of Prnice and lives 
in Paris now, a striking figure. He still 
mingles with the aristocracy, but he 
no longer has to earn money posing in 
order to keep up a front. Truly, blood 
as well as water will find its level. 
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THE CHRISTENING OF A HAYTIAN BABY. 


THEODORA HOLLY, PORT AU PRINCE, HAYTI. 


CONFERRING SPONSORHOOD : 
MORAL ASPECT. 


It is difficult for one who has not 
lived among the Haytians to realize to 
how great an extent the réle of sponsor 
can increase the affection already ex- 
isting between two friends. A French- 
man commenting on this fact has said 


ITS 


ship. This relationship has a name 
and it carries obligations and privileges 
that are uncontested. 

Two friends are chosen who stand, 
to the infant itself, in the relations of 
godmother and godfather. As the child 
giows up he is taught to address them 
as marraine and parrain; this appella- 
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that in Hayti the relationship born of 
these baptismal ties is “more binding 
than that of blood.” The assertion is 
hardly exaggerated. 

To the Haytian mind, this friendly 
office performed towards a friend’s 
child—apart from the religious signifi- 
cance which it has—creates a relation- 


tion, in later years, he does not try to 
outgrow. To the parents, and to each 
other, the sponsors are linked by the 
designation commére and compére: the 
sense of these words can best be gath- 
ered from the terms co-parents, or sec- 
ond mother and father. 

The deference and affection which 
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every member of Baby’s household 
show to the god-parents, and the pro- 
cess of petting by which these indi- 
viduals bid fair to spoil the child, de- 
velops in that young person towards 
his sponsors a sentiment in which awe, 
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keenly disgraced when some stress of 
circumstance obliges him to decline the 
proffered honor. Baby’s social posi- 
tion may be at great extremes from 
that of his sponsor-elect ; that fact does 
not alter the consciousness of an honor 








A HAYTIAN BABY. 


Louis, son of Mr. Nicols, the Haytian Consul-General at New York. 


devotion and proud proprietorship are 
curiously intermingled. 

Thus in this country the act of ask- 
ing a friend to stand as sponsor for 
one’s offspring being considered the 
greatest proof of esteem that any one 
can bestow, the person chosen feels 


conferred. The most unfortunate 
mother, in Hayti, would not offer her 
child in baptism to an individual, man 
or woman, towards whom—in some 
way—she had not contracted a debt of 
affectionate respect: the national char- 
acteristic is uncompromising in that 
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respect. In consequence, the sincerity 
of the motive is seldom, if ever, ques- 
tiond. 


ACCEPTING SPONSORHOOD: 
MATERIAL ASPECT. 


When his imperial highness, Baby, 
has arrived, the parents notify as early 
as convenient the two chosen friends, 
for precedent requires that Baby be 
baptized as soon after the first month 
as possibie. The godparents call at 
once on their filleul (godchild) and to 
their unbounded delight discover that 
never before have they seen such a 
promising baby. By a remarkable co- 
incidence this happens to be exactly 
what the parents themselves had 
thought, and by a natural sequence 
everybody immediately concerned is 
mutually pleased with the other’s rare 
good sense and intuition. 

The father goes to the registrar’s of- 
fice, declares Baby’s birth, which is 
duly registered; then an official docu- 
ment is drawn up and delivered, which 
is called the “Acte de naissance.” The 
parrain sees the minister or priest, 
hires a carriage in advance and orders 
- wines, cakes and bonbons for about 
fifty guests. If he wishes to be very 
charming he sends the godmother a 
bouquet of roses a few hours before 
the baptism, or a beautiful present 
afterwards. 

It is the godmother’s duty and privi- 
lege to present Baby with his baptismal 
robe and other accessories for the oc- 
casion, and she usually sends the very 


ITS 
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best she can afford in the line of mous- 
seline, valenciennes and silk confec- 
tions. If Baby has no nurse she pro- 
vides one for the occasion. 

The gentleman calls and takes his 
commeére to the parents’ home, where 
she helps to array Baby in all his splen- 
dor; then they drive to the church and 
the man of God performs the beautiful 
christening service. After the cere- 
mony, if Baby is acquiescent, they 
drive around for a promenade; other- 
wise his highness is taken straight 
home to his parents, where friends have 
already assembled, and are impatiently 
awaiting—refreshments. 


SUPERSTITIONS AND TRADITIONS. 


It is considered an omen of long life 
for a Baby to cry at its christening. 

At whatever age a person dies, if 
without godchildren the arms are to be 
lain straight alongside the body of 
the deceased; if he has had such, the 
hands are to be crossed. It is con- 
sidered fitting that one of the god- 
children (if old enough) fold the life- 
less hands, but not required. 

At least once a year—on January Ist 
—parents are expected to send their 
children to pay their respects to the 
godparents. In some instances there 


would be a pretty long file of them if 
distance and demise did not interfere, 
some persons having ag many as fifty 
odd godchildren, all counted. 

Such is the institution of baptism in 
Hayti. , 
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MR. DAVIS AT HIS WORK. 


SAMUEL E. DAVIS, 


MUSICIAN — MECHANIC — INVENTOR. 


R. ANTOINE ROGERS, 


Samuel E. Davis was born in Craw- 
ford, Essex county, New Jersey. In 
the year 1847 he journeyed to and set- 
tled in New Orleans, La., where he ob- 
tained employment in the carriage re- 
positories of I. Marsh Denman & Co. 
and Crane & H. R. Beach & Co. With 
these two concerns he was employed 
for nearly a score of years. 

After this term of service, he took up 
music and followed it as a vocation, 
playing the double bass and guitar at 
different times onthe river boats ply- 
ing between New Orleans and Cincin- 
nati. He also furnished music for 
dances in New Orleans and neighboring 
towns, and was at one time the leader 
of a band of German musicians. Mr. 
Davis was acquainted with many of the 
most prominent musicians and music 


teachers of those early days, among 
whom were professors Sparor, Black- 
mar and Dede, and Messrs. Martin and 
Holland, father of Hon. Justin M. Hol- 
land, corresponding clerk and collec- 
tor of customs at New Orleans. 

Of late years Mr. Davis has laid aside 
the double bass and given all his spare 
time to the guitar, upon which he plays 
innnumerable selections, many of which 
are his own composition. He also has 
several guitars of his own make, which 
portray his inventive genius and orig- 
inality. 

Mr. Davis is, however, better known 
now as a mechanic than as a musician. 
During the administration of Gov War- 
mouth, Mr. Davis resolved to learn a 
trade, and it was then that the real gen- 
ius in the man came to the surface. For 
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he is at the present time not only a 
finished cabinet maker, which is his 
chosen calling, but he is thorough in 
wagon and boat building, furniture mak- 
ing and in fact all branches of fine wood 
work. Mr. Davis has won compliments 
from some of the most prominent peo- 
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From this expression we glean the 
fact that before Mr. Davis there is no 
other high-grade cabinet-maker, at least 
not in New Orleans. 

Surrounded as our race is by preju- 
dice, it is only through true merit that 
the negro will ever be accorded the cred- 





MR. DAVIS AND ASSISTANT PLAYING THE DOUBLE GUITAR. 


ple of New Orleans. The Rt. Rev. 
David Sessums, Episcopal Bishop of the 
diocese of Louisiana, said to him after 
viewing some work which he had done 
in the church and residence of the Bish- 
op: “Why, Davis, you can do any- 
thing.” 

Mr. Hodgson, the well known auc- 
tioneer of New Orleans, gave these in- 
structions to his janitor regarding a fine 
piece of wood work that had been dam- 
aged: “If Davis cannot fix it, send it 
back to New York.” 


it due him. This credit now comes 
from a few; but a very few, as the ma- 
jority of people seem bent on making 
us feel, that no matter what we do, or 
how well we do it, “we are only niggers 
anvhow.” 

Mr. Davis as a mechanic has no equal 
in Louisiana, and probably not in the 
South. The following letters speak for 
themselves: 

To the Hon. E. A. Burke, Director 

General of the New Orleans World 

and Centennial Exposition: 











SAMUEL 


Sir—In view of the great interest tak- 
en in promoting the industry, as well as 
to the mechanical skill of some of the 
colored expert mechanics of Louisiana, 
and imbued with the importance of hav- 
ing at its head a thorough and well- 
known experienced mechanic, as a duly 
accredited representative, to whom such 
work or specimens could be submitted 
for location and designation at the New 
Orleans World and Centennial Exposi- 
tion, we, the undersigned, respectively 
submit the name of Samuel E. Davis, 
Esq., as the best and most suitable gen- 
tleman, not only to represent his class, 
but as the most expert and acknowl- 
edged artist in his trade. 

Hoping that this humble petition will 
be taken into consideration and grant- 
ed, we respectfully subscribe ourselves: 

(Then follows a long list of names of 
prominent men of the city of New Or- 
leans. In answer to the above, the Hon. 
Mr. Burke wrote:) 

New Orleans, July 7, 1884. 
George Denegre, Esq., 
48 Camp St., City: 

Dear Sir—ours of the 12th ult., refer- 
ring to Mr..S. E. Davis has been re- 
ceived. Hon. B. K. Bruce, Ex-Senator 
from Mississippi, has consented to take 
charge of the Colored Department, so 
I shall refer your letter to him with fav- 
orable endorsement. 

E. A. Burke, 
Director General. 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 12th ult.,refer- 
tain colored politicians, Mr. Davis failed 
to receive the desired commission. 

In 1897 Mr. Davis sent to President 
McKinley a very fine model of an elec- 
tric launch which he had made for the 
Exposition. The President accepted it 
and sent the following kindly acknowl- 
edgement through his Secretary: 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, March 19, 1897. 
Mr. S. E. Davis, New Orleans, La.: 

My Dear Sir—The President directs 
me to make appreciative acknowledge- 
ment of your kindness in the presenta- 
tation of a beautiful model of an elec- 
tric launch through Hon. Hy-Demas of 
your State. Very truly yours, 

John Addison Porter. 


EZ. DAVIS. 
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Mr. Davis also made a beautiful gavel 
of rosewood and mahogany, and pre- 
sented it through Mr. Emile Kuntz of 
New Orleans, to the Hon. Sebastian 
Lodge, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, which met in Phila- 
delphia, during June, 1900. 

Mr. Davis has made many master- 
pieces of work, which can be found in | 
the United States Custom House, | 
Christ’s Church Cathedral, New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, Soule Com- 
mercial College, Crescent City Jockey 
Club and numerous private clubs and 
residences. 

Hon. David D. Shelby, Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals; 
Messrs. Hester, Denegre, Holland, 
Stanffer, Farrar, Reno, Bush and others 
all attest as to Mr. Davis’s ability. Mr. 
Davis’s shop is the most complete one 
in the city, as he has tools which no 
other shop possesses, some of which 
he made himself, he being a metal work- 
er of no mean ability. 

Among the many objects which he 
has invented and made, the following 
are deserving of mention: A double 
guitar, with travelling case; this guitar 
may be played as one or two instru- 
ments; folding step-ladder; disappear- 
ing ironing board; extension measuring 
rod; brace attachment for corner bor- 
ing; revolving tool rack; cravat press; 
adjustable blade for tongue and groove 
plane; clamp for setting guitar bridges; 
clamp for hairing violin bows, and many 
other useful articles. 

Mr. Davis recently presented a beau- 
tiful violin to Miss Alice Roosevelt, 
daughter of President Roosevelt. It 
was a gourd-shaped instrument, made 
for the most part of mahogany, inlaid 
with mother of pearl and with just a 
trimming of cypress. It was all the 
work of Mr. Davis’s hands except the 
strings, which were bought in New Or- 
leans. He made the keys, the finger 
boards, the body, and he fashioned it 
with rare skill, intending all the time 
to make for the daughter of the Presi- 
dent something which she will keep. It 
was a beautiful piece of craftmanship, 
daintily curved, exquisitely touched, and 
it had a tone rare and sweet. “I worked 
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on the violin for months,” said Mr. Dav- 
is. “I had no intention at first of pre- 
senting it to Miss Roosevelt, but as I 
progressed with it and saw it was going 
to be the best work of my days, I de- 
termined to send it to the President’s 
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daughter. It was assuredly a good in- 
strument, one which sounded better than 
any I have ever seen. I thought she 
would appreciate it, and I am sure she 
does. You see the letter from the Pres- 
ident’s secretary thanking me for it.” 


MOSES DICKSON. 


THE GREAT NEGRO ORGANIZER AND FRATERNAL SOCIETY LEADER. 


BY LESTER A. WALTON, OF THE ST. LOUIS “STAR.”’ 


In the death of Moses Dickson, of St. 
Louis, Mo., on November 28, last, the 
world lost one of the greatest Negro 
organizers and fraternal society leaders 
of the nineteenth century. When his 
remains were interred in a private lot 
in St. Peter’s Cemetery, situated in St. 
Louis, Mo., on December 7, 1901, the 
act marked the last chapter in the life 
of a man who, through his individual 
efforts, founded and perfected the 
largest secret Negro organization in 
the world. 

As a fitting monument to the pro- 
gressive spirit, the executive ability, 
the unstinted zeal and indomitable 
perseverance which characterized the 
man during his life, there now stands 
a large and influential organization— 
The International Order of Twelve, of 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor. 

This organization is a secret society 
composed of Negro men and women, 
which has a membership of nearly one 
hundred thousand. It is represented in 
almost every State in the Union. While 
the order is not regarded in exactly 
the same light as the Negro Masons, 
and other secret organizations which 
have only male members, the Interna- 
tional Order of Twelve, of Knights and 
Daughters of Tabor, has made itself 
quite a factor in caring for the poor 
and needy members of the Negro race; 
and all of the munificent acts of the 
widely known society have been 
brought about by Moses Dickson, 
known the United States over as 
“Father Dickson.” 


It was Father Dickson’s brain that 
conceived the idea to effect such an 
organization as the International Order 
of Twelve, of Knights and Daughters 
of Tabor. It was he who drew up the 
general laws, regulations, ceremony 
and drill of the society, and it was 
Father Dickson who traveled from 
State to State and made the society 
what it is through his untiring efforts. 

The society was organized by Father 
Dickson at Indeperdence, Mo., August 
12, 1872. A short time afterwards a 
tabernacle was formed at Kansas City, 
Mo., and later at Lexington, Mo. 
When five organizations of the order 
had been formed Father Dickson called 
a convention and organized the Na- 
tional Grand Temple and Tabernacle 
of the Order of Twelve of Knights and 
Daughters of Tabor. 

Efiicient lieutenants were selected by 
the organizer to assist him in his big 
undertaking. The heads of the order 
met with strong opposition at every 
hand, but the society grew rapidly, and 
now ranks with the largest secret or- 
ders in the world from the standpoint 
of numerical strength. 

For several years it was the custom 
of the order to assess each member ten 
cents per annum, which was collected 
and given to the head and founder of 
the organization. While the fund 
usually amounted to several thousand 
dollars, Father Dickson’s main de- 


sire to see his order thrive, compelled 
him to use the greater portion of the 
funds for the society’s use. 
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While the International Order of 
Twelve, of Knights and Daughters of 
Tabor, was organized in 1872, it was, 
in fact, the growth of a secret order 
known as the Order of Twelve, which 
was also founded by Father Dickson. 
The Order of Twelve was organized by 
Father Dickson at Galena, IIL, in 1858, 
to perpetuate the memory of the twelve 
organizers of the Knights of Liberty, of 
which the deceased was one. Father 
Dickson was the last of the twelve. 

The prominent part taken by Father 
Dickson in assisting in forming secret 
organizations during slavery, to assist 
in liberating the slaves, deserves men- 
tion. On the second Tuesday in Au- 
gust, 1846, Father Dickson, by previous 
agreement, met twelve friends at an 
old brick house on Green (now Lucas 
avenue) and Seventh streets, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

They secretly planned ways and 
means of obtaining liberty for the 
bondsmen. Father Dickson read his 
plans and they were accepted. Organi- 
zations were perfected in all the slave 
States except Missouri and Texas. 
Only reliable and fearless men were 
enrolled. The name of the secret or- 
ganization was the Knights of Liberty, 
and Father Dickson was selected chief. 
He was to remain in the North and 
within ten years begin a fight to the 
death for freedom. A part of the or- 
ganization’s oath was: “I can die, but 
I can’t reveal the name of any member 
until the slaves are free.” 

The twelve men who met in the old 
brick house in St. Louis went to work 
with such avidity that in 1856 the 
secret organization numbered forty- 
seven thousand two hundred and forty 
determined men. 

In 1857 Father Dickson was about 
to give his men the command to march 
forward, but he then saw that war be- 
tween the North and South was inevit- 
able, and bade his men wait. 

When John Brown struck the blow 
for freedom at Harper’s Ferry on Oc- 
tober 16, 1859, he had been implored 
some time previous by Father Dickson 
to defer making the move, as such a 
step at that time was considered by 
him to be out of place. 


The Rebellion begun, and _ the 
Knights of Liberty, under the leader- 
ship of Father Dickson, entered the 
Union Army as cooks, teamsters and 
officers’ servants. An order was given 
them to do their best fighting on the 
battlefield. 

President Lincoln’s proclamation, 
calling for colored volunteers, brought 
to the ranks of the Federal army one 
hundred and forty-seven thousand well 
drilled men, all members of the Knights 
of Liberty. 

At the close of the war a roll call of 
the order was made. Several answered. 
Father Dickson was among the num- 
ber. It was several years later that 
lather Dickson organized the Order of 
Twelve in memory of the founders of 
the Knights of Liberty. 

Another piece of daring in which 
Father Dickson was one of the 
original promoters was the building of 
the underground railroad. It was in 
1850 that he became interested in the 
plan to construct an underground rail- 
road in order to carry out, in a more 
general manner the work of the 
Knights of Liberty. Arrangements 
were made so that the slaves could be 
taken from any of the slave States and 
landed in Canada or in any of the 
Free States. Over seventy thousand 
slaves, according to Father Dickson, 
were given their freedom in this man- 
ner. 

Father Dickson from time to time 
published several books on secret so- 
ciety work. He was also a member 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and was known as an eloquent 
pulpit orator. 

The International Order of Twelve, 
of Knights and Daughters of Tabor, 
was not the only secret society to 
which Father Dickson belonged. He 
was a member of the Colored Masonic 
Order of Missouri—a thirty-third de- 
gree Mason. He was the only Negro 
representative of the Grand Orient of 
France in the United States. 

In giving an account of the de- 
ceased’s active life during the days 
after he had attained his majority, his 
life’s history would not be completely 
told were not his birthplace and an 
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account of his early life given. He was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 5, 1824. 
His parents were natives of Virginia. 
While learning the barber trade he 
attended school and showed more than 
ordinary ability as a scholar. At the 
age of sixteen years he decided to go 
to the South, and it was in his travels 
in that section that he first saw slavery 
with all its horrors. He at once began 
formulating schemes to free his peo- 
ple. 

For many years the deceased made 
St. Louis, Mo., his home. His death 
on Thanksgiving of last year was the 
sequel to an illness of several weeks’ 
duration, brought on by typhoid fever, 
He died at his old home, 2651 Pine 
street. 

Although Father Dickson died on 
Thanksgiving Day, his remains were 
not buried until December 7, nine days 
later. This delay was found necessary 
in order to allow representatives of 
the order from all parts of the country 
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to be present. Up to the time of the 
interment the body lay in state at the 
Dickson residence and was viewed by 
thousands of both whites and blacks. 

The Masonic order took charge of 
the remains on December 6, and mid- 
night services were held over the 
body. 

On the morning of December 7, the 
International Order of Twelve, of 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor, took 
the remains in custody, and the funeral 
services were held at St. Paul’s A. M. 
E. Church, the largest Negro church 
in St. Louis. Representatives of the 
order were in attendance from Boston, 
Mass., Mississippi, New York and as 
far West as Colorado. The funeral 
was one of the largest ever held in St. 
Louis, and thousands who were not 
members of the order paid their last 
tribute to the departed International 
Chief Grand Mentor of the Interna- 
tional Order of Twelve, Daughters and 
Knights of Tabor. 





THE LEGEND OF THE VIOLET. 


FREDERIC S. MONROE. 


Close by the edge of the shady stream, 
A dewdrop chanced to stray, 

Like a pure white pearl, a crystal sphere, 

It glistened and shown and knew no fear, 
In the light of early day. 


The whisp’ring leaves told a bright sunbeam 

Of the dewdrop lingering there, 
And the pearl white sphere with love he kissed, 
Till the crystal flamed like an amethyst, 

Then melted away in air. 


As the dewdrop fades a flower blooms, 
Daintily sweet and fair; 

And its heart of gold and petals blue, 

Told that the light of heaven shone 
The flower blooming there. 


Modest and sweet, it never assumes 
A claim to our love, and yet 

We know the heart will ever be true, 

To the flower which takes from heaven its hue, 
The shy, sweet violet. 
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REV. A. L. DEMOND, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


This nation has given to the world 
two great patriotic, wise and humane 
state papers—the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Both were born in days 
of doubt and darkness. Both were the 
outcome of injustice overleaping the 
bounds of right and reason. The one 
was essential to the fulfilling of the 
other. Without the Declaration of 
Independence the nation could not 
have been born; without the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation it could not have 
lived. Grand as was the Declaration 
of Independence, lofty as were its sen- 
timents and sweeping as were its state- 
ments, it was unsaticfactory, its very 
wording a battle ground of controversy, 
until the Emancipation Proclamation 
put the Temple of Freedom on the 
foundation that the fathers had laid. 
They had declared that all men were 
created free and equal. But it took 
éighty-seven years for this nation to 
learn the great truth that all men are 
not white men, and that the mantle of 
American manhood must be broad 
enough to cover all who stand beneath 
the stars and stripes. When this les- 
son had been learned the nation was 
ready for the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion; ready for a new era of freedom, 
peace and prosperity such as it had 
never known before. 

Who can express the joy which this 
proclamation brought to the individ- 
uals to whom freedom came as a sec- 
ond birth? Yet it meant more to the 
nation than to any individual. Who 
can enumerate the boundless and num- 
berless blessings that it showered upon 
a race long held in bondage? Yet it 
meant more to the whole country than 
to any one race. In celebrating this 
event, which shall ever remain great in 
the annals of our race and great in the 
history of this nation, and greater still 


as a landmark along the pathway of 
human life and thought and action by 
which man shall reach his highest de- 
velopment and the eternal principles 
of justice, freedom and liberty shall be, 
in fact, and not in fancy, the common 
heritage of all; we are not narrow, 
selfish or clannish, but demonstrating 
our patriotic, loyal American spirit, 
that acknowledges and honors every 
noble act and exalted ideal of the na- 
tion. We are pre-eminently Americans 
in all that we do today. 

We honor the flag. Standing be- 
neath its folds we declare our loyalty 
to be as deep as its azure blue, and 
our devotion as true as its stars of 
white. It stands for that independence 
for which our forefathers fought at 
Bunker Hill, Concord Bridge and Lex- 
ington. That is the starry emblem ofa 
nation’s hope, beneath which brave 
black men mingled their precious life 
blood with the waters of Lake Erie 
and Lake Champlain, in defence of 
American seamen and American honor. 
That is the flag for which our fathers 
and brothers fought and died; those 
are the stars and stripes which they 
followed to freedom and to glory and 
for which they laid upon the altar of 
this nation the sacred sacrifice of life. 
That is the flag that Negroes carried up 
San Juan Hill and which they now un- 
furl with victory in the Philippines. 

Today, we recall the deeds and 
words of statesmen, heroes, orators 
and legislators, and remember that we 
are just heirs of the best that this na- 
tion has ever won by valor on the bat- 
tle field, achieved in legislative halls 
or proclaimed from the public platform. 

We honor our heroes, both living 
and dead. Douglass, the peerless prince 
of the platform. Langston, the silver 
tongued orator; Bruce, the renowned 
statesman; Williams, the historian; 
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Garnett, Crummel and Payne, eloquent 
champions of righteousness and the 
rights of their race, have, with a multi- 
tude of others, passed over to the silent 
majority. They sleep in graves over 
which the shining marble may well 
tell of their valor, their virtues and 
their victories. 

May that day never dawn when the 
American Negro shall have become so 
devoid of race pride, so ignorant of the 
history of his people, so lost to the 
bonds of blood that bind men together, 
that he shall cease to pay tribute to 
the men of his own race who laid their 
gifts upon the altar of sacrifice for the 
saving of their people. We should but 
illy observe an occasion like this did 
we fail to give honor to all that have 
helped to bring about the blessings 
that we now enjoy. All honor to our 
noble dead, whether exalted or humble, 
whether they died praying for free- 
dom, or amid the effulgence of its glo- 
rious light. We thank God for living 
leaders—men that have struggled up 
from the depth—men that in the face 
of prejudice have won for themselves 
a place—men that amid darkness have 
held aloft a light. Lyons in the po- 
litical arena, Washington as an edu- 
cator, Arnett in the ecclesiastical robes 
of the church, Scarborough in scholar- 
ship, Tanner in art, Dunbar in litera- 
ture, Major Young in the army, Stra- 
ker in law and Williams in medicine, 
are the representatives of the many 
lines along which we have living lead- 
ers, of whom we should feel proud. Let 
us not fail to honor the men and 
women of the race who are living for 
the race, and by their lives ennobling 
its name, keeping its honor unsullied 
and increasing its power and progress. 

Let us consider the Negro element 
in American life. The world may well 
ask what the Negro has to say of him- 
self and for himself after two hundred 
and eighty years’ residence on Ameri- 
can soil. And the Negro, standing on 
the threshold of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, owes it to himself to say a word 
as to the part he has played in Ameri- 
can history. 

There has never been a time since 
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this nation was founded, so terrible in 
its oppression, so awful in its condi- 
tions, so cruel in its prejudices, but 
that Negro manhood, genius or bravery 
has been able to assert itself. It may 
have been Crispus Attucks with a 
praiseworthy spirit of patriotism that 
made him the leader of the little band 
that defied the armed forces of Great 
Britain. It may have been Phillis 
Wheatly of New England, or George 
Horton of North Carolina, putting into 
rythmic lines the sweet songs and 
poetic conceptions that thrilled their 
own souls and charmed others. It may 
have been Benjamin Bannaker of 
Maryland, a mathematical genius, 
studying the heavens and publishing 
the first almanac in America. It may 
have been Sergeant Carney, amid shot 
and shell, carrying the banner of the 
free up to the bloody parapet of Fort 
Wagner, and with the crimson current 
streaming from his gaping wounds, 
saying, “I did but do my duty, boys, 
and the dear old flag never once 
touched the ground.” Or the Ninth 
Cavalry climbing the bullet: showered 
hills of Cuba and planting the stars 
and stripes where they had never float- 
ed before. In every hour of test the 
Negro has exhibited those qualities 
which the world needs and must rec- 
ognize. The past history of the Negro 
in this country has shown that he pos- 
sessed elements of strength and power 
which, regardless of all that might be 
brought to bear against him, cannot 
be crushed, killed or conquered. And 
if our presence in this country up to 
the present time has done nothing more 
than to demonstrate that the race has 
will power, genius, talent and indus- 
try, we should be thankful and our 
friends may well rejoice with us. 

The Negro has both directly and in- 
directly been an influential element in 
American life. He has been the ob- 


ject of love and hatred. For him laws 
have been enacted and repealed. Over 
his status in the body politic the most 
noted debates and controversies have 
been waged and political parties have 
been organized. Their position on the 
Negro question was sought to be made 











the password of states into the Union. 
The sentiment for or against slavery 
divided this country into two sections, 
the one hostile to the other, each con- 
tending for the mastery. The Negro 
became the political platform upon 
which aspiring statesmen stood or fell. 
Congress has spent months with the 
problem; legislatures have devoted 
their time to it; constitutional conven- 
tions have found it the most weighty 
question for their consideration; the 
churches have all had it, and the Negro 
has split the Presbyterian church and 
divided and sub-divided the Methodist 
church. There is not a denomination 
in the United States that has not been 
affected by the presence of this ele- 
ment. No other theme has been so 
productive of discussion on the lecture 
platiorm, through the press, on the 
rostrum and in the pulpit. During the 
heyday of the New England Lyceum 
no subject was more popular than that 
of the Negro. It developed the great- 
est orators that America has ever 
known. Here it was that Garrison, 
Phillips, Beecher, Lincoln, Douglass 
and Sumner shone as stars whose glory 
cannot grow dim. Authorship took up 
the Negro and the beloved name of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe finds undying 
fame as it is linked with a plea for his 
freedom. The scientists got after the 
Negro, and Phrenology, Ethnology and 
Psychology tried his case. The doctors 
of divinity sat in judgment over him, 
seeking to determine whether he had 
a soul or not. The poets of America 
were not unmindful of his presence, 
and Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell plead for him in happy meas- 
ures. It was Longfellow who said: 


“There is a poor blind Samson in this 
land, 
Shorn of his strength and bound in 
bonds of steel, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his 


hand and 
Shake the pillars of this commen- 
weal, 


Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rub- 
bish lies.” 


THE NEGRO ELEMENT IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
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Society has had to consider the Ne- 
gro and set the metes and bounds over 
which he should not pass. Every labor 
organization, from the Scavengers’ 
Club to the American Railway Union, 
has given him attention. The stage 
has had the Negro by presence and 
proxy for “lo these many years,” from 
Ira Aldridge and Black Patti down to 
the latest popular artists and song 
writers, like Davis, whose songs are 
sung from ocean to ocean. The sport- 
ing world has developed Negroes 
whose names are universally familiar. 
The Masonic, Odd Fellow, Pythian and 
other fraternities have admitted the 
brother in black. The Negro has 
through these years had all kinds of 
treatment from all kinds of men in all 
parts of the country, and yet the 
Sphinx of Egypt looking with stead- 
fast gaze out across the sands of the 
desert is not more emble:natic of pa- 
tience than that forbearance with 
which the American Negro has bided 
his time. 

The world has never seen a more 
eloquent pathetic picture than that of 
the Northern soldier confiding the safe- 
ty and security of his life to the 
guidance of the black man, and at the 
same time the Southern soldier depend- 
ing on him for the protection of his 
loved ones at home. The Negro seemed 
to be the bone of contention and the 
bond of union. He who had arrayed 
the one against the other had also won 
the confidence of both. And today 
when men of the North would crown 
with honor the brow of the Negro for 
his devotion to the Union, the South 
will just as gladly crown him with 
laurels of gratitude for his loyalty to 
their loved ones in their dark hours 
of danger. 


The early history of this nation 
found three distinct elements entering 
into its life. These were the Cavalier, 
the Puritan and the Negro. Each of 
these was characterized by qualities pe- 
culiarly its own. Each had an identity 
which it has preserved through all the 
changing scenes of American history. 
They have met and mingled together, 
labored together, prayed to the same 
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God, spoken the same language, fol- 
lowed the same flag, and in death have 
not been divided; yet through all have 
continued to be three distinct elements 
in the nation. All the history of this 
Republic centers about these three 
characteristic contribution. Each has 
had its influence in moulding and 
shaping public opinion and sentiment. 

The Puritan’s story does not need to 
be told. He has told it himself. In 
poetry and prose, in music and song 
and art he has enshrined the memorial 
of his brilliant deeds. ‘a 

The Cavalier’s record does not need 
to be reviewed. He has kept it with 
wonderful accuracy. With eloquence 
and oratory, in books that he has writ- 
ten and monuments that he has erect- 
ed the Cavalier has told his story with 
force and fullness. 

The Negro’s story must also be told, 
for the history of the nation will not 
be complete without it. Humble as may 
have been his offering at times, and, 
though given in tears and blood, it 
has entered into the structure of this 
fair Republic of the Western World. 


“The coral insect but an atom gave 
To help uprear the pile he ne’er could 
see ; 
But now it towers above the topmost 
wave, 
He has a part in mansions yet to be.” 


The Negro has a part in the history 
of this country of which he need not 
be ashamed. Let it be told for his own 
vindication. Let it be told as an an- 
swer to those who would slander the 
race. Let it be told for the encourage- 
ment of the rising generation. Let it 
be told for the sake of truth and eternal 
justice. 

The Negro element in American life 
made its first appearance at James- 
town in the year 1619. The colony of 
Virginia, in its early days, was com- 
posed of gentlemen adventurers. They 
were unused to labor, and would rather 
starve than stain their hands with hon- 
est toil. The feeble colony vaccillated 
between life and death, knowing nei- 
ther permanence nor prosperity until 
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the arrival of the Negro. His strong 
iron arm of labor gave to that colony 
what at that time it most needed. Ju- 
lian Hawthorne, in writing of the con- 
dition of the colony of Virginia pre- 
vious to the coming of the Negro, says: 
“Jamestown but narrowly escaped ex- 
tinction. The colonists relapsed into 
idleness and improvidence. They ate 
up all the food that had been laid up 
for them. Squads of hungry men be- 
gan to wander about the country. Ev- 
erything that could be used as food 
was eaten; at length cannibalism was 
begun; the starved corpses of the set- 
tlers were devoured; others seized a 
vessel and became pirates. Out of five 
hundred persons only sixty survived. 
How then is the early prosperity of 
Vrginia to be explained. It was due 
to the presence of the Negro as a la- 
borer. 

Many a Southern statesman looks 
back to the days of his infancy and 
helplessness and remembers how, in 
the strong arms of a black woman, 
he was carried and cared for; so, Vir- 
ginia, first of all States among her 
Southern sisters, bearing on her 
bosom the first permanent English set- 
tlement in America, Virginia, the Old 
Dominion and the mother of Presi- 
dents, looks back through the years 
to the time of her infancy and weak- 
ness, to find them made strong by the 
patient plodding toil of the Negro. 

A few years ago a monument was 
erected in Virginia in memory of ex- 
slaves; and, indeed, to whom could 
that commonwealth more fittingly give 
honor than to those so closely linked 
with her material progress. Not long 
since a black man stood up in the halls 
of Congress as the representative of the 
State of Virginia; yet who could more 
appropriately stand for her than a 
member of that race that has been iden- 
tified with all the prosperity that she 
has ever had. What was true of Vir- 
ginia was, to a greater or less extent, 
true of all the other Southern States. 
Not only was the labor of this element 
needed, but it was found to be ex- 
ceedingly valuable. It soon became the 
laboring class. It found its way into 
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all the States. Slavery became an in- 
stitution. The fact was soon demon- 
strated that the slave class could pro- 
duce enough by their labor to support 
themselves and the master class and 
leave a large margin of profit over. 
They supported a class of men who, 
having time to give to politics and 
public matters, soon gained promi- 
nence in the nation. Cotton became 
king, on a throne sustained by black 
men. Slave labor enabled the white 
people of the South to educate their 
youth abroad or maintain private 
schools at home. Wealth was piled 
up as a result of the labor of the Negro 
race. The race became a source of 
revenue and all the States profited by 
it. The forests were cleared away, 
cities were built, and beautiful homes 
were reared where before had been 
wilderness. Men left the narrow strip 
of land bordering on the Atlantic and 
formed new States and plowed new 
lands. Yet in it all the Negro had a 
part for his work’s sake. Though he 
was a silent factor, he was a factor 
still, that can not be eliminated from 
the history of that time. He does the 
race an injustice who fails to recognize 
what it has contributed in toil for the 
upbuilding of this nation. The Negro’s 
labor has been a mine of wealth to this 
country. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
productive force slumber in his brawny 
arms. He treads the furrowed field. 
He tends the cotton till it blossoms into 
whiteness and the corn till it yields its 
golden fruit. His strong arms and 
willing hands wrest from the fastnesses 
of the mountains their hoarded treas- 
ures. His toil and his labor made pos- 
sible the wealth which has built the 
cities, and school houses which today 
dot the hillsides and adorn the valleys 
of the South. It is the proud boast of 
the American people that they honor 
labor; that the toil scarred hands and 
weather stained garments of the work- 
man are worthy a tribute of homage. 
Who in all these years has labored 
more faithfully than the Negro? Who 
has worked longer hours? Who has 
endured so well the malaria lurking 
rice swamp and the fierce rays of a 
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Southern sun? Whose labor has con- 
tributed so little to his own selfish in- 
terests and so largely to the general 
welfare? Who has done so much to 
make others rich while he remained 
poor; to make others happy while he 
continued miserable? Labor has made 
this country what it is. Labor has 
laid its lines of shining steel. Labor 
has tunneled its mountains, bridged its 
rivers, beautified its waste places, and 
if today we can say in the language of 
our own Negro poet, Dunbar: 


“The deer haunts that with game were 
crowded then, 
Today are tilled and 
lands ; 
The school house towers where Bruin 
had his den, 
And where the wigwam stood the 
chapel stands; 
The place that nurtured men of savage 
mein 
Now teems with men of nature’s no- 
blest types; 
Where moved the forest foliage han- 
ner green 
Now flutters in the breeze the stars 
and stripes.” 


cultivated 


It is because America owes a debt 
to Negro labor. 

Years ago, says the N. Y. Tril-une, 
when the bronze castings for te statue 
of liberty on the Capitol at Wasliing- 
ton were being completed at the foun- 
dry of Mr. Mills, near Bladensburg, his 
foreman, who was receiving eight dol- 
lers per day, struck and demanded ten, 
assuring Mr. Mills that the advance 
must be granted him as nobody in 
America, except himself, could com- 
plete the work. Mr. Mills felt that the 
demand was exorbitant and appealed 
in his dilemma to the slaves who were 
assisting in the moulding. “I can do 
that well,” said one of them, an intel- 
ligent and ingenius servant who had 
been intimately engaged in the various 
processes. The striker was dismissed, 
the Negro took his place, and the work 
went on. The black master builder 
lifted the ponderous, uncouth masses 
and bolted them together, joint by 
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joint, piece by piece, till they blended 
into the majestic “Freedom,” which to- 
day lifts her head in the blue clouds 
above Washington invoking a benedic- 
tion upon the Republic. Was there a 
prophecy in that moment when the 
slave became the artist and with rare 
poetic genius reconstructed the beauti- 
ful symbol of freedom for America? 
Did it mean nothing that again in the 
hour of need the black hand was 
stretched forth to help? 

For many years there was but little 
thought given to the increasing num- 
bers of the Negro element. Slavery 
had not prospered in the Northern 
States, and hence the majority of col- 
ored people were found in the South. 
But there was steady growth until 
there were not only hundreds but thou- 
sands and millions. Cosmopolitan as 
is the make-up of this nation, perhaps 
no other element has become so widely 
distributed. The Negro has gone ev- 
erywhere. On the bleak hillsides of 
New England, through the middle 
States, in far away Texas, on the Pa- 
cific slope and by the Rocky Mount- 
ains—there is not a State or territory 
without its Negro population. Even 
on the Youkon, in Alaska, the Negro 
has been found hunting gold in the 
Klondike, and amid the ice and snow 
of arctic seas he has been seen in 
search of the North Pole. The year 
1800 found the United States with a 
Negro population of 1,000,000, a little 
less than the present total population 
of the State of Alabama. In 1830 it 
had increased to 2,300,000, equal to the 
present total population of the State of 
Massachusetts. In 1850 it had grown 
to 3,600,000, equal to the present popu- 
lation of the city of Greater New York. 
By 1860 the Negro population had 
reached 4,400,000, equal to the popula- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania in 
1880. In the year 1880 it was 6,000,- 
000, equal to the-total population of the 
State of New York. In 1890 it was 
7,000,000, a number greater than the 
total population of any one State in 
the Union. Present estimates give the 
race at 10,000,000, or one-seventh of the 
entire population of the country. The 
number of Negroes in the United 
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States today is as great as the whole 
population less than three-quarters of 
a century ago. The colored population 
of Montgomery is three times as great 
as that of the entire city of Chicago in 
1840. Louisiana, Mississippi and South 
Carolina contain more Negroes than 
Caucasians. These ten millions mean 
1,426,204 men of military age that the 
government may call into service in 
time of war. It means a voting popula- 
tion of 1,740,455 men. It means 2,000,- 
ooo children of school age. It means 
that there is not another nation of the 
size or importance of this in which 
Negroes constitute so large a part of 
the population. It means that in this 
great, powerful and wealthy nation the 
Negro forms a numerical element that 
cannot be ignored. 

Ten millions to weave their destiny 
into the warp and woof of the Twen- 
tieth Century. Ten millions to help 
make this Republic the ideal of nations. 
Ten millions to plead for justice from 
their fellowmen and at the bar of Al- 
mighty God. Ten millions to demand 
that crime and immorality and outrage 
and mob murder and lynch law shall 
be banished from the land. Ten mil- 
lions to win for their race a larger place 
in the consideration of mankind. Ten 
millions to grasp and use all the inven- 
tions that genius has given to the 
world. Ten millions to keep step with 
the onward march of civilization. O, 
thou, ten millions, God has not linked 
thy life with that of this nation for 
naught. He has not led thee to the 
threshold of a new century, millions 
strong, to blindly grope about its 
walls; but that you may quit you like 
men. 


se noble, and the nobleness that lies in 
other men, 
Sleeping but never dead, 
Shall rise to meet thine own. 


And thou, America, deal justly with 
these ten millions, for there is a judg- 
ment day for nations as well as for in- 
dividuals. 


“The mills of the -gods grind slowly, 
But it grinds exceedingly small. 

It grinds with wondrous patience, 
But at last it grindeth all.” 
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If America shall ever lose her proud 
place among the nations of the earth, 
if the wail of despair shall ever rise 
above the ruin of her desolation, it will 
be because she has failed to be just. 
Right and not might give permanence 
to institutions and nations. 

The patriotism of the Negro ele- 
ment in American life has won the ad- 
miration of the world. Never has the 
nation been in peril but that a black 
hand has been reached forth to save it. 
Israel Titus and Samuel Jenkins repre- 
sented the Negro race fighting under 
Braddock and Washington in the 
French and Indian war. The Revolu- 
tionary war opened with a Negro the 
first to shed his blood in defence of 
American liberty and independence. In 
a letter that Crispus Attucks wrote to 
Thomas Hutchinson, the Tory Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, he closed by 
saying: “You will hear further from 
us hereafter.” And though the brave 
and loyal heart of Attucks soon ceased 
to beat, Negro patriots and heroes were 
heard from during all those years of 
bloody war. Peter Salem became the 
hero of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Henry Wilson says: “Some of the 
most heroic deeds of the war of In- 
dependence were performed by black 
men.” A colored regiment saved the 
day at the battle of Rhode Island. Says 
the historian: “Three times in suc- 
cession they were attacked with most 
desperate valor and fury by well dis- 
ciplined and veteran troops, and three 
times did they successfully repel the as- 
sault, thus saving the army from cap- 
ture.” If the colored soldiers had 
given way or been unfaithful all would 
have been lost. In that critical hour 
of trust and trial the Negro was found 
faithful and true. In the war of 1812 
Negroes did valiant service for this 
country. Gen. Andrew Jackson issued 
a proclamation to the free colored in- 
habitants of Louisiana in which he 
said: “Sons of freedom, you are now 
called upon to defend our most ines- 
timable blessings.” History records 
how grandly they responded. It was 
in a naval battle of this war that a 
brave black hero falling fatally wound- 
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ed, cried out to his shipmates, “Fire 
away, boys, but never haul the colors 
down.” 

In the civil war he donned the union 
blue and marching beneath the flag of 
freedom, rallied two hundred thousand 
strong. Vicksburg, Petersburg, Mili- 
ken’s Bend and the _ blood-stained 
heights of Fort Wagner, where the fa- 
mous Fifty-fourth Massachusetts won 
immortal glory, speak eloquent words 
for the Negro as a brave, undaunted, 
courageous man, and a patriotic ele- 
ment in the nation. When some one 
censured President Grant for appoint- 
ing colored men to positions of great 
trust and responsibiity, saying, “They 
have never been tried,” he answered, 
“Sir, I tried them under the guns at 
Petersburg.” Only a few years ago 
a foreign foe was at our door, threat- 
ening the peace and assailing the 
honor of this nation. In that hour, 
who sprang more eagerly to the rescue, 
fought more bravely or died more will- 
ingly than men of our race? When 
Spain’s army had been defeated, her 
navy sunk and she was forced to bid 
farewell to possessions in the western 
world, the Negro had played his part 
and played it well. 

The Negro has formed a religious 
element in American life that has not 
been without its weight and influence. 
During the civil war a slave was heard 
to say to his master: “Master, de Yan- 
kee’s going to catch it today.” The 
master asked his reason and he replied: 
“’Cause Tom prayed four times last 
night.” Through all the years the 
Negro has stood for a faith in God that 
never faltered. Even in the cruel days 
of slavery our fathers and mothers took 
hold of the word of God. It taught 
them how to live and how to die. It 
taught them that old time religion that 
is good enough for me. It put hope in 
their hearts and they used to sing: 
“You can hinder me here, but you can- 
not there, way in the kingdom. 

God sits in Heaven and He answers 
prayer, way in the kingdom.” They 
prayed in those dark days—prayed for 
light and liberty. And I believe that 
freedom when it came, though it was 
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after long years of waiting, though it 
came amid the roar of battle and the 
clash of arms, when, as was said, “Ev- 
ery drop of blood drawn with the lash 
should be paid by another drawn by 
the sword,” was an answer to the fer- 
vent, pious prayers of our forefathers 
as from log cabin, cane brake, cotton 
patch and rice swamp they sent peti- 
tions up to the throne of grace and the 
ear of God, for the freedom we enjoy 
today. We should thank those dear 
old toil-worn, whipped-scarred saints 
long since gathered home to glory. 
The time will come when the his- 
torian looking for a bright example of 
unfaltering faith, looking for a people 
that amid suffering, sorrow, persecu- 
tion, poverty and oppression have still 
kept the treasure of their trust in God, 
will point to the Negro of America. 
When the government has failed to 
protect him, when the church itself has 
been poisoned with the spirit of caste, 
when murder reigned and riot ruled, he 
has still trusted in the God of Heaven. 
This their faith has made the Negroes 
of this country a mighty host to whon 
despair is an unknown word. The es- 
cape of this country from servile in- 
surrection in the days of slavery, from 
bloody race conflicts in these later 
years, from the wild ungovernable 
spirit of revenge which injustice en- 
genders, has been due largely to the 
Christian spirit of our people that con- 
fides in an over-ruling Providence. It 
is worth something for a nation to have 
such a religious element. They con- 
stitute a body of people helping to 
make this a Christian nation,—helping 
to make true the motto on every silver 
dollar, “In God We Trust.” Over 
3,000,000 members of the race belong 
to Christian churches. Of this num- 
ber 1,600,000 belong to the Baptist de- 
nomination, with a church property 
valued at $10,000,000, and 32 religious 
periodicals. Over 1,000,000 Negroes 
are members of the different Methodist 
denominations, with school and church 
property valued at $15,000,000. Ne- 
groes are to be found following every 
faith in this country except the Mor- 
mon. In the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
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tional, Episcopalian, Lutheran and 
Catholic churches, the Negro has al- 
ready made his numbers known and 
his importance felt. We have built our 
churches from Boston to San Francis- 
co, from Chicago to New Orleans, from 
the swamps of Georgia to the mount. 
ains of Maine, from the valley of the 
Mississippi to the plains of Texas, un- 
til the church property of our race to- 
day is valued at $37,000,000. Let no 
man despise a race that comes from 
the washtub and cotton patch, the 
kitchen and the corn field, to build 
houses of worship until from every 
point of the compass in a great land 
like ours, their towers point toward 
Heaven and inspire faith. If there ever 
was a people that followed to the letter 
the words, “Seek first the Kingdom of 
Heaven and its righteousness,” it is 
the Negro race. There are three things 
that above all others the Negro has 
worked and prayed and hoped for, his 
church, his school and his home. For 
these the race has toiled and made 
sacrifice. There is hope for a race that 
builds with sacred faith around the 
church, the school and the home. 
There is hope for a race that clings 
to the dear old Bible—a race that 
prays. ‘ 

The Negro has been a progressive 
element in American life. Our fore- 
fathers did not come to this country 
with flying banners. They did not 
come as adventurers. They did not 
come as conqurors. They were thrown 
upon the shores of the new world as 
the hopeless, helpless victims of force 
and injustice. Harder than the rocks 
of New England to the feet of the Puri- 
tan was the path that the Negro must 
tread from slavery-to citizenship, from 
poverty to power, from ignorance to 
knowledge. Under more unfavorable 
circumstances, with more enemies and 
fewer friends, with less to give him 
hope, and more to discourage him than 
any other race on the continent, the 
Negro has steadily been making prog- 
ress. 

The race now pays taxes on $600,- 
000,000 worth of property, owns 130,- 
000 farms, 150,000 homes, and has 
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raised $10,000,000 for its own educa- 
tion. Two Negroes have been U. S. 
Senators and two have written their 
names upon the currency of the nation. 
A Negro has been governor of one of 
the states of this Union, and twenty 
have been members of Congress. The 
legislatures of all the Southern States 
have had Negro members, and also 
the Northern States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana 
and Michigan. Albany, N. Y., Charles- 
town, Mass., and Detroit, Mich., have 
had Negro judges. The legislature of 
California has had a Negro chaplain, 
the District of Columbia a Negro Uni- 
ted States marshal, the legislature of 
North Carolina has adjourned in re- 
spect to the memory of a Negro and 
placed the flag of the capitol at half 
mast. Negroes have been or are now 
collectors at the ports at Willington, 
N. C., Bedford, S. C., Savannah, Ga., 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Galveston, Tex. 
A colored man has presided over the 
delberations of the U. S. Senate, per- 
forming the duties of Vice President of 
the United States. Our young men 


have graduated with honor from Har- 


vard, Yale, Dartmonth, Ambherst, 
Brown, Oberlin, West Point and many 
other famous institutions of learning 
in this country. We have 30,000 school 
teachers, 500 physicians, 250 lawyers, 
3 banks, 300 authors, 400 editors and 
so many preachers that no one has tried 
to count them. The foes of a republic 
are its non-progressive elements. Those 
that make no progress and desire to 
make none are the dangerous classes 
but the Negro cannot be numbered 
with them. Every page of his history 
is stamped with progress. His enemies 
seem uneasy lest he shall make too 
much progress. We constitute a pro- 
gressive element in the life of this na- 
tion. 

What better qualification could the 
nation make for its citizenship than 
that it should be industrious, great in 
numbers, patriotic in spirit, religious 
and progressive, all of which the Ne- 
gro has demonstrated. He is an Amer- 
ican not by the mere accident of birth 
but by measuring up to requirements 
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of American citizenship and becoming 
an element of the national life, glorious 
in war and great in peace. The hope 
for our race in this country lies in our 
being the best men and the best Amer- 
icans possible. And as one has truly 
said: “Remember that the man who 
acts best his part, who loves his friends 
the best, who is most willing to help 
others, truest to his obligations, who 
has the best heart, the most feeling, the 
deepest sympathies, and who freely 
gives to others the rights that he claims 
for himself is the best man.” 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
it has become popular in these days to 
talk of going to Africa, to claim for 
the Negro only a lowly position, and 
hence only industrial education, and 
that the Negro should eliminate him- 
self from political life. But those who 
claim these things forget that the Ne- 
gro is an American, and not an Afri- 
can; forget that the Negro is progres- 
sive and does not confine himself to 
any one sphere of life, and hence needs 
all the education that may be necessary 
for him to reach different spheres of 
life, and fill them when reached; they 
forget that a voluntary failure to par- 
ticipate in the public affairs of his com- 
munity, his State or his nation is unbe- 
coming an American citizen. 

When other men shall have proved 
false to the faith of the fathers, when 
others have forgotten public good for 
private purse, when others have for- 
saken the principles of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, and let the old flag trail 
in the dust, may the Negro still be 
found true to all that is noblest and 
best in American life. Identified with 
all the interests of the nation, weaving 
our destiny with hers, rising as she 
rises or falling as she falls, let us go 
forward to meet the future with a brave 
heart. The men who rise are the men 
who cannot be kept down. The men 
who win victories, those who cannot 
be defeated. The men who succeed are 
the men determined not to fail. 

As the old ship of State sails out into 
the ocean of the 20th century, the Ne- 
gro is on board, and he can say: 
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“Sail on, sail on, O ship of State, 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great; 

Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hope of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We know what master laid thy keel, 

What workman wrought thy ribs of 
steel ; 

Who made each mast, and sail and 
rope; 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat ; 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 


*Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 
*Tis but the flapping of a sail, 

and not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempests roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea, 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 


tears, 


Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 
Are all with three, are all with thee.” 





FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE NEGRO RACE. 


V. LITERARY WORKERS (Concluded). 


PAULINE E. HOPKINS. 


In presenting to our readers a short 
sketch of the labors of Frances Ellen 
Watkins Harper we feel more than 
glad of an opportunity to add our mead 
of praise to the just encomiums of 
many other writers for the noble deeds 
of an eminent Christian woman. We 
need give but the simple facts of the 
many acts that composed her life work, 
but these speak in trumpet tones, 
louder than extravagant praise or ful- 
some compliment. 

Mrs. Harper was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1825; freeborn she yet 
partook of the cup of woe under the 
oppressive influence which was the 
heritage of bond and free alike under 
slave laws. She was an only child and 
was left an orphan at the tender age 
of three years. Happily an aunt took 


charge of her, and until she was thir- 
teen she was sent to a private school 
for free colored children in Baltimore 
kept by an uncle, the Rev. William 
Watkins. At the conclusion of this 
period the little girl was deemed fit 
for labor and was put out to work in 
order that she might earn her own liv- 
ing. She endured many trials, but in 
the midst of the most trying ordeals 
preserved her desire for knowledge. 
She possessed a remarkable talent for 
composition, and when but fourteen 
wrote an article which attracted ‘the 
attention of the lady for whom she was 
working. To the honor of this woman 
be it said that she appreciated the girl’s 
extraordinary talent, and while she was 
zealously taught sewing, housework 
and the care of children, books were 
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furnished her and many leisure hours 
were permitted her in which she was 
able to indulge her longing for intel- 
lectual food. 

At eighteen the young girl published 
her first volume, called “Forest 
Leaves.” Some of her productions were 
also published in the newspapers, at- 
tracting much attention. 

In 1851 she left Baltimore and re- 
sided a short time in Ohio, where she 
was engaged in teaching. Becoming 
dissatisfied with her surroundings, she 
removed to Little York, Penn., and 
engaged in teaching again. While 
there she saw much of the underground 
railroad and her mind became imbued 
with the desire to help her people in 
some way. About this time Maryland 
enacted a law forbidding free people of 
color from the North from coming into 
the State on pain of being imprisoned 
and sold into slavery. A free man vio- 
lated this law and was sold to Georgia ; 
he escaped, was discovered and re- 
manded to slavery. He died soon after 
from the effects of exposure and suffer- 
ing. In a letter to a friend, referring 
to this outrage, Mrs. Harper wrote: 
“Upon that grave I pledged myself to 
the Anti-Slavery cause.” In another 
letter she wrote: “It may be:that God 
himself has written upon both my heart 
and brain a commission to use time, 
talent and energy in the cause of free- 
dom.” In this faith she began the 
study of Anti-Slavery methods and 
documents, finally visiting Boston, 
where she was received with great 
kindness by the Anti-Slavery people. 
From there she proceeded to New Bed- 
ford, where she addressed a public 
meeting on the “Education and Eleva- 
tion of the Colored Race.” The follow- 
ing month she was engaged by the 
State Anti-Slavery Society of Maine, 
with what success is shown from one 
of her letters: 

“Bucksport Centre, 
“Sept. 28, 1854. 
“The agent of the State Anti- 
Slavery Society travels with me, and 
she is a pleasant, sweet lady. I do 


like her so. We eat together, sleep 
together. (She is a white woman.) In 
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fact, I have not been in one colored 
person’s house since I left Massachu- 
setts; but I have a pleasant time. My 
life reminds me of a beautiful dream. 
What a difference between this and 
York! I have lectured three times this 
week. I have met with some of the 
kindest treatment I have ever re- 
ceived.” 

Her ability and labors were every- 
where appreciated, and her meetings 
largely attended. She _ breakfasted 
with the Governor of Maine. 

For a year and a half she continued 
speaking in the Eastern States with 
marked success; the papers commend- 
ing her efforts highly. The following 
extract is from the Portland Daily 
Press respecting a lecture delivered 
after the war: 

“She spoke for nearly an hour and a 
half, her subject being “The Mission of 
the War, and the Demands of the 
Colored Race in the Work of Recon- 
struction.’ Mrs. Harper has a splendid 
articulation, uses chaste, pure lan- 
guage, has a pleasant voice, and allows 
no one to tire of hearing her. We shall 
attempt no abstract of her address; 
none that we could make would do her 
justice. It was one of which any lec- 
turer might feel proud, and her recep- 
tion by a Portland audience was all 
that could be desired. We have seen 
no praises of her that were overdrawn. 
We have heard Miss Dickinson, and do 
not hesitate to award the palm to her 
darker colored sister.” 

In 1856, desiring to see the fugitives 
in Canada, she visited the Upper Prov- 
ince. While in Toronto she lectured, 
where she was well received and list- 
ened to with great interest. We give 
an extract from a letter unfolding her 
mind and showing her impressions of 
the land where her race found a refuge: 

“Well, I have gazed for the first time 
upon Free Land, and, would you be- 
lieve it, tears sprang to my eyes, and I 
wept. Oh, it was a glorious sight to 
gaze for the first time on a land where 
a poor slave flying from our glorious 
land of liberty would in a moment find 
his fetters broken, his shackles loosed, 
and whatever he was in the land of 
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Washington, beneath the shadow of 
Bunker Hill Monument or even Ply- 
mouth Rock, ‘here he becomes a man 
and a brother.’ I have gazed on Har- 
per’s Ferry, or rather the rock at the 
Ferry; I have seen it towering up in 
simple grandeur, with the gentle Poto- 
mac gliding peacefully at its feet, and 
felt that it was God’s masonry, and 
my soul had expanded in gazing on its 
sublimity. I have seen the ocean sing- 
ing its wild chorus of sounding waves, 
and ecstacy has thrilled upon the living 
chords of my heart. I have since then 
seen the rainbow crowned Niagara 
chanting the choral hymn of Omni- 
potence, girdled with grandeur and 
robed with glory; but none of these 
things have melted me as the first 
sight of Free Land. Towering moun- 
tains lifting their hoary summits to 
catch the first faint flush of day when 
the sunbeams kiss the shadows from 
morning’s drowsy face may expand and 
exalt your soul. The first view of the 
ocean may fill you with strange delight. 
Niagara—the great, the glorious Nia- 
gara—may hush your spirit with its 
ceaseless thunder; it may charm you 
with its robe of crested spray and 
rainbow crown; but the Land of Free- 
dom was a lesson of deeper significance 
than foaming waves or towering 
mounts.” 

Mrs. Harper was not contented to 
inake speeches and receive plaudits, 
but was ready to do the rough work, 
aad gave freely of all the moneys that 
Ler literary labors brought hei. In- 
deed, it was often found necessary to 
restrain her open hand and tv counsel 
her to be more careful of her hard- 
earned income. 

When the John Brown episode was 
agitating the nation, no one was more 
deeply affected than Mrs. Harper. To 
John Brown’s wife she sent a letter 
saying: “May God, our God, sustain 
you in the hour of trial. If there is 


one thing on earth I can do for you 
or yours, let me be apprized. 
at your service.” 

Not forgetting Brown’s comrades, 
then in prison under sentence of death, 
true to the impulses of her generous 


I am 
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heart, she wrote to their relations offer- 
ing financial aid—sending clothing and 
money. “Spare no expense,” she says, 
“to make their last hours as bright as 
possible. Now, my friend, fulfil this to 
the letter. Oh, is it not a privilege, if 
you are sisterless and lonely, to be a 
sister to the human race and to place 
your heart where it may throb close to 
down-trodden humanity?” In the iall 
of 1860, in Cincinnati, O., Mrs. Harper 
married Fenton Harper, a widower. 
She then retired to a small farm bought 
from the accumulated sales of her 
books, etc., and for a time was ab- 
sorbed by the cares of married life. 
Mr. Harper died May 23, 1864. 

After this event Mrs. Harper again 
appeared as an advocate for her race. 
She had battled for freedom under 
slavery and through the war. She now 
began laboring as earnestly for equal- 
ity before the law—education, and a 
higher manhood, especially in the 
South. 

She traveled for several years, ex- 
tensively through Southern cties, visit- 
ing the plantations and lowly cabin 
homes, addressing schools, churches, 
meetings in Court Houses and Legis- 
lative Halls, under most trying condi- 
tions. 

Her private lectures to freedwomen 
are particularly worthy of notice. De- 
siring to speak to women, along the 
objects of wrong and abuse under 
slavery, and whom emancipation found 
in deepest ignorance, Mrs. Harper 
made it her business to talk to them 
of their morals and general improve- 
ment, giving them the wisest counsel 
in her possession. For all this work 
she made no charge, working and 
preaching as did the Master—for the 
love of humanity. 

After her labors in the South ceased, 
Mrs. Harper returned to Philadelphia 
and began active work in the Sabbath 
schools. Her work in the temperance 
field must also be noticed. , 

Mrs. Harper has always read the 
best magazines and ablest weeklies 
published ; she is familiar with the best 
authors, including De Socqueville, Mill, 
Ruskin, Buckle, Guizot, etc. 
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Before the learned and unlearned 
Mrs. Harper has spoken in behalf of 
her race; during seventeen years of 
public speaking she has never once 
been other than successful in delivering 
thousands of speeches. By personal ef- 
fort alone she has removed mountains 
of prejudice. At least we may be al- 
lowed to hope that the rising genera- 
tion will be encouraged by her exam- 
ple to renewed courage in surmounting 
prejudice and racial difficulties. Fifty 
thousand copies of her four books have 
been sold. They have been used to en- 
tertain and delight hundreds of audi- 
ences. 

Grace Greenwood, in noticing a 
course of lectures in which Mrs. Har- 
per spoke, pays her this tribute: 

“Next on the course was Mrs. Har- 
per, a colored woman; about as col- 
ored as some of the Cuban belles I 
have met at Saratoga. She has a noble 
head, this bronze muse; a strong face, 
with a shadowed glow upon it, indica- 
tive of thoughtful fervor, and of a na- 
ture most femininely sensitive, but not 
in the least morbid. Her form is deli- 
cate, her hands daintily small. She 
stands quietly beside her desk, and 
speaks without notes, with gestures 
few and fitting. Her manner is marked 
by dignity and composure. She is never 
assuming, never theatrical. Every 
glance of her sad eyes was a mournful 
remonstrance against injustice and 
wrong., Feeling in her soul, as she 
must have felt it, the chilling weight 
of caste, she seemed to say: 


‘I lift my heart up solemnly, 
As once Electra her sepulchral urn.’ 


As I listened to her there swept over 
me a chill wave of horror, the realiza- 
tion that this noble woman, had she 
not been rescued from her mother’s 
condition, might have been sold on the 
auction block to the highest bidder— 
her intellect, fancy, eloquence, the 
flashing wit that might make the de- 
light of a Parisian salon, and her pure, 
Christian character all thrown in—the 
recollection that women like her could 
be dragged out of public conveyances 
in our own city, so frowned out of fash- 
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ionable 
Saints.” 

Mrs. Harper is still living in Phili- 
delphia; she is eighty odd years old, 
and is lovingly spoken of and known 
to her friends and acquaintances as 
“Mother Harper.” 

We append her poem published in 
1871, “Words for the Hour,” because 
it fits the times and our present needs: 


churches by Anglo-Saxon 


Men of the North! it is no time 
To quit the battle-field; 

When danger fronts your rear and van 
It is no time to yield. 


No time to bend the battle’s crest 
Before the wily foe, 

And, ostrich-like, to hide your heads 
From the impending blow. 


The minions of a baffled wrong 
Are marshalling their clan; 
Rise up! rise up enchanted North! 
And strike for God and man. 


This is no time for careless ease ; 
No time for idle sleep; 

Go light the fires in every camp, 
And solemn sentries keep. 


The foe you foiled upon the field 
Has only changed his base; 
New dangers crowd around you 

And stare you in the face. 


O Northern men! within your hands 
Is held no common trust; 

Secure the victories won by blood 
When treason bit the dust. 


*Tis yours to banish from the land 
Oppression’s iron rule; 

And o’er the ruined auction block 
Erect the common school. 


To wipe from labor’s branded brow 
The curse that shamed the land, 

And teach the Freedman how to wield 
The ballot in his hand. 


This is the nation’s golden hour, 
Nerve every heart and hand, 

To build on Justice as a rock, 
The future of the land. 


True to your trust, oh, never yield 
One citadel of right! 

With Truth and Justice clasping hands 
Ye yet shall win the fight! 





aw 
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Among the present generation of fa- 
mous women of the colored race Mrs. 
Mary Church Terrell holds a promi- 
nent place. Possessed of youth, edu- 
cation, ability and great personal 
charms, the future promises much to 
the race who are anxiously watching 
her progress. 

In the fall of 1891 society was elec- 
trified by a notable event—the mar- 
riage of Mr. Robert H. Terrell (now 
Judge Terrell) of Washington, D. C., 
to Miss Mary Eliza Church, only 
daughter of Mr. R. R. Church of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Judge Terrell was then popularly 
known in Boston as “our Bob.” He 
had endeared himself by his genial, un- 
assuming manners during his stay at 
Harvard College, to all our citizens, 
and New England people felt that they 
had a personal interest in his welfare 
along with the Washingtonians. Of 
course the news of his marriage created 
much comment. 

A brief account of that wedding may 
interest the feminine portion of our 
readers. 

The ceremony was performed in the 
parlors of Mr. Church’s residence, on 
Lunderdale street. Rev. William Kline- 
dean of St. Mary’s Cathedral officiated. 
The bride wore a costume of white 
French faille and orange blossoms and 
lace bridal veil. There were no brides- 
maids. Nannette, the four-year-old 
sister of the bride, handed the wedding 
ring to the priest on a silver dish. 

Among the guests were Hon. 
Blanche K. Bruce, Hon. T. F. Cassels, 
Prof. B. K. Sampson, ex-Gov. P. B. S. 
Pinchback of Louisiana, Hon. J. R. 
Lynch, U. A. Ridley of Boston, and 
many others. Costly presents testified 
to the esteem and good wishes of 
friends all over the country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrell visited Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston before 
going to Washington, their future 
home. The arrival of the young couple 
in Boston was attended with many fes- 
tivities. They reached Auburndale on 
Sunday and received old friends all 
day. Receptions were tendered them 


by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lee, Mr. and 
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Mrs. J. H. Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. U. A. 
Ridley and many others. Mrs. Terrell 
was graduated from Oberlin College 
and enjoyed the rare privilege of a 
supplementary course in music, art 
and science in the conservatories of 
Paris, Berlin, Lausanne and Florence. 

Mrs. Terrell had the honor of serv- 
ing as President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women’s Clubs for 
two terms. So highly is she thought 
of as a public speaker on race questions 
and women’s work that at a recent 
meeting of the National Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association, at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, Mrs. 
Terrell had the distinction of repre- 
senting the Equal Suffrage Association 
of Washington (white), composed of 
sub-organizations of noted member- 
ship. Mrs. Terrell was chosen on the 
first ballot. Mrs. Terrell was also en- 
rolled as a life member of the National 
American Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion upon the motion of Mrs. E. A. 
Russell, a wealthy white lady of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The fee of fifty dol- 
lars was paid by Mrs. Russell. 

Surely there is a silver lining to the 
sable cloud that envelops us as a race 
when we know of such generous acts 
being done to one of our own people. 

Recently Mrs. Terrell has made a 
highly successful tour of several large 
New England cities. She was every- 
where warmly received, addressing a 
brilliant audience Sunday afternoon, 
February 2, in Court Square Theatre, 
Springfield, Mass., under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. (white). Her sub- 
ject was “The Bright Side of a Dark 
Subject,” a happy presentation of the 
much-discussed race question. Her 
effort was spoken of by the daily press 
as the finest heard in that section for 
years. 

Mrs. Terrell was presented to Prince 
Henry at the Waldorf-Astoria, and 
speaks warmly of the kindness shown 
her by the royal visitor and his guests. 





No record of the fruitful work of 
colored women would be complete 
without the name of Mary Shadd 
Carey. 
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She was a native of Delaware and 
resided for years in Canada. Tall and 
slim, with a fine head, good features, 
intellectual countenance, bright eyes, 
she held a foremost place among the 
brave-hearted, daring women of the 
race who stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the men in the times, not so long 
ago, that tried men’s souls. 

Mrs. Carey received a better educa- 
tion than usually fell to colored women, 
even though free, and this privilege she 
improved. She early took an interest 
in all measures tending to elevate the 
race, and at various times filled the 
positions of school teacher, school su- 
perintendent, publisher, editor, lec- 
turer, etc. She was a brilliant speaker, 
ready and witty in debate. Mrs. Carey 
had a strong determined will and could 
not be checked in doing what she con- 
ceived to be her duty. When the gov- 
ernment determined to put colored men 
in the field to aid in suppressing the 
Rebellion, this woman raised recruits 
in the West and brought them to Bos- 
ton with as much skill and order as any 
recruiting officer under the govern- 
ment. Her men were considered the 
best lot brought to headquarters. 

Few persons did more for the moral, 
social and political elevation of the Ne- 
gro than Mrs. Carey. 


In the lives of these women are seen 
signs of progress. Some of us tremble 
for the future; God knows it is dark 
enough at present. But brightness is 
all about us. There are silver linings 
to the sable clouds. Dissatisfaction 


and restlessness, even cruel wrong, are 
but hastening on the day of jubilee. 

Thomas Jefferson said: “It is un- 
fortunate that the efforts of mankind 
to recover the freedom of which they 
have been deprived should be accom- 
panied with violence, with errors, and 
even with crime. But while we weep 
over the means, we must pray for the 
end.” 

Why is the present bright? Because, 
for the first time, we stand face to face, 
as a race, with life as itis. Because we 
are at the parting of the ways and must 
choose true morality, true spirituality 
and the firm basis of all prosperity in 
races or nations—honest toil in field 
and shop, doing away with all super- 
ficial assumption in education and busi- 
ness. Under the healthful regime that 
wrong and outrage have imposed upon 
us, we can see the rise of a sturdy, de- 
termined people; a true and ennobling 
church composed of men and women 
truly spiritualized, and a ministry fit to 
lead a people. All this the race that 
builds well on the solid rock of common 
sense, conscience and loyalty to man 
and God, will demand from its leaders 
and will obtain. 


“One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists; one only,—an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, how- 
e’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purpose embrace 
All accidents, converting them to 
good.” 
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SPRING. 


R. H. 


We know by the breath of the balmy air, 

By the springing grass and the sunshine fair, 
By the soft rain falling—as if in love 

The sleeping blossoms and bulbs above— 

By the tint of green on the forest brown, 

By the fallen tassels of aspen down, 

By the lilac bud and the tufted larch, 

That we have done with the wayward March. 


We know by the call of the nestling bird, 

As she feels her mother impulse stirred, 

By the venturing forth of the sturdy bee, 
Like the dove sent out o’er the olden sea, 
By the croak of the frog in his willowy pond, 
By the dove’s low moan in the copse beyond, 
By the quickening pulse and the thrilling vein, 
That April has come into life again. 


But not the sunshine, the breeze, the showers, 
The tender green on the verdant flowers, 

The voices of birds, or the quinckened sense, 
Appeal with such startling eloquence 

To the heart that yearns for the Summer’s reign, 
Weary and earth-sick from Winter’s chain, 

As that sound which seems through space to ring, 
The first low thunder of wakened Spring. 


O marvel not that the men of old 

Thought its deep music the gods controlled, 
And by the power that within them strove, 
Called it the wrath of the mystic Jove. 

For we are stirred with an awe profound, 
By that mysterious and awful sound, 

Nor give we faith to the birds and bloom, 
Till we hear that echo of Winter’s doom. 


So in the Spring of our life’s career 

We stand and gaze on the opening year ; 
We feel the sunshine, we drink the breeze, 
But no source of feeling is stirred by these; 
Not till the voice of the stormy soul 

Swells like the sound of the thunder’s roll— 
Not till the floodgates of sorrow break, 

In passionate tears, doth our Summer awake. 
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“AN UNFORTUNATE AFFAIR.” 


A STORY ILLUSTRATIVE OF HOW ACCIDENTS SOMETIMES HAPPEN 
IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


IRA SAMUEL BRYANT. 


It was in the month of June, when 
the flowers filled the air with their 
sweetness, and the birds make all about 
them happy, with their blithesome 
songs, that Aunt Lucy, an old colored 
woman, who made a fair livelihood as 
a washerwoman, washed the clothes of 
John Crendon’s family, and received 
therefor the modest sum of seventy-five 
cents with which to help buy food for 
herself and her four young children. 

Her oldest son John, a lad of 
eighteen, took the place of a father, 
when he could get any work. On this 
beautiful summer morning after the 
clothes were washed, John Crendon 
told Aunt Lucy to come back on Satur- 
day for her money, or she could get 
groceries of him instead of cash. At 
this Aunt Lucy stood for a few mo- 
ments with her arms folded, and then 
said: “Lem’e see; wall, I need a few 
*tatoes and some sirp, case ma son John 
ain’t workin’, so I'll jes’ take hafe in 
dat and hafe in cash.” “All right, 
Aunt Lucy, I will go over to the store- 
room and get things for you now,” said 
Crendon, as he started for the supplies 
in question. 

While he was gone Mrs. Crendon, 
who was busy in an adjoining room, 
came out and said: “Aunt Lucy, my 
clothes are washed so prettily, espe- 
cially my shirt waist.” “Yes, m’a’m, 
missus, I allus do ma best,” said Aunt 
Lucy; “case dar am an oale saying dat 
say it am the best policy.” 

“Won’t you have a cup of coffee be- 
fore you start for home, Aunt Lucy?” 
asked Mrs. Crendon. “Yes’m, missus, 
tanks you; I ain’t had none dis week, 
*case I had to take de money an’ put 
bread in my chillun’s mouf, instead o’ 
buyin’ coffee. ’Case de poah leetle 
lams ain’t got no pa to provide fo’ do 


dem, an’ ma son John he is jes’ gitten 
up from a big spell ob sickness.” 

“That’s too bad, Aunt Lucy,” said 
Mrs. Crendon, as she spread out before 
her a table filled with morning deli- 
cacies, which Aunt Lucy ate with a be- 
coming appetite. After she had fin- 
ished, Mrs. Crendon fixed her a nice 
little lunch and said: “Here is some 
bread for your children, Aunt Lucy; 
perhaps they will enjoy it.” “Yes’m, 
missus, I no de will, an’ I tanks you mo’ 
times dan I can count,” said Aunt Lucy 
as she put it into her clothes basket. 

Shortly after John Crendon reap- 
peared with a gallon of syrup and a 
peck of sweet potatoes, which he 
handed to Aunt Lucy, saying: “Here 
are the potatoes and syrup, Aunt Lucy, 
and you may come or send after the 
rest of your money Saturday evening 
between seven and eight o’clock.” 

“Yes, sah, I will,” said Aunt Lucy, 
as she said in an under tone, “De Lawd 
will provide.” 

It was now time for Aunt Lucy to 
start for home, and she said, as she 
started out: “Good day, massa; good 
day, missus. If I don’ come for the 
money I’s gwine to sen’ ma son John 
after it.” 

“All right, Aunt Lucy,” said Mr. 
Crendon, as they both stood on the 
long shaded veranda until she disap- 
peared from sight. 

When Aunt Lucy reacher her home, 
which was a little log cabin setting in 
a desolate part of the woods, with large, 
tall pine trees surrounding it, which 
gave it the picturesque appearance of 
southern plantation life, she sat down 
for a few moments to rest, and then 
took the contents of the bag which Mrs. 
Crendon had given and emptied it out 
in her broad and spacious lap, as she 
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called her children in a voice which 
soon reached every one’s ear, to come 
and get some of the bread that “old 
missus” sentthem. Instantly they one 
and all suspended their duties and hast- 
ened to partake of the unexpected feast, 
which had so suddenly come to them. 

Aunt Lucy had them sit on the floor 
around her, as she passed the scanty 
feast among them, which they ate with 
becoming appetite. 

After they had finished, Aunt Lucy 
again sent them to their various duties, 
while she began her household work. 

When supper time arrived Aunt 
Lucy prepared the meal, which con- 
sisted of some white meat, corn bread, 
syrup and potatoes, and then she called 
in a loud voice, “Supper am ready, chil- 
lun.” This call soon reached each one 
of the family and they at once washed 
their faces and hands, and took their 
seats at the table. 

“John, you take the seat that yo’ pa 
use to hab, ’case dat am de one’s place 
you shall hab to fill.” 

“Mus’ I say de blessin’, too, ma?” 
“Yes, son.” And with that they all 
bowed their heads as John proceeded : 

“Good Lawd, make us t’ankful fo’ dis 
we am ‘bout to receive and nourish our 
bodies fo’ Christ sake. Amen.” 

After the blessing they all began 
their supper, which was eaten with 
great pleasure. 

After they had finished Aunt Lucy 
said: “John, 1 guess I’ll have to send 
you in town tomorrow evening to git 
some money fo’ me from Mr. Cren- 
don’s.” 

“All right, ma, ’case it will give me 
some strength, ’case I hab los’ all I had 
an’ ‘I t’inks de trip ‘ill do me good,” 
replied John. 

Aunt Lucy had a quantity of clothes 
to mend, but took some of her time 
to tell the children the story of Christ 
dying on the cross to save the world of 
sin, and that they one and all had just 
as good a chance as anybodvw else to 
be saved. She then had them kneel 
beside her while she prayed that God 
might send his guarding and protecting 
angel to hover and protect each of her 
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dear children during the night, after 
which they said the Lord’s prayer to- 
gether. 

As they arose from their knees, they 
each kissed Aunt Lucy good night, and 
then a sweet chorus said, “Good night, 
mammy.” “Good night, ma babies,” 
said Aunt Lucy, as she sat looking over 
her eye glasses, mending the clothes 
for the coming week. 

After the children had retired, Aunt 
Lucy sat there with her sewing until 
she heard the cock crow for midnight, 
when she put out the light and went 
to bed. 

The next morning she was up bright 
and early, doing her chores, while Mary 
Ann cooked the breakfast and John cut 
the wood. 


Work was suddenly stopped, how- 
ever, as soon as Mary Ann proclaimed 
that breakfast was ready, to which 
summons each member of the little 
family responded, after which they re- 
sumed their former duties and worked 
hard until noon getting things in shape 
for Sunday. 

When noon came there was a brief 
space of time allowed for a lunch, after 
which they resumed their duties and 
labored until six o’clock. After sup- 
per Aunt Lucy said: 

“John, will you go git de money 
from Massah Crendon now? ’Case by 
de time you git dar it ‘ill be seven 
o’clock and you ’ill be jes’ in time I'll 
sabe yo’ supper till you comes back.” 

“All right, mammy,” said John, as 
he got his hat from the corner behind 
the door; “I'll go now.” And away 
John started. He walked rapidly for 
two miles and at last reached the big 
white house with a long veranda and 
with a garden in front. 

At this time Mr. Crendon was across 
the street talking with his neighbor, 
Mr. Brown, and Mrs. Crendon was sit- 
ting alone on the veranda. Aunt 


Lucy’s son John came up to the house, 
and stopping at the gate he knocked, 
Rap! rap! rap! “Who is there?” asked 
Mrs. Crendon, for it was getting dark 
and she could not see the person’s face. 
“Tis John,” was the response. “Well, 
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come in, John. Why do you stand at 
the gate?” said Mrs. Crendon, thinking 
it was her husband. 

The next moment John was in the 
yard and on the veranda before Mrs. 
Crendon discovered the difference, 
when to her surprise she saw a black 
John, instead of a white John, who 
came boldly up to her and said, “Good 
eb’ning, missus; ma sent me fo’ de lee- 
tle change you owes her.” 

Mrs. Crendon, not understanding 
what he said, and being frightened by 
his sudden appearance, screamed at 
the highest pitch of her voice for help, 
while John stood there looking as if 
he, too, would soon scream. 

“What’s de mattah, missus?” said 
John. “Can I do anything to help 
you?” “No! no! no!” cried Mrs. Cren- 
don, in a hysterical voice. 

By that time John Crendon, with a 
number of his friends and neighbors, 
came upon the veranda and demanded 
of John what he wanted. He replied 
in a stammering way, “I’s name John, 
an’ ma mammy sent me for”—— 

“Shut up, sir, you black rascal, I 
don’t believe you,” cried one of the 
party. “Burn him!” cried another. 
“Lynch him!” cried another. The lat- 
ter proposition was instantly agreed to 
and John Crendon at once ran to his 
stable to get some rope. 

When he returned they tied the col- 
ored boy’s hands behind him and the 
crowd then marched about one-half 
mile from John Crendon’s house. Dur- 
ing this march with the wild crowd, 
poor John was pleading just for the 
sake of his mother. When a certain 
tree was reached they tied his legs so 
that he could not move and then made 
a slip-knot and threw it over a big 
limb of the tree and then put it around 
John’s neck. Whereupon the poor boy 
stopped pleading and began praying. 

He repeated the Lord’s prayer as far 
as the words, “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” at which mo- 
ment a volley of shot entered his poor 
body as if he had been a beast. But 
above all the noise they heard him say, 
while gasping his last breath, “I pray 
the Lord my soul to keep—amen,” and 
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died. His body was left swinging to 
the tree. 
* * 3 XK ok * * 


By this time it was twelve o'clock, 
and Aunt’ Lucy was standing in her 
little cabin door, waiting for her son 
John, for she had heard the shooting 
and was afraid that robbers had over- 
powered her son and taken her money. 
Not daring to venture forth during the 
night, she sat there until day-break, 
which was Sunday morning, when she 
began to hunt for him, and asked each 
passer-by if they had seen her son 
John. 

They one and all told the same story, 
that they had seen the body of a lad 
who had been lynched hanging to a 
tree. These statements almost broke 
poor old Aunt Lucy’s heart, as she 
walked along the road, sobbing in the 
depths of her heart. 

Upon reaching the spot where the 
lynching had taken place, she fell in 
undescribable despair and cried out: 
“Dis am ma own dear boy John! He 
jes’ lef ma house las’ night, an’ now he 
am dead. Oh, me! No more John to 
cut ma wood, and he’p me supp’t de 
chillun. Oh, me! Oh, me! Poor me! 
Dis am ma berry son John up heah, 
lynched fo’ nutten !” 

After somewhat calming herself 
Aunt Lucy went to the church, of 
which she was a member, and told her 
story to the congregation, who were 
greatly amazed and very indignant. In 
a moment the church was in a great 
uproar, each one swearing vengeance 
upon the lynchers. 

But in a moment the clergyman 
stood with his hands outstretched, as 
he said: “Brethren and sisters, why 
do you profane the house of God in this 
way? The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away. He hath also said in his 
word, “Though he slay me, yet I will 
trust in him.’” These words uttered 


solemnly by their pastor caused the 
congregation to become quiet, after 
which some of the brethren went to 
the place of the lynching with Aunt 
Lucy and took down the body and car- 
ried it to Aunt Lucy’s little cabin. 
After the body was prepared for 
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burial, some of the very lynchers them- 
selves came in and expressed their deep 
regret at what had happened, not of 
course acknowledging their part in the 
tragedy. 

Some of Aunt Lucy’s church breth- 
ren bought her a coffin, while another 
brought an ox team to the house, and 
together they took the body to the 
churchyard for its final rest. 

No investigation was ever had of this 
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“unfortunate affair,” but poor old Aunt 
Lucy was forced to labor even harder 
than in the past to support her family 
of little ones. This is not a picture 
painted in too vivid colors, but in a 
fair and impartial statement of facts, 
which we know full well would apply 
to many cases of lynchings which the 
press throughout the country reports. 
“Lynched for the usual crime.” 





‘THE NEW RACE QUESTION IN THE SOUTH. 


S. A. HAMILTON, ROARING SPRING, PA. 


(This article is republished from the April issue of The Arena by special permission of 
The Alliance Publishing Company, New York.) 


The Negro has ceased to be a “race 
problem” in the South. The fact that 
a majority of the Southern States in 
which the Negroes predominate have 
passed disfranchisement laws, and that 
the others are taking steps toward that 
end, has effectually settled the Negro 
question for many years to come, as 
without civil rights the Negro will be 
more helpless and more miserable in 
every way, in the future, than during 
the so-called “dark days” of slavery. 

But the South has a new “race ques- 
tion” to face—one that has approached 
so insidiously, and from so unexpected 
a quarter, that few persons have real- 
ized in it a danger to existing political 
and social institutions of the South. 
The South has from the beginning been 
dominated, socially, politically, and in 
every other relation of life, by the so- 
called aristocracy, or, as they are more 
generally known, the “high-bred” 
whites. There has not, until recent 
years, been any account taken of the 
poor whites, now almost universally 
denominated the “Crackers.” There 
was no place for them in the economy 
of the South previous to the War of 
the Rebellion, as there was no sphere 
of action into which they could be 
fitted. ‘Their labor could not compete 
with the cheaper labor of the slaves, 


excepting in a few urban occupations, 
and, being landless, they could not 
become an agricultural or producing 
class; hence, they degenerated from 
the beginning into a besotted, ignorant 
and vicious class, living apart in the 
dense recesses of the pine woods, which 
then covered the South, multiplying 
with the usual fecundity of the poverty 
stricken, and by the time the war be- 
gan they comprised a vast majority of 
the white people of the central and 
southern portions of that section of our 
country known as the South. 

The origin of the Crackers is lost in 
obscurity. That they are a people apart 
from the educated and _ intelligent 
“high-bred” whites of the South, it 
needs but a glance to assure the intelli- 
gent observer; and the typical one, 
bred in the backwoods, coming into 
contact with civilization only by an 
occasional visit to some cross-roads 
store for the few necessaries that he 
cannot pick up in the pine woods, is.a 
sight to impress the observer with the 
conviction that extreme cases of rever- 
sion are possible even to such highly 
bred races as the English, Scotch, Irish 
and French, whence the Crackers are 
descended, when any of their members 
are neglected by civilization for several 
hundred years. 
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The most plausible theory as to the 
origin of the Crackers is that the 
original ones were the descendants of 
the “Redemptioners” and convicts, 
whom Great Britain poured on the 
shores of the colonies early in their 
history. No doubt their ranks were 
from time to time recruited by the 
addition of large numbers of the crim- 
inal and worthless classes, who found 
congenial surroundings among the lazy 
Crackers, away from all the restraints 
of civilization; and there is record of 
the reversion of people of high culture, 
who, becoming stranded on the shores 
of the colonies, gradually drifted away 
into the woods, only to turn up a cen- 
tury later, in the persons of their de- 
scendants, typical Crackers, with fam- 
ily names so degenerated by mispro- 
nounciation as to be hardly recogniza- 
ble. 

There has been advanced repeatedly, 
also, the theory that the two shiploads 
-of Huguenots who were cast away 
upon the shores of Georgia and Florida, 
mostly all of whom reached the land 
in safety, but eventually disappeared, 
were swallowed up in the pine woods 
and gradually became associated with 
the mass of the Crackers. 

Many of the Crackers (a typical 
Cracker is one who has not left his 
home in the pine woods, or been under 
the influence of education) in these 
States show unmistakably the Gallic 
cast of features, and their family names 
are but corruptions of names well 
known in France at the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, such 
as Gasher for Gaché, Delyou for de 
L’Eau, Ganney for Gagné, and many 
others. 

Owing to the fact that the services 
of the Redemptioners were needed in 
the Northern, non-slave-holding States 
as laborers and artisans, they soon 
became absorbed in the mass of the 
people and lost their identity as a 
separate class; but in the South, after 
they had worked out their freedom, 
they were turned adrift, and there be- 
ing no employment for them they grad- 
ually drifted into the woods. At that 
time a‘man with a rifle could keep him- 


self in what was then considered com- 
fort. 

As the land became cleared into 
farms and plantations the squatting 
Crackers were compelled to retire 
deeper into the woods, until by the 
time of the Rebellion they were pretty 
well congested into the sections of the 
South whose soil was worthless for 
plantation purposes. 

The Cracker had not been prospering 
as had his high-bred neighbor, the 
planter, in the period between the 
Revolution and the Rebellion. As the 
clearing of the land enhanced the riches 
of the slave-holder, in inverse propor- 
tion it decreased the prosperity and 
resources of the Crackers of the pine 
woods. Game gradually became scarce 
and many of them were compelled to 
clear small patches of scrub-land to 
enable them to raise a few sacks of corn 
for meal, instead of trading it for pelts; 
and instead of the game they had to 
depend more largely on the flesh of 
the razor-back hog. 

When the Rebellion broke out the 
Crackers were ripe for rapine and mur- 
der. Pushed to the very extremity of 
want by the aggressions of the high- 
bred whites, and smarting under the 
insolence of the Negroes, who to this 
day loathe the Crackers with a feeling 
such as one pariah race always feels 
for another, they were on the verge of 
breaking out when, opportunely, the 
beginning of the war gave a field for 
the outpouring of their surplus ener- 
gies, of which the ruling class was glad to 
take advantage. 

As soldiers in the Confederate armies 
the Crackers were for the first time put 
to general use by those who had always 
shunned and neglected them. They 
were glad of their services, and every 
device was used to influence them 
against the North. They were puffed 
up with pompous pride—made to feel 
that they were invincible; and, as a 
further stimulus to exertion on behalf 
of their masters, they were deluded in- 
to considering themselves as “South- 
ern gentlemen !” 

Consider the result of such hand- 
ling of ignorant, degraded men by 
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those whose cunning has ever been con- 
ceded, and we have the state of feeling 
of the mass of the Confederate troops 
when they marched to oppose the 
North. They were screwed up to the 
highest pitch of cocksureness, and the 
reaction was correspondingly great 
when the scales fell from their eyes at 
Appomattox—and they realized that 
“one Southern gentleman” (of the 
Cracker class) is not “equal to six 
Northern Yankees,” as General Jack- 
son puts it in his famous arithmetic. 

After Appomattox the North had the 
chance forever to win the good-will and 
co-operation of the Crackers of the 
South. Had the North possessed the 
gift of the prescience and recognized 
in the Crackers the future rulers of the 
South, it would have made them its 
allies, instead of, as it did, taking the 
surest course to alienate them forever. 
The Crackers went from the armies 
back to their homes among the pines 
of the South, disgusted with the ruling 
class and disillusioned as to their in- 
vincibility. They were in a state of re- 
ceptivity that should have been taken 
advantage of by the victors. They 
were not then bitter against the North 
—only dazed at the outcome of the 
struggle, which they had been assured 
would redound to their credit and 
profit. They would have welcomed the 
North as friends, with open arms—as 
they had not lost anything by the war 
and had everything to gain in the 
friendship of the North—had the North 
gone to them as friends; but instead 
the latter sent them the “carpet-bag- 
ger” and the Negro office-holder, with 
the result that they have come to hate 
the North, and it was an easy matter 
for the educated whites to resume their 
old ascendency over them. 

However, this latter state of affairs, 
in the nature of things, could not last 
as long as it had before. The break- 
ing up of the plantations into small 
farms after the war enabled the more 
thrifty of the Crackers to acquire a lo- 
cal habitation free from the fear of be- 
ing compelled to move onward at every 
sound of the lumberman’s axe; schools 
for their children soon sprang up and 
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the Crackers began to feel that they 
had become the social superiors of the 
Negroes, who had so long looked down 
upon them. The increasing use of the 
ballot taught them the rudiments of po- 
litical economy and freedom, and they 
began to believe that they had the 
same rights as citizens as their old op- 
pressors, the high-bred whites, and 
they, in a murmur at first, set up a 
cry for their rights that in some of the 
more northerly States of the former 
Confederacy swelled into a volume 
that carried all before it; and we have, 
for the first time in the history of the 
South, the spectacle of two of her most 
aristocratic States in the hands of the 
Crackers—the Carolinas. 

But these were not all the forces 
that tended to the uplifting of the 
Crackers as a class. With the intro- 
duction of industrialism in the South 
there opened a vast field of employ- 
ment for white labor. Crackers were 
the only available class, and they were 
induced in large numbers to forsake 
the pine woods and settle in the vicinity 
of the towns and cities in which North- 
ern capital was erecting mills and fac- 
tories. They soon acquired the tastes 
and habits of civilization, and their 


_keen wits realized that effort alone 


wins the battle of life. Their children 
had better school facilities, and in large 
numbers took whatever of higher edu- 
cation was afforded, and from which, 
being white, they could not be de- 
barred. The Cracker is a cunning fel- 
low, and once he gets a modicum of 
education can readily appreciate how 
his high-bred fellow-citizen kept in 
power so long—and he casts longing 
eyes ahead for the“benefit of his chil- 
dren. The grandsons and grand- 
daughters of the Crackers of antebel- 
lum days form the mass of what might 
be called the “middle class” of the 
South to-day. 

They are restless and ambitious. 
Two hundred years of free, untram- 
meled life in the pine woods have made 
them a race as hardy and virile as the 
heart of an oak, and with a storehouse 
of vitality that will last them as a class 
for ages to come. They have come to 
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know their rights. Already the lust 
of power is blazing from their eyes, 
and they stand to-day face to face with 
the aristocrat demanding at least an 
equal voice in the government of their 
common country. 

What will the high-bred whites of 
the South, who have held the reins of 
government since Colonial times, re- 
ply to this demand? This is the pres- 
ent “race question” in the South. If 
the aristocrat be wise he will grace- 
fully concede a portion of political 
power to the representatives of the 
“New South” and assist in the inevit- 
able—the gradual amalgamation of the 
two classes, a slight unbending of the 
upper to meet the rapid rise of the 
lower; but the signs indicate that he 
will not, for, to those who have made 
the political and social conditions of 
the South a study, the air is already 
full of the din of the coming strife be- 
tween the whites of the South. 

The sucess of the Populist movement 
(really a Cracker movement) has em- 
boldened the Crackers of the far 
South. They have won ther first stra- 
tegic point in the disfranchisement of 
the Negroes. 

Contrary to the general impression 
held at the North, the movement to dis- 
franchise the Negro has not been en- 
gineered by the high-bred whites. 
They, as a class, are the more friendly 
to the Negro, as they feel their de- 
pendency on them; but with the 
Cracker class it is different. They have 
no use for the Negroes, but on the 
other hand consider them as competi- 
tors in the industrial field, and resent 
the social and moral supremacy which 
the Negro has in the past vaunted over 
them. The advantage to the Cracker 
in the disfranchisement of the Negro 
lies in the fact that it removes the lat- 
ter from the field of politics and puts 
the former in a majority as regards votes. 

In a voting contest between the two 
white classes, the negro would have 
sided with his old masters, the aristo- 
crats, which would have enabled them 
to maintain the balance of power, but 
which they have forfeited by being led 
to disfranchise their old friends, the 


Negroes. The black man has a gen- 
uine regard for the descendants of his 
old masters of the “old families,” but 
despises the “po’ white trash” and his 
descendants, no matter to what finan- 
cial or political height they may have 
risen. 

One of the most potent factors in 
the elevation of the Crackers has been 
that of intermarriage with the aristo- 
crats. After the war many of the high- 
bred families were without homes and 
protectors, and gradually sank, socially, 
until their descendants met the rising 
tide of strong, virile Crackers on its up- 
ward way; and many intermarriages 
took place, resulting in what might be 
called a class apart, locally known as 
“half-strainers,” which is leading the 
Crackers by virtue of its forcefulness 
of character, embodying the mental 
traits and abilities of the aristocrats 
and drawing from their Cracker ances- 
tors a generous supply of physical 
strength stored up for their benefit in 
the depths of the pine woods of the 
South. 

The struggle is on, and will be a hard 
one, but its end can be easily foretoid 
by a student of Southern conditions 
The Crackers, led by the superior 
“half-strainers,” are bound to win by 
virtue of their numbers and their vital- 
ity. It is this vitality, assisted by 
Northern capital, that is building up 
the “New South” about which we have 
heard so much the last ten years. 

It is not the grandson of the ante- 
bellum magnate who is running the 
cotton mill, the turpentine still, and 
the lumber camp. No! It is the 
Ciacker and his Northern partner who 
are building up the New South, indus- 
trially, while the descendants of the 
planters and “gentlemen of the old 
school” are overcrowding the profes- 


sions, the Army and Navy, and leading 


that “Southern invasion of the North” 
which is so evident in our large cities 
in all ranks of intellectual endeavor. 
A modification of social conditions 
is bound to follow the domination by 
the Crackers of the political and indus- 
trial economies of the South. “Family,” 
as such, will be less and less a factor 
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as education and refinement permeate 
the mass of the Cracker body; and in- 
dividual worth, personal effort, and in- 
dustrial preferment will gradually be- 
come the open sesame to the society 
of the South, as they are to that of tise 
North. 

The results of the education of the 
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Crackers are shown in two United 
States Senators, nine Representatives 
in Congress, five Governors of States, 
and an increasing number of State 
legislators, while the editorial columns 
of some of the South’s greatest papers 
are directed by those whose ancestors 
were numbered among this class. 





HER LETTERS. 


A. GUDE DEEKUN. 


had a presentment of impending dis- 
aster, and I knew just where it was 
coming from, as it appeared in the form 
of a square gray envelope, faintly per- 
fumed with the odor of wood violets. 

Just as I was leaving the house, the 
postman stopped for a moment at the 
gate with the innocent looking little gray 
missive in his hand, and my heart fell as 
I recognized that small danger signal. 
The writer of the letter was, I felt sure, 
a certain young matron of my acquaint- 
ance,’ in fact a cousin, Helen Benning, 
with whom some time back I had been 
desperately in love, and who before her 
marriage to George Benning had often 
called upon me to help her out of the 
many difficulties into which her impulsive 
and erratic temperament frequently in- 
volved her. 

A striking example of this was the 
time she sought my advice when she had 
promised to marry a young lawyer named 
Scott and at the same time engaged her- 
self to Benning. On that occasion the 
gray letter came to my house with two 
special delivery stamps on it, and written 
directions to the messenger that if I was 
not at home to carry it to me wherever I 
might happen to be. I was at home and 
upon hurrying to see her was tearfully 
informed how matters stood and asked 
to decide which man she should marry. 

Of course I appreciated this great com- 
pliment to my taste in such matters and 
endeavored to find out which one she 
really wanted, in order to approve of her 
selection, that being the advice really 
desired. Finally I elicited from her 


enough to show that while she loved Ben- 
ning she thought it was her duty to 
marry Scott, as he had declared to her 
that she had led him to think that he was 
the favored one, and vowed that his life 
would be completely wrecked if she re- 
fused him. But she married Benning. 

And then later when she invited a 
voung man whom she had met at the sea- 
shore, and who afterwards proved to be 
an ordinary clerk in a small store, to her 
wedding, she intrusted to me the pleasant 
task of getting back the invitation. 

But the present case was even more 
serious. The lawyer Scott had been in- 
troduced to our circle two years pre- 
viously by a well known society man, 
as a man of means and high professional 
and social standing from Boston, and his 
gentlemanly bearing in connection with 
his pleasing manners and apparent wealth 
had enabled him to firmly establish him- 
self in our midst. But of late, rumor had 
coupled his name with several shady 
enterprises, and when about two months 
previously he was publicly arrested, 
charged with forgery, though he suc- 
ceeded in quieting the affair, it had re- 
sulted in his being dropped by his erst- 
while friends. 

To make the story short, the man 
proved himself to be an impostor and a 
rascal, and while it was remarked by 
many that he ought to be notified to leave 
town, no one saw fit to make the request 
a personal one, and the subject of the 
discussion seemed sufficiently calloused 


to stand the ostracism which was accord- 
ed him. 
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Prior to her marriage to George Ben- 
ning, Helen wrote Scott a letter in which, 
according to her story, she said she could 
not marry him, but endeavored to console 
him for her loss, by saying that while 
she cared a great deal for him she must 
marry Benning. Of course this was be- 
fore the villain’s unmasking. 

The present trouble was that Scott had 
demanded money of Helen and threat- 
ened, if it was refused, to show the letter 
to her husband, and Helen, instead of 
showing his threatening note to her hus- 
band and having him thrash the scoun- 
drel, as he undoubtedly would have done, 
had allowed herself to be frightened as 
Scott had expected and had sent him 
money on two occasions. 

But the climax had come two days 
before when she received an unsigned 
note saying that he was expecting to leave 
town shortly and demanding a sum that 
was entirely out of the question for her 
to raise. It began to look as though these 
demands would continue indefinitely and 
this last and most outrageous one exas- 
perated Helen so much that she had once 
more appealed to me for aid and assist- 
ance. 

Thus matters stood when I read the 
note the carrier handed me as I was leav- 
ing for my office that morning. The 
note was short and ran: 

“Dear Frank: 

“Please come to see me as soon as you 
get this, as I am in great trouble and 
want you to help me. 

“Hastily, 
“Helen. 

“P. S.—Do not say anything to George 
if you meet him. H.” 

The recording angel must have been 
very busy, disfiguring my record for the 
next several minutes, but as it had to be, 
and as my work could wait, I started 
directly for Benning’s and met him com- 
ing out of the door on his way to the 
city hall, where he was employed as 
deputy auditor. 

“Why, hello, Frank! Walk right in. 
Helen was just hoping you would come 
by as she is feeling blue this morning and 
wants you to get her some books. Go 
in, but you must excuse me, as I am 
already a little late and must hustle.” 
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And off he went while I entered with 
much foreboding as to the coming inter- 
view. 

Helen was still at the breakfast table 
and greeted me almost joyously with 
“O Frank, I just knew you would come 
and help me.” Then to the girl who was 
clearing the table: 

“Mary, just leave the things as they 
are for a few minutes,” and then she told 
me of her troubles as already stated. 

“Helen, this is simply scandalous. I 
thought you had stopped getting into 
these difficulties some time ago; and you 
a prominent young matron, too.” 

“Now Frank, please don’t scold, be- 
cause you know this happened long 
before I was married, and now that old 
wretch can make me such a lot of trouble 
if he is not kept quiet. But I just can’t 
raise five hundred dollars now and he 
says he will certainly send my letter to 
George if I don’t.” And the tears stood 
in her eyes as she tapped nervously on 
the table with a spoon. 

“This is pretty serious, Helen, not that 
I believe that you have been guilty of 
more than an indiscretion, but the fact 
that you have corresponded with this vil- 
lain and have twice paid him money 
would in itself not look very nice if it 
were known. What did you say in that 
first letter, anyway ?” 

“Why, nothing at all, Frank. You 
see of course I had promised George to 
marry him and naturally felt just a little 
sorry for this—this—creature, and when 
he wrote and said that his life had been 
wrecked by me, why, I answered it and 
tried to make it as easy as possible for 
him. I couldn’t have said much, but I 
really don’t remember exactly what I did 
sa te 

“So far as I can see it would not — 
made a particle of difference if he had 
shown the letter to George, as George 
would certainly have understood. But it 
is too late to discuss that phase of it now 
as we must devise means to get back that 
letter and the one you wrote since the 
affair began.” 

For a few minutes neither of us spoke, 
as I endeavored to think of some plan 
of procedure, as Helen was perfectly 
willing that I should do whatever seemed 
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best. The task was a delicate one, but 
an idea occurred to me that appeared 
feasible and I arose to leave, in order to 
perfect the details at my office. 

“T must get down to the office now 
and I think this can be arranged without 
much trouble, and our legal friend gotten 
well rid of in the bargain.” 

“O, I hope you can, and you don’t 
know how grateful I will be to you, for 
I must have that letter.” 

“Well, I think you will have reason to 
be. Helen, what kind of a fellow is that 
man out there fixing your garden? Can 
he be depended on to help me if I need 
him, and to hold his tongue?” 

“Yes, indeed, he can. Brengle is a 
German, and perfectly reliable. He 
would do anything for me, but what are 
you going to do?” 

“T hardly know yet. But I’d like you 
to meet me at Scott’s office at a quarter 
past one to-day when it is quiet around 
there, and tell your man to be sure to 
be at my house to-night by dark and just 
say to him that he will be paid for helping 
me with a little work.” 

Promptly at the time agreed upon, we 
met at Scott’s office and entered together. 
He was alone and busily engaged in 
manicuring his hands, and to judge by 
appearances, this was the most engross- 
ing task he had had for some time. 

Our entrance together somewhat sur- 
prised and disconcerted him, but he arose 
at once and placing a chair for Helen in- 
quired what could be done for her and 
looked at me questioningly. His assur- 
ance after all that had occurred made me 
ache to kick him out of his own place, 
but Helen with perfect composure said 
to him with a smile: 

“We came here—Mr. Simms as you 
are aware is my cousin and knows all 
about this matter—to tell you that it is 
impossible to pay you the sum you de- 
mand and to ask you to return me the 
letter for which I have twice paid you 
money, and also the note I wrote when I 
sent the last amount.” 

Scott, who had risen, lost his apparent 
calmness, and watched me nervously 
while she was speaking, as if trying to 
read my intentions toward him, and I 
noticed that he partly opened a drawer 
in his desk and let his hand rest on it, 
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but his face hardened again and with a 
perceptible sneer he remarked: 

“T’m sure I don’t see what connection 
Mr. Simms has with this affair unless he 
is going to pay the sum I mentioned. As 
both of you well know, owing to recent 
occurrences and the actions of some of 
my friends,” emphasizing the word 
friends, “I am compelled to resort to this 
means of raising money, and when this 
little matter is settled I propose to at once 
leave this God-forsaken place forever. 
And also, I must have the cash in hand 
by to-morrow afternoon, or else 3 
and he shrugged his shoulders and waved 
a hand suggestively as though that were 
sufficiently expressive of his intentions in 
the alternative. 

It was hard work to keep from thrash- 
ing him then and there for his boldfaced 
villainy and insulting manner, but the 
man evidently had a pistol in the drawer 
of his desk, and besides I had learned 
what I came to find out. So smothering 
my wrath I waited for Helen’s answer. 
But she did not know what I wanted 
her to do, so she turned toward me and 
said: 

“Well, I just cannot raise five hundred 
dollars, so I don’t know what you can do 
about it.” 

It was time for the interview to end, so 
I said with a contempt that was genuine, : 
but in a manner intended to disarm sus- 
picion from him: 

“Helen, I have told you in unmistaka- 
ble terms what I think of your conduct 
and that I could not help you, but rather 
than have a public scandal I will settle 
this thing myself with that— man. But 
it must be settled to-day and I will ar- 
range with him here to-night.” And to 
Scott: “I will have it arranged and will 
meet you here at eight o’clock to-night 
and you will give me both letters. But 
remember this— you leave town to-night, 
and if ever you set foot in it again I 
promise you I will head a mob to tar and 
feather you.” 

Scott had not looked either of us in 
the face while I was speaking, though 
he winced at some of the remarks, and 
instead of showing any feeling at my 
threat, he merely answered: 

“Very well, the letters shall be deliv- 
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ered when I get the money,” and returned 
to his finger nails. 

Just before dusk the Bennings’ man 
Brengle put in appearance at my office 
and I explained part of my plans to him, 
assuring him that the lawyer had wrong- 
fully obtained some papers belonging to 
Mrs. Benning which might cause her 
much loss if they were not recovered at 
once and quietly. He was perfectly will- 
ing to assist, and readily agreed to keep 
his own confidence. 

In settling with Scott in the way in 
which I did I doubtless violated more 
than one of the laws of the land, but I 
decided to let the end justify the means. 

Posting Brengle near the law office to 
watch Scott’s movements I went to the 
shop of a locksmith with whom I was 
well acquainted and procured a large as- 
sortment of keys, declining his proffered 
assistance to help me, as he supposed, to 
get my own keys out of my locked up 
office and desk. On my return Brengle 
reported that Scott had gone to his rooms 
about three squares away, and as near as 
the watcher could ascertain seemed to be 
packing his personal effects and getting 
ready to leave. 

This was good news, so leaving my 
confederate outside on guard, with the 
locksmith’s keys I quickly gained an en- 
trance to the office and after carefully 
screening the window and _ transom 
lighted a gas et that was directly over 
the desk. 

The desk also easily succumbed to the 
keys, and I began my search. It was as 
I feared, there was nothing whatever in 
the desk that had been written by Helen, 
though every cranny was carefully 
searched, care being taken to replace 
everything just as it had been left. A 
revolver was in the top drawer with a 
box partly filled with cartridges and 
these I placed in my pocket, and putting 
out the light locked the door and made 
a hurried trip back to the locksmith’s, 
with a job that caused him considerable 
surprise, but which he did, and hastening 
back I was relieved to find that Scott had 
not yet returned. 

Replacing the pistol and cartridges in 
the drawer the office was quickly locked 
up and the keys restored to the wonder- 
ing owner, and Brengle accompanied me 


home to wait until it should be time to 
keep the eight o’clock appointment. 

Scott’s office was in the lower part of 
a two story frame building, the balance 
of the structure serving as quarters for 
a photographer who closed his place of 
business early, and this fact in connection 
with the semi-darkness of the street had 
made it easy for my operations. 

When I rapped on the lawyer’s door 
at eight o’clock he was seated at his desk 
apparently very busy with some papers. 
He was carefully dressed and on a chair 
at his side was a small hand satchel, 
doubtless for the money. He was plainly 
nervous as was not unnatural, consider- 
ing the enterprise in which he was en- 
gaged, and on my entrance looked up 
quickly and even attempted a sickly sort 
of smile which instantly faded as | calmly 
seated myself on a chair opposite him and 
began chewing a toothpick. 

My demeanor clearly upset him, for 
he said, hastily: 

“Well, I suppose we can settle our 
little business at once, Mr. Simms?” 

“OQ yes, I am quite ready,” I an- 
swered, leaning back in the chair and 
chewing. 

“Well, er—er—suppose we proceed 
to business. You have the money?” 

“Where are the letters?” 

“Right here in my pocket,” tapping 
his coat, “and when you count out the 
five hundred they are yours.” And his 
face lighted up with pleasent anticipa- 
tions. 

Rising from the chair and going a 
step nearer to the man, I pointed a 
finger at him and said as impressively 
as possible: 

“Henry Scott, I have something to 
say that may interest you. I did not 
come here to pay you any money and 
have none with me, but I came for 
those two letters and expect to carry 
them away with me, so I| will trouble 
you to pass them over.” 

He stared at me first in blank amaze- 
ment, and then turned red with anger. 
and pushing his chair back blurted out: 

“You are either a fool or take 
me for one.” 

“Possibly both,” I replied; “and to 
return the compliment, you are the 
most despicable cur I ever had the mis- 
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fortune to run across. You are a mean, 
treacherous, sneaking, villainous hypo- 
crite, with not half the nerve of a high- 
wayman, but just a common, ordinary 
blackmailer.” I spoke with an even 
tone of voice and then added: 

“Please do not keep me waiting, but 
hand over the letters, after which I 
shall kick you out of your office.” 

Fairly livid with rage he retorted: 

“T’ll see you in first, and if 
you say a word more of that to me I'll 
shoot you down where you stand,” and 
he jerked open the drawer and pulled 
out his pistol. 

With all the earnestness and _ in- 
tensity I could muster up I gazed at 
him steadily in the eye, and said 
dramatically : 

“You contemptible villain, I am pos- 
sessed of powers which can and do 
defy that little toy weapon. Submit to 
my will!” and making some passes 
towards him I advanced toward the 
desk with outstretched, waving hands. 
He evidently thought me crazy and 
was white with terror. 

“You crazy fool, stop!” he shouted, 
and as I continued to advance he 
jumped from his seat, and pointing the 
revolver straight at me pulled the trig- 
ger twice. 

There were two faint, snapping 
sounds, like the noise made by paper 
caps in a toy pistol, and a bullet 
dropped from the muzzle of the weapon 
te the floor. The man turned perfectly 
ashen with amazement and stared at 
the pistol and then at me. 

Smiling calmnly and looking him 
steadily in the eye, I reached out a 
hand, inviting him by gesture to give 
me the weapon, when he suddenly 
raised it again and snapped it at me 
several times in quick succession with 
the same result, and before I could 
divine his intention drew back his arm 
and hurled the pistol at my head with 
all his might. The wonderful powers 
of which I was possessed barely en- 
abled me to dodge the missile and it 
struck the door with a crash and 
dropped to the floor. 

Whereupon the door opened quickly 
and Brengle entered. He had been 





told to wait outside until I called him, 
but the noise made by the impact of 
the pistol against the door, caused him 
to think that it was time to come in. 
Scott hailed him as a rescuer and yelled 
out, pointing to me: “Seize that man 
quick! He’s a raving maniac and just 
tried to——” but stopped short as he 
saw me speak in a low tone to the new- 
comer, and his jaw fell as he realized 
that he was trapped. 


After again demanding the letters 
and again being positively refused, 
without more ado we seized Scott, de- 
spite his fierce struggles, and after 
threatening to gag him if he attempted 
to cry out, I searched his pockets and 
valise thoroughly, while he looked sul- 
lenly on under guard of Brengle. 


As a result of this drastic proceeding 
I found two sealed envelopes addressed 
tc Helen and opened them at once. In 
one was the note she had sent with her 
last payment of “hush money,” and in 
the other nothing but a sheet of blank 
paper. This was very disappointing, 
as we might be interrupted, so I de- 
manded of the prisoner that he at once 
tell me where the original letter was, 
under pain of dire consequences, but 
his reply was unexpected: 


“You people in this town are almost 
too easy to be true, but you’ve got the 
drop on me now so I will talk straight. 
I have not and never have had any 
letier from Mrs. Benning that she’s 
becn asking for. That note, and one 
or two invitations and things of that 
sort. are the only writings I’ve ever 
received from her; but when she said 
she had written’: me somethting which 
might cause her trouble and insisted 
that I had it, why, I politely agreed 
with her and proceeded to make capital 
ovt of it. So I am giving you straight 
goods: when I say I haven’t any such 
letter, and never did have, and couldn’t 
give you one for five thousand dollars. 
I admit I put up a good bluff, but you 
have called me, and as I am willing to 
leave town tonight you had better stop 
this thing and let me go.” 


So earnest was he in his declarations 
that I was constrained to believe him, 
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and having Brengle remove his bonds 
I left the place after warning him that 
his movements would be watched until 
his departure. 

It is doubtless unnecessary to say 
that the real hypnotic influence on the 
pistol was exerted at the locksmith’s. 

Hastening to the Bennings’ home as 


“Francis Simms, I think you aré just 
horrid to sit there and scold me when 
I am just dying to get those letters. 
Please, give them to me right away 
and don’t tease me any more.” 

Taking the two envelopes from my 
pocket I handed them to her and waited 
as she eagerly drew out the contents. 











Mrs. W. M. COSHBURN, 


President of the Lucy Stone Club, and leading colored business woman 
of Worcester, Mass. 


I had promised, I was fortunate to find 
Helen alone, and before telling her the 
result of my efforts, I proceeded, on 
the strength of masculine superiority in 
general and my own in particular, to 
lecture her on the past and warn her 
that should she in the future be so 
indiscreet as to indulge in any more 
escapades she must not look to me for 
succor, winding up with, “Even now I 
fear I have done wrong to engage in an 
affair of this sort with another man’s 
wife.” 


Her face fell and she said in a startled 
tone: 

“Why, it isn’t here! 
is the letter?” 

“He didn’t have it. Said he never 
got such a letter from you. I searched 
him and all his papers thoroughly.” 

The tears came to her eyes and she 
fairly moaned: 

“O he did get it. And you promised 
me you would bring it to me to-night, 
and now he will send it to George, and 
then ” and she was on the point of 
crying when I said sharply: 


Francis, where 
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“Stop, Helen, don’t do that. Are 
you positive you sent it to him?” 

“Of course, Iam. I couldn’t forget 
anything like that, and, O yes! | wrote 
a letter that same day to Alice Lyons, 
and the hateful thing never answered 
it. J always knew she liked George, 
but she need not to have acted so mean 
because I married him.” 

I was wearing a light overcoat and 
had not removed it, and as I now re- 
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pocket and drew from it a handful of 
papers. With a little cry Helen sprang 
up and seizéd two small gray envelopes 
and then dropped back into her seat 
laughing almost hysterically. 

I had nothing to say and said it. In 
a moment Helen grew serious and then 
indignant. 

“Well, I declare! This is certainly 
scandalous! Here you have kept my 
letters in your pocket for a year—a 





EBONY AND IVORY. 


A Study, as posed by J. R. Carter. 


sumed my seat without replying, Helen 
wheeled her chair around so that she 
could see a beribboned calendar on the 
wall. 

“It was just a year ago yesterday 
that I gave you the letters to mail.” 
She stopped rocking suddenly, and sit- 
ting up in her chair looked at me ac- 
cusingly with a new light in her eyes. 

“Francis Simms! Maybe—did you 
forget to mail those letters ?” 

A strong misgiving seized me and 
automatically I reached in my coat 


See page 412. 


whole year—and-made me all this 
trouble for nothing.” 

Such is the gratitude of women, but 
presently I found my voice and re- 
niarked: 

“It seems to me that instead of being 
berated I deserve a unanimous vote of 
thanks for having saved you trouble 
instead of causing it, not to mention a 
paltry half-thousand dollars.” But she 
was greatly relieved and laughed mer- 
rilv as she replied: 
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“Of course, I should not have really 
paid the five hundred dollars,” and 
then with alarm as I picked up the note 
and letter from the table where she had 
placed them: 

“Why, what are you going to do 
with those ?” 

But I had reached the open grate and 
as I tossed them on the fire, answered 
her: 

“Put them away.” 

Instead of flaring up as I rather ex- 
pected, she merely smiled and said: 
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“T guess that’s the best way of doing 
it.” 

Brengle had been charged to keep 
an eye on Scott, but as the latter’s 
movements were now of no conse- 
quence to us, I took up my hat to go 
and end the espionage, but paused as I 
heard Benning coming in the front 
door, and asked: 

“Shall I mail this letter to Alice 
Lyons?” 

Helen laughed as she smoothed the 
wrinkles in the envelope and replied: 

“No, I shall show this to George.” 
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[Under this heading we shall publish monthly such short articles or locals as will enable our subscribers to keep in close touch 
with the various social movements among the colored race, not only throughout the country but the world. All are invited to 


contribute items of genera] news and interest. ]} 


Many able and brilliant women so far 
have been produced by the Afro-Amer- 
ican race, but none of them, to our 
knowledge, excell or surpass Mrs. Mag- 
gie Whiteman Steward, in literary at- 
tainments, and all the other accom- 
plishments with which the modern or 
the twentieth century woman is en- 
dowed. Mrs. Steward, it is true, was 
blessed in her girlhood days with edu- 
cational advantages which were not en- 
joyed to the same extent by many other 
boys and girls residing in the South- 
land. 

Mrs. Steward was born in the old 
Tar-Heel State, North Carolina. Her 
parents, the Whitemans, were highly 
connected and were noted for their 
liberal and progressive ideas; they 
were fortunate enough to realize that 
their daughter possessed talent, and 
they urged and encouraged her to de- 
velop it, which she has done to her 
everlasting credit. In the course of 
human events Miss Maggie Whiteman 
became aware of the fact that it was 
not good for woman to dwell alone in 
this cold world, so she became united 


in marriage to Mr. C. C. Steward, sec- 
retary and manager of the Grand Uni- 
ted Order of Galilean Fishermen, which 
was organized in 1854, and chartered 
by the legislatures of eight States. 

The early training and schooling 
which Mrs. Steward received enables 
her to discharge all the new and ex- 
acting duties which has been thrust 
upon her, without much difficulty. In 
1897 she became the editor of The Ship, 
the official organ of the Grand United 
Order of Galilean Fishermen, and as a 
logical, forciable and fascinating writ- 
er Mrs. Steward cannot be surpassed 
by any woman of the Afro-American 
race, and she will or can measure arms 
with the ablest women writers of any 
race, and ranks shoulder to shoulder 
with the men. It is always a source 
of much pleasure to read the produc- 
tions from her pen, which certainly 
must be dipped in golden ink, for the 
practical ideas and the sound advice 
which she hands out to the many thou- 
sands of readers of The Ship are truly 
golden. 

She is not only a fluent and versatile 
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writer, but she is also a charming con- 
versationalist and lecturer, and as No- 
ble Governess of the Order which she 
so ably and credibly represents, she 








THE LATE Mrs. MAMIE S. JOHNSON, 
New York, N. Y. See page 389. 


has delivered her favorite lecture on 
“A Swing Around the Circle,” and 
many others, before audiences com- 
posed of both races throughout the 
Southern States, the Eastern States 
and Canada. Being cultured to a high 
degree, firm and steadfast in what she 
conceives to be right and just, Mrs. 
Steward has and is accomplishing a 
great work by instilling and inculcating 
purer thoughts and higher ideals into 
the minds of all women who have the 
pleasure of coming in contact with her 
or who read her writings, which en- 
ables them in every way to live better 
and nobler lives. 

Largely through the efforts of Mrs. 
Steward the order which she is so 
prominently identified with has bought 
an extensive plantation at Nottoway, 
located in Nottoway County, Va., and 
it and the buildings upon it cost over 
$21,000. There the aged and the dis- 
abled members of the Order are pro- 
vided with a comfortable home free 


until the end of time. There also is 
located the Orphan Home of the Order, 
where the orphan children of the mem- 
bers are cared for, educated and taught 
various trades. Mrs. Steward spends 
much of her time on the plantation in 
superintending its affairs and in look- 
ing after the wants and comforts of the 
Old Folks and the children. 

Her labors in the interest of the 
Galilean Fishermen does not stop here, 
but the Order has recently purchased a 
large farm in Tuscaloosa County, Ala., 
which consists of over two hundred 
acres of land, and it is the intention of 
the Order or the institution to conduct 
scientific farming, saw-milling, brick- 
yards, cotton ginning, modern dairy- 
ing, and such other industries as may 
from time to time prove advisable. In 
order to further this worthy project 
or undertaking the legislature of Ala- 
bama, on the 17th day of February last, 
passed a bill giving the Order the right 





ProrF. WM. H. DAMMOND, C.E., 
Detroit, Mich. See page 390 


to take the criminal boys of the State, 
with a single eye to reforming and edu- 
cating them as Mrs. Steward and her 
associates deem best. Her work in 
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connection with the Alabama farm does 
not leave her much time to devote to 
fads and those other useless and fool- 
ish things which occupy the time of 
sO many women who drift through life. 

This extraordinary and remarkable 
women still has other labors to per- 
form aside from those herein enumer- 
ated. The United Order of Galilean 
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A beautiful life was hers and her 
tragic death was a deep-felt blow to her 
many friends. She was an influential 
membcr of the St. Philips P. E. Church 
of New York City. At the age of twenty 
she was married to Henry E. Johnson, 
which proved a very happy union, and 
they were blessed with a baby girl. 
The mother’s health failing she was sent 











Mrs. MAGGIE WHITEMAN STEWARD, BRISTOL, VA. 
See page 387. 


Fishermen not only manufactures all 
the regalia for its own members, but 
it also manufactures regalias, banners 
and badges for other societies, thus 
giving employment to many young 
women of our race. This department is 
also under the watchful care of Mrs. 
Steward, who is a thorough business 
woman, and an honor to all women. 


Mrs. Mamie S. Johnson, lately de- 
ceased, was born in New York City. 


to the mountains, where she remained 
until sufficiently improved to return 
home for a short visit. She fixed upon 
her mother’s birthday as a suitable time 
for this visit. While waiting for the 
train to arrive, Mrs. Johnson stood with 
friendsuponthedepot platform. The train 
arrived suddenly, with more thau usual 
speed, thus knocking over much bag- 
gage which was to be taken on. This. 
in turn threw Mrs. Johnson off her feet, 
under the wheels of the moving train. 
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Her funeral was held from her church, 
her pastor, Rev. Bishop, officiating, 
with the assistance of Rev. Clifton of 
St. David’s Church. 


Mr. Isaiah F. Evans, a prominent 
pharmacist of Hartford, Conn., is em- 
ployed by the F. B. Edwards Drug Co., 
and has secured an enviable reputation 
with the Drug Clerk’s Association. 

Mr. Ievans is one of three licensed 
colored pharmacists in the State. A 
mention will be given of the other two 
in an carly number of our magazine. _ 

Mr. Evans is a genial and popular 
young man, and holds the post of Ist 
Lievtenent of Uniform Rank Branch 
of the E. C. Day Lodge, K. of P. 


Prof. Wm. H. Dammond was born 
in the “City of Superlatives,” Pittsburg, 
Pa. He is the son of the late Edward 
Dammond and of Lucy Dammond, who 
was formerly Miss Lucy Dorsey of Win- 
chester, Va. 





ISAIAH F. EVANS, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Surrounded, as one is in Pittsburg, 
not only by smoke and hills, but also 
by thrift, enterprise and genius, what 
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wonder then that ambition should tower 
above the haze and ascend to lofty 
heights? From bootblack to newsboy, 





REv. A. L. DE MOND, 
New Orleans, La. 
See page 257. 


from newsboy to typo, from typo to the 
learned profession of a civil engineer 
mark the gradation by which the pro- 
fessor has risen. It was while attend- 
ing his Alma Mater, Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, that he spent his 
evenings setting type in order to assist 
in supporting himself in college. 

He was graduated from college with 
the degree of civil engineer at the early 
age of twenty, being the first negro 
graduate of Western University ot 
Pennsylvania. Desirthg to supplement 
his college work in electricity by post- 
graduate study of that science, a few 
weeks after graduation he entered the 
students’ course of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, where he remained 
for thirteen months. 

Having been induced by persons rec- 
ognizing his ability as a scholar and 
his utility to the race, to enter some 
negro institution of higher learning, the 
young civil engineer applied for and was 
elected to the chair of mathematics in 
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Paul Quinn College, Waco, Texas. 
This position he held two successive 
years, resigning only to fill a similar po- 





CHARLES T. ALSDORF, 


Newburg, N. Y. 


See page 398. 


sition in the “mother institution,” Wil- 
berforce University, at Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 

During the professor’s stay at Wil- 
berforce, he was called to Pittsburg to 
furnish expert testimony in an engineer- 
ing controversy then pending in the Al- 
legheny county courts. On arriving 
at the scene of the trial, he learned that 
he was the only expert the prosecution 
had retained, while the defense had se- 
cured the sérvices of one of the oldest 
and most prominent engineering firms 
in Pennsylvanias The fight between 
the experts of the opposing sides was 
protracted and warmly contested, but 
resulted in a victory for the prosecution. 
Prof. Dammond’s manner of discussing 
technical points adduced by himself and 
his opponents caused the opposing at- 
torney in his address to the jury, to con- 
cede the high mathematical attainments 
of “the colored engineer” in the case. 

At present, Prof. Dammond is in the 
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employ of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, being one of its assistant bridge 
engineers. 

Prof. Dammond is a thorough race 
man, and never loses an opportunity of 
encouraging racial enterprise by what- 
ever patronage he can give. He is a 
member of Bethel A. M. E. Church, De- 
troit, Mich., and assistant superintend- 
ent of the Sabbath School. Though 
not an active politician himself, he is am 
uncompromising foe to the idea held by 
many that all negroes should cease tc 
be politicians, vigorously maintaining at 
all times that the race’s political activi- 
ties should be reformed, but not de- 
stroyed. 

A& little over a year ago, Prof. Dam- 
mond married Miss Mabel Moffard, oi 
Detroit, the result of the union being 
William H., Jr., a lively little fellow four 


SIMON P. ALSDORF, 


Newburg, N. Y. 
See page 398. 


months old. Mrs. Dammond bears 
the distinction of being the first negro 
graduate of the Ypsilanti High School, 
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at Ypsilanti, Mich. Immediately after / so increased as to convince the most 


graduating she became a_ primary 
teacher in the colored schools of Waco, 





Cc. HENRY TINSLEY, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Texas. But being of a progressive and 
studious disposition, and posessing high 
intellectual endowment, she was rapidly 
promoted, until she became instructor 
in Latin in the Waco Colored High 
School, which position she held until a 
short while before her marriage. 
Among the progressive Negroes of 
this country, whose success has been 
attained through self-exertion, may be 
mentioned Mr. Henry L. Sanders, the 
well-known haberdasher and manufac- 
turer of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. San- 
ders began business in a very small 
way, receiving the usual rebuffs and 
experiencing the ups and downs which 
characterize the adventures of the 
average colored business man. His un- 
questioned honesty, attention to busi- 
ness, and promptness to duty have been 
the watch words of his success. Ina 
single room, with no help but his own 
hands, he began the manufacturing of 
waiters’ and cooks’ jackets, bar, bar- 
ber and butchers’ coats, and other 
goods along that line. His business has 








fastiduous that the Negro is a success 
in the business world. At present Mr. 
Sanders is doing a large business in his 
original line, and in addition conduct- 
ing one of the largest stores for gents’ 
furnishing goods and haberdashing in 
general, in the city of Indianapolis. He 
gives employment to a dozen or more 
people, including traveling men, and 
his goods are used and demanded all 
over the country. ) We present an ex- 
cellent likeness of Mr. Sanders to the 
readers of the Magazine, and trust it 
may prove an impetus to young colored 
boys to strive to succeea through their 
own efforts and exertions. 


Mr. C. Henry Tinsley, whose portrait 
appears in this issue, is a native of Vir- 
ginia, and one of the best known colored 
actors on the Pacific Coast. He organ- 
ized the Bay City Democratic Club in 
1891, and is at present the stage man- 
ager of the Shakesperean Stock Co., of 
San Francisco, Cal. In both tragic and 














HENRY L. SANDERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


romantic acting Mr. Tinsley has few 
equals among his race. His Damon in 
Damon and Pythias; Appius Claudius 
in Virginus and Shylock from the Mer- 











chant of Venice deserves especial men- 
tion. He possesses rare versatile tal- 
ent and is an ardent student in classical 
literature and the drama; and as a Thes- 
pian he will surely pave his way to suc- 
cess. 


Among the younger set of women 
in Chicago who are fast forging them- 
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accomplished pianist, and can converse 
and correspond in the German lan- 
guage as fluently as in English. She is 
poetically as well as artistically in- 
clined, and samples of her poetry have 
appeared from time to time in the Chi- 
cago daily papers. 

Mrs. Blackwell was born in London, 
Eng., July 16th, 1882. Her father, a 
native of Jamaica, B. W. I., went to 























Mrs. FRANCES ELLEN WATKINS HARPER. 
See page 366. 








selves to the front rank in the business 
world is Violette Neatly-Blackwell, 
stenographer and court reporter, whose 
likeness appears in this issue of the 
Colored American Magazine. 

Besides being one of Chicago’s lead- 
ing court reporters, Mrs. Blackwell is 
an adept with the needle. Many of the 


homes of the Smart Set are graced by 
her delicate laces, artistic embroidery 
and Mexican drawn work. She is an 





England when quite a boy to be edu- 
cated, and her mother came from the 
shores of beautiful Lake Geneva, in 
Switzerland. The family came to 
America in 1884, locating in Chicago. 
Mrs. Blackwell is a product of the 
public and high schools of Chicago, 
and of the Chicago Athenaeum Busi- 
ness College. At an early age she ex- 
hibited marked talent in the field of 
literature, and at the age of eleven, in 
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a contest among public school children 
conducted by the Chicago Record, she 
received a brevet of authorship for an 

















HENRY C. GIBSON, 
Peoria, Ill. 


excellent story, which was afterwards 
published in full in an issue of that 
paper. 

At the age of twelve she received the 
first prize in a literary contest conduct- 
ed by the Chicago branch of the 
Girl’s Friendly Society, which is an es- 
tablished society of most Episcopal 
churches in England, the West Indies 
and America. She was in competition 
with seventy-two others, all of whom 
were white and older. The prize, a 
gold-bowled spoon, with the society's 
motto engraved in it, is one of her most 
treasured possessions. 

Mrs. Blackwell is one of the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago Colored 
Women’s Business Club, and a com- 
municant at St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church. 

Besides the onerous duties, domestic 
as well as professional, she spares a 
part of her valuable time to the Col- 
ored American Magazine, she being 
one of our Chicago agents. 
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One of the noteworthy men of the 
Afro-American race in the State of IIl- 
inois is H. C. Gibson, of Peoria. Few 
men have risen from lowly and trying 
circumstances to such a position of 
honor. His career is one that reflects 
credit upon the race he represents. He 
was born in Boonville, Mo., Dec. 25, 
1853, and at the age of eleven went 
west by the ox-team route. In 1869 he 
returned to Boonville, after spending 
some time in the wilds of Montana. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the school 
room for the first time as « pupil. The 
Hon. J. Milton Turner was his first 
teacher. Young Gibson made rapid 
progress in his studies and soon became 
assistant teacher under Prof. Joseph 
Pelham, now of Hannibal, Mo. After 
spending a year at Lincoln Institute at 
Jefferson City, Mo., he came to the state 
of Illinois and entered the high school 
at Princeton, Burrau Co., Ill., graduat- 





PHILIP M. SUNDAY, 


Paducah, Ky. 
See page 795. 


ing June 6, 1879. The same year he 
came to Peoria and entered the employ 
of George W. Rouse & Son, dealers in 
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farm machinery, bicycles, etc. He re- 
mained with this firm and the Rouse 
Hazard Co., as manager of the shipping 
department until Oct. 15, 1808, filling 
the position with entire satisfaction. 
He is a prominent leader in politica) 
circles, having been president of the 
Fifer Republican Club since its organi- 
zation over twelve years ago. This is 
the oldest colored Republican club in 
the state, and is quite a factor in state 
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ing school in Texas, Thomas, Sophie 
and Samuel. Mrs. Gibson is well and 
favorably known, and a leader in both 
church and social work. They have a 
beautiful home on Longworth Avenue. 

Mr. Gibson has been appointed 
Deputy Sheriff of Peoria and is serv- 
ing his second term. 

A man with such a record in his own 
home is a living argument in favor of 
the possibilities of the race along the 


PRICE A. ADAMS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
See page 397. 


as well as local politics. Mr. Gibson is 
also an active Free Mason, and has held 
the honored position of Grand Treas- 
urer of the Grand Lodge since 1893. 
Aside from all his business, political and 
fraternal duties, he finds time to work 
for the Master in church and Sunday 
School. 

On coming to Peoria, he united with 
the First Congregational Church of 
this city and has been an active member 
ever since. 

Mr. Gibson is married, and has a 
charming family, consisting of a wife 
and four children—Carrie, now teach- 


lines of social and economic advance- 
ment, and his accomplishments should 
be an inspiration to the young men of 
our race to let nothing retard their 
progress. What Mr. Gibson has done 
each one can do, and even more. All 
that is needed is to realize there is no 
such word as fail. 


Philip M. Sunday is one of the bright- 
est young men of Paducah, Ky. He 
is engaged in the drug business, having 
bought out the W. H. Lancaster & 


Co.’s stock. Having decided on the 
profession he would follow, he prepared 
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himself thoroughly for the work. Hav- 
ing finished the classical course at Fisk 
University, he took a course in the 
Meharry Pharmaceutical College of 
Walden University, receiving the degree 
of Ph. C. 

While still a student at this school he 
was examined by the Tennessee Board 
of Pharmacy with nine other applicants 
-——seven of these being white. 


While in school he received a num- 
ber of honors. He filled all the posi- 
tions on the “Fisk Herald,” the college 
paper, from the devil to the editor. He 
was also president of the leading liter- 
ary club in Fisk, the “Excelsior Literary 
Club.” 

He has now chosen Paducah for his 
future home, and he proves a great ad- 
dition to this thriving Kentucky town. 





Miss ALICE SIMMS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Out of the ten, Mr. Sunday was the 
only one that was successful in receiv- 
ing a certificate of registration. 

A few months later he passed a suc- 
cessful examination before the Ken- 
tucky Board of Pharmacy. In this ex- 
amination, there were thirty-one fail- 
ures—all whites. 

Mr. Sunday has always been a faith- 
ful worker and a bright student, and is 
now an excellent pharmacist. 


Miss Alice Simms is a daughter of 
Mr. George S. Simms, an old em- 
ployee of the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis, Mo. Miss Simms belongs to 
the younger set and is quite an ama- 
teur actress; she is much for enter- 
tainments given for charitable pur- 
poses. Miss Simms recently graduated 
from the Sumner High and Normal 
Schools. 
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Miss Clara S. Hutt is the oldest 
daughter of Mr.. Branch Hutt of St. 
Louis, Mo., who is one of the oldest 
employees in the postal service Miss 
Hutt is a cultured young lady and pos- 
sesses a soprano voice of rare qualities. 
She has just returned from Paris, 


where she has been sojourning 
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est endeavor and perseverence obtained 
employment with Mr. Lincoln J. Carter, 
the great playwright and theatre man- 
ager. Mr. Carter at once perceived the 
rare and natural ability for art, undevel- 
oped as it was, and sent him to the 
Chicago National Art Institute, where 
he is now making the best possible use 


Miss CLARA S. HUTT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Price A. Adams is a Lexington, Ky. 
boy, whose talent for drawing and paint- 
ing has been recognized by some of the 
acknowledged leaders in the arts. Born 
some twenty years ago, he early evinced 
a passion for sketching. Trees, ponds, 
figures animate and inanimate, any- 
thing, everything became subjects of 
his pencil. He received a common 
school education, but his parents were 
unable to gratify his desire for higher 
study, especially in his loved art. In 
1898 he came to Chicago, and by earn- 


of his great opportunity, and promises 
to fufill the expectations of his benefac- 
tor. His scenic work is excellent, and 
much of it is used in the curtaining of 
Mr. Carter’s theatre in Chicago. <A 
connoisseur who accidentally came upon 
one of a pair of vases painted by Mr. 
Adams, remarked that the person who 
painted that was capable of reaching 
almost unlimited heights in the art of 
painting, were his gehius cultivated. 
Mr. Adams has profited by the remark, 
and with the aid of Mr. Carter, in the 
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near future we may hear that this young 
man is holding his own among the 
artists of the predominating race. 





A musical family are the Alsdorfs, and 
they have completely captured New- 
burgh, N. Y., as chronicled in “The 
Daily Press,” of that city: 
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Father Salley, the Sisters of Charity and 
the Christian Brothers were present to- 
gether with the parents of the children. 
The youthful dancers were clothed in 
their very best, and they danced to the 
splendid music of the Alsdorf’s with a 
grace and precision which would put 
many of their elders to shame. Prof. 




















PROF. D. B. ALSDORF, NEWBURG, N. Y. 


“The children of St. Patrick’s school 
had the time of their lives a short time 
since, for it was the occasion of the first 
reception of their dancing class, and 
two hundred and fifty of them joined 
in this popular diversion. The hall 
was beautifully decked in lavender, 
green and white, and palms and other 
plants made a garden of the stage. 


Alsdorf and his sons have worked won- 
ders with the young people, who went 
through a most varied program. The 
average dance has lanciers, waltzes and 
two-steps, and the children had all these 
and the three-step schottische, the two- 
step waltz, the seaside polka, and others 
as well, 

The fancy dances particularly brought 
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out the applause of the spectators, the 
work of the children in the three-step 
schottische which involves the grace of 
the minuet with the more spirited schot- 
tische and two-step, was really phenome- 
nal. The same criticism holds good for 
the other dances. 
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The children were perfectly delighted 
with the event, which was a distinct in- 
novation. The children, Father Salley, 
the Sisters, the Brothers, and Profs. D. 
B. and Charles Alsdorf shared in the 
general congratulation.” 

Prof. Alsdorf has been teaching danc- 











ULYSSES J. ALSDORF, NEWBURG, WN. Y. 
Leader of Alsdorf’s Orchestra. 


The grand march of the iarger chil- 
dren was led by Nicholas Powell, Jr. 
and Miss Margaret Delaney, while that 
of the tots was led by Madeline Brennan 
and Catherine Fitzpatrick. 

A feature was a military drill given 


by a corps of thirty boys. These, under 
the command of Rev. Bro. Anthony, 
executed military movements with the 
promptness, ease and grace of regulars. 


ing classes in Newburg for forty years 
past, and he says “never during that 
period has he had a larger and more 
intelligent body of pupils. 

The aged professor personally re- 
ceived all the guests as they arrived, 
and was apparently the happiest of the 
assemblage, grasping each new arrival 
by the hand, speaking a word to this 
one, offering suggestions to another. 
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Charles T. Alsdorf, who has been his 
right hand man during the trying sea- 
son now closed, assisted him in looking 
after the welfare of the guests. Mrs. 
Alsdorf, motherly old lady, looked 
after the comfort of the little ones that 
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music is almost as popular as Alsdorf’s 
dances, and last evening it sounded even 
better than usual. The festivities were 
continued until about 2 o’clock, when 
the finale came, and the Soiree Dan- 
sante, or popular reception, was ended. 
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CORPORAL GEO. G. ANDERSON, OF PADUCAH, KY. 
Headquarters Clerk, 25th Infantry, U.S.A. 


no draught or wind should pass over 
them to endanger health. About 8.30 
the orchestra took position and rendered 
a select program of music. When this 
had been concluded, dancing was in 
order, and the scene presented as the 
young people came on the floor and 
went through their evolutions, was one 
that beggered description. Alsdorf’s 


Mr. George G. Anderson is at pres- 
ent a member of Co. K. 25th Infantry. 
He served as private and corporal in 
that famous regiment, the 8th Illinois 
Infantry, U.S. Vols., serving six months 
in Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War. He re-enlisted in the regular 
army May 18, 1899, at Evansville, Ind., 
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and has been in the Philippines since 
August Ist, 1899. 

The portrait that is published in this 
issue is a representation of field ser- 
vice uniform. Mr. Anderson was re- 
lieved from duty as Headquarter Clerk 
at his own request, April 26th, 1901, re- 
joined his company May 2d, 1901. 

It is said that Mr. Anderson entered 
the regular army to attain a practical 
knowledge of military science, but 
missel his aim, as more than two-thirds 
of his enlistment has been consumed in 
the performance of clerical duties as- 
signed him by superior officers both in 
the Volunteers and Regulars. He says 
he likes Cuba better than the Philip- 
pines, because the Cubans are closer al- 
lied to his race by nature and are more 
industrious than the Filipinos. 


The bells at St. Augustine’s Epis- 
copal Church of Boston, Mass., the 
only colored church in this country 
having a set of chimes, were played on 
Easter Sunday by Mr. George Ruffin, 
organist. 


J. H. Deveaux has been reappointed 
Collector of the Port of Savannah. 
Some opposition to him had been 
shown owing to his color, but the ad- 
ministration of his office had been com- 
mended by the business men of Savan- 
_ nah without regard to party. 


Miss Violet Johnson, of Summit, 
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N. J., was born in Wilmington, North 
Carolina. Her bright and cheerful dis- 
position was apparent even as a child, 
and at an early age she began her work 
of brightening the lives of those less 
fortunate than herself. In 1887 she was 
appointed assistant teacher in the mis- 
sionary school—in charge of the 
Woman’s Baptist Home Missionary So- 
ciety of Chicago, of which Miss M. E. 
Dobbins was the head teacher. In this 
field of labor she found much success, 
and was a faithful worker among the 
children, who loved her devotedly. The 
same year she was sent to Boston to 
meet the Chicago gathering at a Na- 
tional Convention, and made an address 
in Tremont Temple in behalf of the 
work in Wilmington. In 1892 she 
moved to Brooklyn, N. Y., and united 
with the Concord Baptist Church, and 
taught for two years in the Sunday 
School under Superintendent Dodson. 
Circumstances causing her removal to 
Summit, New Jersey, she became ac- 
tively engaged in mission work in the 
town, and was instrumental in starting 
the first and only Baptist mission there 
—under Rev. J. W. Spruill. Besides 
the presidency of the Hypatia Club, 
which she organized, she is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Douglas Memorial Literary 
Society of the Fountain Baptist Church, 
and active in all the good work of the 
town, her upright and noble character 
being an inspiration and help to all who 
are associated with her. Miss John- 
son is agent for “The Colored American 
Magazine” in Summit, N. J. 





THE FUTURE OF THE AFRO-AMERICAN. 


R. M. HALL, M.D., BALTIMORE, MD. 


This is a question that concerns not 
only the intelligent and educated peo- 
ple among the whites, but also is one 
that the better thinking portion of the 
colored people is very much alarmed 
about. The Act of Emancipation lib- 
erated a mass of people who previously 
had no responsibility, no conception 
of liberty, whose habits had been 


formed under the domination of a mas- 
ter class. The conditions under which 
they once existed were transmuted to 
a condition. for which they were utterly 
and entirely unprepared. While lib- 
erty is essential to character, it is also 
necessary that it bring in its train 
responsibility. True character can 
only be formed by a concentration of 
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effort to do those things which Chris- 
tian doctrine and the moral code 
teaches. The nations of the earth 
which are the most highly civilized 
are those whose conception of Chris- 
tianity and morality shine out most 
brightly as the beacon upon a hill. It 
has taken years and centuries of the 
teaching of Christ disseminated from 
every church and school house to bring 
about an advanced state of civilization. 
When the masses of the people are 
ignorant and supersitious, then we find 
degradation, sloth, crime and immoral- 
ity. On the other hand, when an in- 
dividual or nation has once been in the 
depths of infamy and vice and is sud- 
denly transmuted to a condition of 
power and greatness, the reaction is too 
sudden and grave and excesses are 
indulged in. Think of a physician 
whose patient has been very ill from 
one of the essential fevers, permitting 
said patient to indulge to excess in 
eating or drinking, what result is sure- 
ly to follow. The last state of said 
patient is worse than the first. 

Our people once were simple, child- 
like and bland. Their intellects were 
enfeebled, their bodies only made to 
perform certain tasks, their ideas of 
Christianity and morality were vague, 
crude and immaterial, and they had no 
conception of the duties pertaining to 
a high state of civilization. 

Shakespeare says “some men are 
born great, some achieve greatness, 
while others have greatness thrust 
upon them; the latter seems to have 
been the condition as regards the col- 
ored man. ‘There was thrust upon 
them conditions and circumstances 
which their enfeebled minds, owing to 
their previous position in society, were 
unable to fully grasp and hold. Now, 
as I’ve said above, while liberty is es- 
sential to character, character is the 
main spring of true civilization. Lib- 
erty does not include license. Liberty 
permits the individual to do or not to 
do; character is the moral force or 
influence which permeates the individ- 
ual or race and makes of him or them 
persons of strong moral traits, which 
means the estimate attached to them 


by the community in general. Now 
as character is as quoted above, what 
is essential for the people to attain it? 
One writer has said, give me a child 
to train in my religion, subject to the 
environments which I will place around 
him or her for the first ten or twelve 
years of its life, and I will defy any one 
to change it. 

Now in the upbuilding of character 
we should commence at the infant in 
its mother’s arms. Teach it, from the 
time it begins to lisp, habits of cleanli- 
ness and that its duty is to obey pa- 
rental instruction. A great duty de- 
volves upon the mothers of the coming 
generation. Are her children to become 
degenerates, or are they to be made 
noble specimens of mature manhood? 
Is she to train or permit them to grow 
up in sloth, idleness, viciousness or 
immorality, or will she by precept and 
example make of them true, upright 
and honorable citizens of the com- 
munity? The Sabbath school and the 
day school are only adjuncts to the 
proper moral and mental training of 
che young child. It is within her power 
to make or mar her offspring. Is not 
every mother proud that her progeny 
is noble, true and good? A great re- 
sponsibility also rests upon the fathers 
of the rising generation. They should 
foster and encourage mothers in the 
proper development of their children in 
order that they may grow up to be 
useful and honorable citizens. The 
future of the Afro-American depends 
largely upon environments and proper 
training of the youth of today. We 
have our destiny in our own hands. 
Shall we permit all opportunities to be 
frittered away. Is-it not the duty of 
the clergy to instill wholesome and 
honorable principles into the minds of 
the people, state to them clearly and 
positively their bounden duty and keep 
fresh before their minds the inevitable 
consequences of failure to observe all 
laws, physical, moral and divine? An- 
other thing which is essential to the 
well being of the colored race is absolv- 
ing themselves of from all mean, low 
and petty prejudices. When they see 
one of their number enter trade, busi- 























ness or one of the professions, their 
unbounden duty is to give him or her 
all their influence they possibly can. 
Give him or her a large measure of 
their patronage, so as to enable them 
to become members of standing in their 
respective situations. If one is built 
up in his trade, business or profession 
you thus enable him to employ others 
in his business, you enable him to be- 
come an extensive employer, you give 
him standing and greatness in his busi- 
ness; by so doing others will be able 
to enter into business, giving employ- 
ment to large numbers of his race, and 
you will then find that all others in 
business are ready and willing to give 
him encouragement, support and pat- 
ronage as well as prestige in the com- 
munity. The higher and loftier one 
establishes himself, shows the adapt- 
ability of the race to succeed in life. 
Let the better class of colored people 
frown down upon vice, crime and im- 
morality; illustrate to the powers that 
be that the colored people as a whole 
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detest crime; that the criminal classes 
are their enemies as well as the enemies 
of the State; have no collusion with 
crime in its various forms and be ready 
at any and all times to uphold the 
State in the punishment of violators of 
its laws. 

And finally I would ask the white 
citizens of our country to aid abet and 
assist those who are struggling for 
better manhood. Encourage them in 
their endeavors to make of themselves 
good, true and honorable citizens of the 
land. 

Give credit to them for their en- 
deavors to exalt their race in their 
upward movement, and in due course 
of time they will be felt in the com- 
munity as a power working together 
for the good of the whole people. I 
would have them know that there are 
among the colored race true specimens 
of mature manhood who are working 
for the purpose of leavening the whole 
people. 


THE COLORED MAN’S RELATION TO THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC AND THE REPUBLIC’S 
RELATION TO HIM. 


T. GILBERT HAZEL. 


There need be no doubt as to the 
greatness of the American Republic. 
She is great in actual wealth; great in 
possibilities: being pregnant with men 
of inventive genius. But the true 
greatness of a Republic must not be 
judged by the mere existence of these, 
but rather by the manner in which 
these are expressed in her body politic 
—through her _ institutions—through 
her customs and laws, and by the prin- 
ciples of equity upon which these laws 
are exercised, as well as their effective- 
ness in ameliorating the social condi- 
tions of all classes of her citizens. 

The American Republic, making 
these pretensions, and other nations ac- 


knowledging her greatness to the ex- 
tent of adopting some features of her 
system of government, let us at once 
concede her greatness. Yet, great as 
the American Republic is, the colored 
man having played no mean part in the 
development of her resources, the Re- 
public has, through her Constitution,— 
that Constitution by which she, as a 
nation, ranks not the least among the 
civilized nations of the earth, and 
by which, she, most proudly ack- 
nowledges herself to be governed,— 
through the fourteenth amendment of 
this Constitution the colored man of 
her soil, has been most justly consid- 
ered, as a part of her body politic. 
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While it is true, that, a Constitution in 
itself does not, and can not create the 
elements necessary for the making of 
good citizenship, yet, in so far as it 
commands respect, it can so stimulate 
inherent virtues, and so assist, both 
in their direction and in their devel- 
opment, that the best possible re- 
sults might accrue to both the 
citizen and to the Republic. And 
since, without argument, it is con- 
sidered that the colored man possesses 
virtues calculated to develop into 
strong American citizenship, it might 
not be out of place to briefly consider: 
His Relation to the American Republic, 
and the Republic’s Relation, or Indebt- 
edness to Him. 


I, 


HIS RELATION TO THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC IS THAT OF AN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


He is an American Citizen.—He is 
such, not simply by a mere “expression 
of intention to become an American 
citizen,” for to him such a privilege 
was not granted by the cruel bands of 
brigands, who, nearly three hundred 
years ago, stole his ancestors from 
their native land and cattalized them to 
America; nor is he an American citi- 
zen through the presentation of “nat- 
uralization papers’”—forged or other- 
wise—for such the American people 
required not of his ancestors, nor of 
their captors, nor even of their Ameri- 
can purchasers, who, while in quest of 
“freedom of conscience and liberty of 
actions,” flinched not from the oppor- 
tunity to bargain in human flesh—to 
shackle and finally to cattalize his an- 
cestors and their offspring. Then what 
makes him an American citizen? 

1. He is an American Citizen by 
Birth—Having been born on her soil, 
the benefits of American citizenship 
are his rightful heritage. As expressed 
in Sec. 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution, “All persons born 
in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States, and of the State 
wherein they reside.” America is his 
home. The sooner he realizes this, the 
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better it will prove both for him and 
his heirs. For then, before allowing him- 
self to be crowded out of his native 
domicile, by any foreign race, he will 
stand up in defence of his home, his 
fireside, and his children, for his natural 
rights, even at the expense of the last 
drop of his life’s blood. 

2. Not only by birth is he an Ameri- 
can citizen, but also through toil and 
efforts. To no class of citizens is the 
Republic more indebted on this line 
than to her citizens of color. For no 
class of her citizens has purchased citi- 
zenship at a cost so appalling and re- 
ceived so little returns in the way of 
protection, while seeking to discharge 
the duties involved in that citizenship. 
The imprints of the memorials of his 
toil and efforts might be expressed in 
the word: “legends.” 

These might be seen in highways 
hewed through the almost impenetra- 
ble forests, in canals digged for the wid- 
ening of the nation’s commerce, in 
boulders blasted and chiselled out for 
the construction of both public and 
private edifices; also in the cultivation 
of the Republic’s soil—the sustaining 
power of the American people. So that, 
at once, the colored man becomes the 
acknowledged link inseparable, in the 
commercial development of the Ameri- 
can Republic. Furthermore :— 

3. He is an American Citizen 
Through Loyalty.—The loyalty of the 
colored man to the Republic has never 
been questioned; but like his other vir- 
tues, it has been too often overlooked. 
In the past, the “Stars and Stripes” 
has never floated over a more loyal 
class of American citizens, than that 
class to which he ~belongs. In the 
past, no class of citizens o nthe soil of 
the Republic, has responded more readily 
than he, to a call to defend America’s 
honor, and to maintain the Republic’s 
dignity. Space will not permit a dis- 
cussion of his loyalty to America, even 
during the Revolutionary war, in which 
thousands fought, bled, and died—for 
America’s independence from the dic- 
tatorship of the mother country. Nor 
need I stop to recount his loyalty to 
the Republic during the Civil war; nor 
his patriotic responses to his country’s 
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call, in the more recent war against 
Spain, in behalf of Cuba’s freedom from 
Spanish atrocities, and for her inde- 
pendence. But, in addition to this, his 
loyalty to the Republic’s institutions 
are too often unnoticed. 

Never has he formed a conspiracy to 
destroy an American institution; un- 
less it was that damnable institution of 
slavery, which was a curse to civiliza- 
tion as well as to the nation, and which 
ought to have been destroyed. Yet, 
while his cruel master was on the field 
of battle, fighting to tighten upon him 
and his children, the shackles of a base 
slavery, strange to say, he was made 
the custodian of the virtue of that very 
master’s home; who, on returning, 
found his home as pure, morally, as 
when he left it,—presenting not even 
the semblance of revenge upon his de- 
fenceless children, nor even upon the 
sacred womanhood of his wife. Is this 
paralleled in the history of civilization? 
This is humanity! This is loyalty !— 


loyalty to a trust solely committed to 
him, which was not sequeled by the 


expression: “Lynched for the usual 
crime.” 

As an American citizen, it becomes 
his duty to work as other American 
citizens for the highest welfare of the 
Republic. Everything which concerns 
the Republic’s highest interest should 
be a matter of interest to him. For in- 
stance: “The Nicaragua canal treaty,” 
“the Cuban question,” “the Philippine 
question,” “reciprocity,” “tariff re- 
form,’ etc. With these, he, as other 
American citizens, should acquaint 
himself, and also consider their bear- 
ing upon the solution of a problem of 
which he himself is a part. Further- 
more, let him also see that he does not 
ostracise himself from proper recogni- 
tion, by a foolish indifference, or 
through an over-sensitiveness leading 
to undue clanishness, or racial segrega- 
tion by which he sets himself on public 
exhibition, thereby inviting unnecessary 
criticisms. 

But, rather, let him judiciously enter 
into the Republic’s industrial pursuits; 
let him seek to become so interwoven in 
Her commercial, banking, railroad and 
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other enterprises, that when the guns 
of southern or northern; eastern or 
western, race prejudice are turned 
against him, it will prove a case of 
Hobson in Morro’s castle, viz.: To fire 
upon him might possibly mean a 
slaughter of blood relationship or of 
members of the firing clan. 

Having considered his relation to 
the Republic, let us now consider: 

II. 

The Republic’s Relation, or Indebted- 
ness to the Colored Man. Having 
made and acknowledged him an Amer- 
ican citizen :— 

it becomes the Republic’s duty to 
provide for his social development. — 
This is dutied to the American Repub- 
lic, that his citizenship may prove a 
blessing, both to him and to the Re- 
public; rather than a curse to both, by 
being left alone—unprotected in the 
hands of his former masters, many of 
whom have yet to realize that the col- 
ored man, is not only a freedman, but 
is also an American citizen. There- 
fore, a general provision for his social 
development is not sufficient. 

The Republic, then, should see that 
he is socially developed, through a sys- 
tem of compulsory education, indis- 
criminately enforced throughout the 
South. 

(a) From an intellectual point of 
view, conditions in the South warrant 
the adoption of such a system. The 
educational system in most States of 
the South, ought to be changed; and 
this, not simply for the benefit of the 
South, and much less solely for the 
benefit of the colored man and his chil- 
dren, but equally because, the future 
welfare and honor of the whole Re- 
public demand it. 

For no system of education is worthy 
of the name American, which attempts 
to educate the boys and girls of the 
country by schooling them three or 
four months during the year, and mean- 
while allowing them, even during this 
allotted time, to be subjected to in- 
tervals of absence, by having to labor 
in the fields, in compliance with some 
contract made between their untutored 
parents and their former masters— 
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many of whom are openly opposed to 
the education of children of color, and 
not too much in favor of the education 
of their own. 

(b) The demand for such a system 
is evident from an industrial stand- 
point. In this day of industrial com- 
binations, forced on through industrial 
competition, the heads of industries are 
forced to man our industries on a strict 
economic system, in order to avoid un- 
necessary wear on the machinery, and 
the unnecessary waste of physical la- 
bor, as well as, any unnecssary waste 
of raw material. This becomes neces- 
sary, in order to successfully compete 
with both the home and foreign mar- 
kets. Add to this the granted demand 
for higher wages and shorter hours, 
and there is need, neither of Herbert 
Spencer, nor of Sydney Webb to point 
out to us, just why our industries in the 
South, as well as in the North, are cry- 
ing out, in unmistakable terms, for in- 
telligent skilled labor—labor possess- 
ing some mathematical or calculative 
ability. It follows, therefore, that as 
the colored man is largely represented 
in one of the great industrial sections 
of the Republic, and as he will ever 
be found “somewhere in the Republic,” 
and so it is always to a community’s in- 
terest to prevent the creation of pau- 
pers, is it not then to the Republic’s in- 
terest, as well as it becomes her moral 
duty, to see that he—the natural born 
American citizen—be able to at least 
keep pace with the alien laborer, who, 
too often, selfishly seeks to control our 
industries? 

.c) There is an evident demard for 
such a system from a moral point of 
view: If it be true that the ground of 
moral obligation is found in our ap- 
prehension of right, and that the sus- 
ceptibility of the conscience largely 
depends upon the character of the 
mental training, and if it be also true 
that viciousness is a fruit of ignorance, 
might we not justly and logically as- 
sume that compulsory education would 
have a wholesome moral effect upon 
the South, and upon the Republic, of 
which the South is an important part? 
Furthermore, the future of no country’s 
moral welfare is secured, which sanc- 
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tions the existence of a prison system, 
in any of its parts, which imperils the 
future well-being of the young boys 
and girls of any class of her citizens, to 
the extent of allowing such boys and 
girls, at the tender age of eleven years, 
to be torn from their parents—to be 
imprisoned for petty offences and 
finally shackled by the side of matured 
criminals, with no provision made for 
their education or for their reformation. 
Yet to the National Government, such 
a system, and such conditions, are 
known to exist in some parts of our 
great Republic, which is now engaged 
in the work of “Benovolent Assimila- 
tion” in the Philippine archipelago — 
thousands of miles across the Pacific. 
Are we not inclined to ask: “ ‘Does 
charity begin at home? ” 

What, then, becomes the Republic’s 
duty to this needy class of citizens at 
home, as represented in the colored 
man of the South? If the Republic 
would save herself from a national dis- 
grace, resulting from laws pretentious- 
ly framed to dignify the American bal- 
lot.—by demanding of voters an “edu- 
cational qualification,’—but which, in 
reality, are pernicious laws calculated 
to maintain, at the expense of every 
moral principle of democracy, “white 
supremacy” in the South, by with- 
holding from her American born citi- 
zens of color, the very means of devel- 
opment, and of that qualification neces- 
sary to dignify the American ballot:— 
if, I say, our great American Republic 
would escape a merited rebuke, by con- 
temporary sister nations, and, at the 
same time contribute her quoto to the 
advancement of civilization, by lifting 
up those at home whom she has de- 
graded, by enlightening those at home 
whom her laws held in darkness, is it 
not evident that our Federal Govern- 
ment must establish a system of 
compulsory education throughout the 
South, and through a direct agency see 
that it is indiscriminately enforced? Is 
this not necessary for the social better- 
ment of both races of the South? Is 
this not necessary for her industrial ben- 
fit, as well as for the maintenance of the 
Republic’s integrity? 

Had the Federal Government, at the 
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close of the Civil war, adopted such a 
system, that is: compulsory education 
for the freedmen and the poor whites 
of the South, who doubts but that mob 
violence—organized lynching bands— 
now prevalent in some sections of the 
South, much to the shame of our coun- 
try, would, in all probability, be 
wholly unknown? Who doubts, I ask, 
but that compulsory education would 
have proven, in effect, “the ounce 
of preventive,” so that, now, it should 
not seem necessary to search Heaven 
and earth for the “pound of cure?” But 
is it the part of true statesmanship or 
of fore-sighted leadership to dwell 
upon the past? Or rather, is it to turn 
the attention to those things which the 
times and expediency demand? We 
therefore come to another important re- 
lation of the Republic to the colored 
man, viz.:— |. 

The Republic is Obligated to Protect 
Him in the Enjoyment of His Natural 
Rights—Among these is his right to 
dwell unmolested upon her soil. Toa 
foreigner, who happens to know us 
only through books, written in praise 
of our democracy—of the excellency 
of our form of government, in contra- 
distinction to some other forms of gov- 
ernment, and, who has also read of our 
humanitarianism, as illustrated in our 
benevolent institutions, in our asylums 
for cats and dogs, and in the mighty 
works of the “Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Dumb Animals”— 
such a statement, implying the neces- 
sitv for National protection for one class 
of American citizens against the ne- 
farious assaults of another class of 
American citizens, must seem quite out 
of place. But to those who are stu- 
dents of our existing conditions, evi- 
dence is not wanting to prove the ap- 
propriateness of the above statement. 
For the innumerable atrocities committed 
upon men of color, in some parts of the 
Republic, would fill volumes. Even at 
this writing the bulletins are reporting 
the fiendish work of a Kentucky mob, 
who, regardless of the law, have made 
two colored men their victims. The 
true statesman must see the awful re- 
sults, which this daily and willful dis- 
regard for law and order is appropri- 
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ating. He must see the coming crisis, 
which this sportive revelry in human 
blood is creating; and which, if not soon 
quenched, will, inevitably, invite a racial 
response, the result of which is known 
only to the omnicient God. In the lan- 
guage of Webster: “God grant, that, in 
my day at least, that curtain, may not 
rise!” As space and time will not per- 
mit a further discussion of all points 
which would naturally fall under this 
division, we omit further discussion of 
his natural rights and proceed to con- 
sider the Republic’s relation to him in 
regard to his political rights. 

The Republic is obligated to see that 
the colored man enjoys his political 
rights according to the Constitution of 
our Federal Republic.—It must be ad- 
mitted, that it is no easy task for the 
general government to remedy all the 
ills of her citizens, especially when 
these ills germinate in the province of 
local government—garrisoned by “State 
Rights.” Nevertheless, since we havea 
representative. form of government, 
supposed to be one “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” it be- 
comes the moral duty of the Federal 
Government to see that “State Rights” 
are not so usurped, by a State, or by a 
combination of States, to the extent of 
openly defying Federal interference 
through the enactment of any law, 
which makes void the Federal Consti- 
tution. Here I could wish that pres- 
ent conditions did not warrant any 
reference to the unpleasant conditions 
of the past! For in them, far be it my 
pleasure to revel! Here, I could also wish 
it were possible to not only “bury the 
axe,” but even to consign to the bot- 
tomless sea, or to oblivion waters, 
those unpleasant memories of the past, 
which stlll make humanity shudder! 
But,—that Utopian situation is not yet 
reached. Yet, let us hope for it, — 
through the co-operation of the Nation- 
al and local governments of our Fed- 
eral Republic on lines of justice. 

We now come to consider the Re- 
public’s relation to that much discussed 
phase of the political rights of the col- 
ored man: The Republic is dutied to 
protect him in the enjoyment of the 
rights of suffrage. Here sits en- 
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throned the big “Bug-Bear” of the South 
which she creates by attaching to it: 
“Black Supremacy,” a thing not even 
aimed at—a thing as impracticable as 
impossible. But, incidentally referring 
to some matters of the past, perti- 


nent to the present discussion, we 
note that ever since the removal 
of the Federal troops from the 


South, which removal left the colored 
man largely at the mercy of his former 
muster, who had not yet sufficiently re- 
covered from the effects of the war to 
accept of the new situation, but who, 
on seizing the advantages offered him 
through “State Rights,” has lost no 
time in quietly and systematically plan- 
ning to regain his lost power. This 
fact is made clear from the present 
active combination of the Southern 
States, resulting from that assemblage 
of Southern governors, — all directing 
their activities to a legal illimination 
of the political rights of the colored 
man, by seeking the diplomatic en- 
forcement of that illogical doctrine of 
Hayne, in contra-distinction to the 
broad, statesmanlike doctrine of Web- 
ster; thereby, hurling defiance in the 
face of our Federal Government, by 
making void our Federal Constitution, 
—that mighty bulwark of American de- 
mocracy,—that tried chart of the Re- 
public. 

The question then arises: has the Re- 
public, as represented through the ad- 
ministration, sufficient moral backbone 
to enforce the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments of the Federal Constitu- 
tion? Has she, in this day of commer- 
cial greed, sufficient political morality 
to do her whole duty to those whom 
the nullification of these amendments 
are calculated to drastically affect? 
Will our Republic transfer to Hayne, 
the honor so justly accorded Webster? 
Will she yield to the sentiment of John 
C. Calhoun in reference to persons of 
color, instead of furthering the work 
done by Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, 
Brooks, and men of their class? 

But the argument is often advanced 
that the colored man was given the 
ballot too soon; therefore he should 
now, at this late day, after thirty-five 
years of acknowledged, unparal- 


leled progress, suffer the consequence. 
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Let us notice some of the main points 
advanced in this notable argument— 
relative to his having been given the 
ballot too soon. First, because he 
was too ignorant. Grant his ignorance. 
But, who was responsible for his crude 
ignorance? Who forbade him to be 
taught to even read or write under 
penalty (in most communities) of 
death? What people are now, in some 
communities, opposing his education? 
Would, may I ask, the world have 
ever produced a Conklin, a Blaine, 
or a Gladstone, had they been shackled 
by local laws, sanctioned by a Na- 
tional government, prohibiting their 
social development, — being forced, 
thereby, to cherish ignorance? 
Secondly: It is said that he was 
given the ballot soon soon, because he 
was too immoral. Ethically speaking, 
what class of American citizens form 
organized bands to visit the home of 
the peaceful citizen, — to murder him, 
whenever some petty differences arise? 
What class of American citizens has 
crimsoned the southern soil with the 
blood of innocent and defnceless men 
and women of color? What class of 
American citizens have committed deeds 
which must have caused the fiends of 
the lower regions to blush, and the 
“God of Heaven to have repented for 
having permitted their creation?” Yet 
such lessons in ethics have been given 
the colored man, by a nadvanced race. 
Will a thousand years of social culture 
of the colored American citizen, produce 
such shameful fruits? God forbid! But let 
us take the other phase—the lower 
phase of morality. And let us grant 
that there is some immorality among 
the colored race. This is to be regret- 
ted. But may I ask, is there a race 
on the American soil, that is en toto, 
morally pure? But in the case of 
the colored race, as represented in the 
colored man, who is responsible for 
this immorality referred to? Who so 
rneanly robbed his maidens of that 
which Heaven honors—of that which 
largely determines the position or rank 
of a race with other races,—that, I say, 
by which the true moral greatness of a 
race must be judged, and which deter- 
mines the true grandeur of a people, 
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whether found in the crude log cabin 
of the dark-hued American giri, or in 
the finely tapestried palace of a Cau- 
cassian queen? Who, I ask, robbed the 
maidens of the colored man’s race of 
their virtue and taught them to so dis- 
regard the “marriage tie,” that, even to- 
day, the present historian and the su- 
perintendent of the census scarcely 
know by what name to designate his 
race? | pause for a moment! The 
answer is present! — present — and 
much to the disgrace of southern chiv- 
alry and southern knighthood. 

Then, ye Anglo-Saxons, “proud of 
your race,” where is there room for 
thee to speak of the colored man’s im- 
morality? that immorality which ye 
taught him to cherish in a way most 
practical during those dark days when 
poor colored maidens were ruthlessly 
torn from their parents to be de- 
bauched,—demoralized, destroyed ac- 
cording to the vim and wish of their 
master and their master’s sons? What! 
Have ye not read? Have ye not heard, 
that “whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap?” Is it really true, 
that Jupiter has placed the bag con- 
taining thy sins behind thee, while that 
of thy dark hued neighbor he has 
placed before thee? 

But recurring to the argument in 
reference to the colored man, as having 
ing been given the ballot too soon, I 
beg to say, that, if at that time there ex- 
isted in the South, an ideal state of af- 
fairs, warranting an ideal form of gov- 
ernment, or a compact of ideal laws, 
the colored man,—the freedman of the 
South,—was given the ballot entirely too 
soon. But if, on the contrary, the state 
of affairs, consequent upon the war, was 
not ideal, so that the atmosphere was 
yet surcharged with the fumes of 
hatred,—of revenge of undying ani- 
mosities,—rising from the defeated ex- 
masters of the newly made freedman, 
then, in reference to such a state of af- 
fairs, did not common sense, tact, and 
moral-diplomacy, dictate the proper 
course, or point out what might 
be termed the Greatest Political Ex- 
pediency of The Times? And this from 
the following line of reasoning: viz., 
that since the newly-made freedman, 
and his former master — recently 
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conquered in battle — must live in the 
same community — side by side — is it 
not necessary that such means of de- 
fence be given him, as should prove a 
protection against possible undue en- 
croachments of his defeated former 
master?—a means of defence most likely 
to promote the recognition of his citi- 
zenship, and, at the same time, inspire 
in him, American manhood,—foster in 
him love for a country which had 
wronged his race for over two cen- 
turies, through a base servitude? Do 
you ask what was this necessary means 
of defence, the granting of which proved 
The Greatest Political Expediency of 
the Times, in that it not only gave pro- 
tection to the colored man, but also 
greater representation to the South in 
the Nation’s Congress? Thinking of 
conditions, as then existed, and con- 
ceding that the colored man possesses 
some essentials in common with other 
men, to ask the question is to answer it. 
This means of defence, therefore, 
was evidently that which has proven 
the common inspiration of all peo- 
ples living under a democracy, namely: 
the Ballot. With it, the patriotism of 
a citizen of a democracy stands! With- 
out it it falls—withers and dies! 

Then, in regard to this political right 
of the colored man,—let the Federal 
Government permit the Southern 
States to legally disfranchise him, un- 
der any pretext whatever, and will not 
his voice be heard in true American ac- 
cents: “taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny?” Withhold the Amer- 
ican ballot from him,—the American 
born; for reasons other than those for 
which the same ballot is withheld from 
other citizens living in the same com- 
munity; and yet, give it to foreigners,— 
many of whom flock here simply for 
gain or else to disseminate doctrines 
detrimental to the very maintenance of 
our American institutions, and is it not 
likely that he will be forced to curse 
the very sight of the Stars and Stripes 
of the Republic, for the honor of which 
he has ever stood ready to give the 
very last drop of his life’s blood? 

Furthermore, if, while granting to 
foreigners who, after living here only 
a few years, the right to handle the 
sacred American ballot, we deem it 
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necessary to withhold that same ballot 
from the loyal, self-sacrificing, indus- 
trious, American born citizen of color, 
thereby placing him in the position of 
the irrenconcilable Indian, why then, — 
since “Taxation Without Representa- 
tion is Tyranny,” require of him to pay a 
tax? Why not in this respect, too, 
treat him as the Indian? Would there 
not result from this consistency an un- 
pleasant vacancy in the treasuries of 
those Southern States, now actively en- 
gaged in planning his serfdom, through 
the elimination of that political right, 
which is the correlate of a democracy? 

But on the other hand, I allow my- 
self to be second to none, in appreciat- 
ing the importance of raising the stand- 
ard of the American ballot. For, I 
think it is as bad policy to allow the bal- 
lot to permanently remain in the hand 
of the ignorant, as it is to allow it to re- 
main in the hand of the unscrupulous 
politician. For this reason, I am not 
quite so anxious about the deter- 
mined effort on the part of the South- 
ern States, in their pretext for lifting 
the standard of suffrage, as I fear more 
a racial discrimination in the enforce- 
ment of their State constitution, what- 
ever they make it. (Of course, I ex- 
cept that un-American—that base con- 
stitution of North Carolina, with its 
“grandfather clause.”) 

For even in the much discussed 
amendment of the Federal Constitution 
I see nothing contrary to the rights of 
a State to adopt an “educational qual- 
ification,” if such be made to apply 
equally to all citizens, “regardless of 
race, color or previous condition.” For 
this would give impetus to educational 
efforts and would hasten the destruc- 
tion of ignorance, which is the present 
curse of the South. But even in this, 
the law respecting the apportionment 
of representation according to the 
number of eligible voter should not be 
made void, for reasons, too evident. 

No democracy composed of such sun- 
dry classes of foreign elements, and 
which permits foreigners to citizenship, 
before digesting our institutional life, 
can afford to discriminate against the 
rights of her “natural born” citizens, 
without suffering the consequences of 
such inconsistency. 


As one writer has recently and very 
forcibly stated that some flag rather than 
the “Stars and Stripes,” may yet be un- 
furled over the soil of this Republic. 
Suffice it to say, that that writer “sees.” 
“He sees,” and only discretion has pre- 
vented him from telling us more of 
what he sees, and the possible results. 
Furthermore, it is possible that, amid 
our present mad aggression to gain 
commercial advantages over other na- 
tions, we may encounter another peo- 
ple, as strenuous as we ourselves. Di- 
plomacy and arbitration may both fail; 
and the National differences may have 
to be settled on the battlefield. 

Would not the Republic then feel the 
need of her loyal American born men 
of color to help defend her honor? For 
this conflict may not be with a nation 
like Spain,—unprepared for war. But 
rather, with a people equally prepared 
as ourselves! It will then be—“Greek 
meeting Greek.” 

When that crisis comes let not our 
vacillating Republic, as represented 
through the administration which pre- 
fers the maintenance of partyism to the 
discharge of her moral obligation to 
her citizens of color, which prefers yield- 
ing to commercial greed, at the expense 
of dispensing justice to the freedmen of 
her soil,—let her not be surprised to find 
the patriotism of her citizens of color, 
overshadowed by an indifference created 
by the Republic herself. I repeat: Let 
not the Republic, then, be surprised, to 
find their leaders as neutral to her pa- 
triotic call to defend her honor, as the 
present administration is in respect to 
the race’s natural and political rights, 
as are expressed in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments of our Federal 
Constitution. 

The question then is simply this: 
Is there sufficient moral strength repre- 
sented in our Federal Administration 
to enforce the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments of our Federal Con- 
stitution. or will the present commercial 
greed permit the administration to hear 
only to forget, the appeals of her mil- 
lions of colored citizens, who now pro- 
test — one and all — against the non- 
democratic legislative actions of the 
Southern States? God grant that there 
is! 
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With this issue closes the second 
year’s life of our magazine. While we 
do not advocate as a general rule, the 
advisability of spending much time in 
looking backward, we think that the 
present high position of our magazine 
warrants us in taking a few glimpses 
backward, that we may have a full and 
realizing sense of “the hole of the pit 
from whence we have been digged.” 

While the magazine started out with 
the best hopes of its friends as to a large 
success, still the sea of negro race peri- 
odicals has had washed up on its shore 
many and many a wreck, and among 
even our staunchest friends we found 
those who doubted as to the final out- 
come. 

But we knew what the race needed, 
yea, in truth were even waiting for, and 
we have proceeded to give it to them. 
While the trials of the past two years 
have been severe, we have never yet 
doubted as to the great future of “The 
Colored American Magazine,” and the 
present hearty and spontaneous support 
that is being accorded us throughout the 
county, is most encouraging. Our sub- 
scription list is growing by leaps and 
bounds, and the sale of the magazine 
through our regular agents is constantly 
on the increase. 

Moreover the sale of the stock in our 
Company is meeting with a generous 
response from all sections of the coun- 
try. And why should it not? Can you 
anywhere find a business so firmly es- 
tablished, conducted by the race, and 
having for its aim the lifting up of the 
best and highest that the negro is ac- 


complishing? The world to-day needs 
“The Colored American Magazine,” 
that it may have a true idea of what 
the race is doing and the Afro-American 
needs the magazine as a medium 
through which to proclaim to the 
world, which is filled with a bitter race 
prejudice, that the negro has as great 
possibilities for good and for the build- 
ing up of a high plane of life, as any 
people on the face of the earth. All 
that we ask is fair play and no special 
favors. And the race is advancing and 
will continue to forge ahead, bearing 
constantly at its mast-head the “Colored 
American Magazine,” as evidence of its 
higher possibilities. 

We hope that every reader of this 
magazine will give special attention to 
the several important race papers in 
this issue. Especially does this apply 
to the articles, “The New Race Ques- 
tion at the South,” and “The Colored 
Man’s Relation to the American Re- 
public.” 

The first article is by a profound stu- 
dent of race conditions at the South, 
and he speaks with authority. His at- 
titude is the same that we have always 
taken, viz.: That the present disfranchis- 
ing of the race by the Southern States 
is not a move to improve the standard 
of the ballot by an educational test, but 
is a conclusive end in itself as to any 
future political rights of the negro. 
This being the case, does it not necessi- 
tate on the part of the race that they 
exert every effort to set aside the un- 
constitutional laws, and insist upon an 
equal voice in the common government, 


JESSE W. WATKINS, 7reasurer, 
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on a common basis with all other citi- 
zens, regardless to race, color or pre- 
vious condition. If the negro race 
would but unite, under one common 
banner, with a determined effort to re- 
ceive simple justice and equality before 
the law, the end of the present question 
of disfranchisement would speedily be 
reached. 





During the two years of our maga- 
zine’s life, we have had occasion to note 
certain feelings of jealousy on the part 
of members of the race, who should cer- 
tainly be among our best friends. In 
fact, this spirit, together with a more 
bitter and even traitorous one, has been 
shown by young men of the race in 
whom we had placed great confidence. 
That our young men, even college 
graduates, should have endeavored to 
destroy that which we as a race publish- 
ing house, are trying to firmly establish, 
is beyond our understanding. But such 
our experience has proved to be the case. 
We are inclined however, to look at 
them with charity, as, judging from their 
actions, they have had no experience in 
what is termed “strictly business.” 





It has been impossible this month to 
publish Mr. Braithwaites’ story, “The 
Quality of Color,” also Mr. Adam's 
sketch of the life of Rev. I. B. Scott, 
D.D., for lack of space. They will 
both appear, however, in our May num- 
ber. 





Let each of our agents make a special 
effort to roll up an extra sale for our 
next issue (May) which will be a 
Grand Anniversary Number. 

It will be the most surprising num- 
ber we have issued, filled with the 
very best and brightest in both picture 
and story. It will be issued early in the 
month, and we trust that every agent 
will at least double their usual order for 
that issue. Let us have your order 
early, that we may be able to fill them 
promptly, as during the last two months 
we have been forced to disappoint many 
of our regular agents who have ordered 
late in the month, as the editions for two 
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months past have been exhausted on 
the day of publication. 





Our special offer to Amateur Pho- 
tographers, which will appear in our 
next issue, should greatly stimulate the 
young people of the race to a deep in- 
terest in the art of photography. The 
prizes will be very liberal and the con- 
ditions very favorable. It will interest 
every reader. 





If ,ou have not as yet become a regu- 
lar subscriber to this magazine, a good 
time to begin will be with the next is- 
sue (May), which will begin a new vol- 


ume. The strong serial story, “Wi- 
nona,” will start in that issue. Read 
the special subscription offer in the 


front part of this magazine and send in 
you name by return mail. 





J. R. Carter, who appears in this is- 
sue in one of his many poses, is a na- 
tive of Danville, Va., who now resides 
in Boston. 

He is a young man of grand phy- 
sique, as straight as an arrow, and as 
graceful as a dancing master. 

Every line and apportionment of his 
make-up is correct and in detail, from 
the artistic view, and his services have 
been very much required by many 
painters and sculptors of renown. 

In the study presented in this issue, 
“Ebony and fvory,” by F. H. Day, a 
sculptor and artist who needs no in- 
troduction to Boston art lovers, is a 
work of art worthy of note. 

Many of his poses for Mr. Day, such 
as Water Carriers, African Chiefs, etc., 
have been on exhibition in New York, 
Buffalo, Boston and Paris, and in many 
cases have taken prizes. 

The Colored American Magazine 
from time to time will contain repro- 
ductions from this Art Collection. 





Booker Washington’s biography is 
reaching a remarkable diversified au- 
dience.. It has been translated into 


French, German, Spanish, Hindustani, 
and a Finnish edition is under way. 

















ooHnnouncement for 1902... 


The Colored American Magazine 








Begs to announce to its many thousands of readers a few of the many 
special stories and articles that will appear during the year to come. 
The best thoughts of the leaders of the race will find expression in our 
pages, and the rapid progress that the race is making will be fully 
chronicled from month to month. A number of most powerful “ Race 
Novels” will appear during the year in the form of serial stories, and our 
series of “ Write Ups,” of which “ The Smoky City ” is the first, will 
be extended to other cities of our country. A few of the more promi- 
nent articles follow; others will be announced from month to month. 


Famous Women of the Negro Racé. 


In Twelve Groups. By Pauline E. Hopkins. 


One of the most unique features ever printed by 
any magazine will be the series entitled “ Famous 
Women of the Negro Race,” presented in Twelve 
Groups, embracing all departments of science, art 
and business life. 

The position occupied by the negro woman in this 
country is peculiar; she is constantly called upon to 
combat not only caste, but disbelief, among the whites, 
in her morality, and in her possession of any of the 
gentler virtues of womanhood. ‘There is no denying 
the overwhelming social and civil influence of woman ; 
it is of vast extent. We have hundreds of virtuous, 
intelligent, cultivated, christian, young colored women 

PAULINE E. HOPKINS, who have risen to take their places in society as wives 

THE TALENTED NEGRO AUTHORESS. and mothers, who have done much and are still doing 

much to lift the race and its homes. Without these women, the education of the 

men and the wonderful changes wrought by emancipation would go for nothing. 

ABOLITIONISTS (including missionary workers). Harriet Tubman ( Moses), Sojourner 
Truth, Mary Ann Shadd Carey, Mrs. Wm. W. Brown, Miss Eliza Gardiner, and others. The 
histories of these women are truly remarkable as well as romantic; each one pledged her life 
to the work of upbuilding her race. 

EDUCATORS. Chloe Lee, Fanny Jackson Coppin, Louise De Mortie, Imogene and Addie 
Howard, Miss Elizabeth Smith, Miss Maria Baldwin, Mrs. Olivia Davidson Washington, and 
many others. The debt owed the Colored school teachers can never be paid nor their labors 
estimated. Truly wonderful women. 

VOCALISTS. (Phenomenal voices.) Mme. Anne Pindell, Mme. Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield 
(Black Swan), Mme: Nellie Brown Mitchell, and Mme. Marie Selika are famous for extra- 
ordinary endowment in vocal gifts. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS. Miss Rachel Washington (first colored female graduate of Conserva- 
tory of Music in Boston), Mrs. Cecilia Washington, Miss Bertha Wolfe, Miss Mamie Richard- 
son, etc. 

ELOCUTIONISTS. Misses Hallie Q. Brown, Henrietta Vinton Davis, Ednorah Nahar, and others. 

ARTS (including sculptor, woodcarver and designer). Miss Edmonia Lewis and others. 
Miss Lewis’s career is extraordinary. She is now a resident of Rome, Italy, where her salon 
is the resort of intellectual people. Patronized-by the late Lord Beaconsfield, prime minister 
of England. 
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LAWYER. Charlotte B. Ray, of New York, daughter of Rev. Charles B. Ray, long identified 
with every good work in New York, and a foremost leader of his race. 


LITERARY WORKERS (including poets, prose writers, journalists, etc.). Phyllis 
Wheatley, Frances Ellen Harper, Charlotte L. Fortune (Mrs. Frank Grimké), Ida Wells 
Barnet, and many other noted wiiters. The list is long and includes many gems. 


CLUB LIFE AMONG COLORED WOMEN (being the story of the same from in- 
ception to present time). Mrs. Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin, Mrs. Ridley, Mrs. Hannah 
Smith, Mrs. Jeffries, Miss Maria Baldwin, Mrs. Agnes Adams, Mrs. Booker T. Washington, 
Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Mrs. Josephine Silone Yates, and others. 


MEDICAL PROFESSION (doctors, nurses, etc.). Represented by Miss Louise Burgess, 
Mrs. May Williams, and others. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS. Mrs. Georgia Whetzel.- of St. 
John, N. B. (Ice business), Mary Allen (Cigar manufac- 
turer), Misses Whitehurst, Babcocks, Mme. Mitchell ( New 
Bedford), Mme. Pindell, Mrs. Alice Casneau, Mrs. Annie 
Jcnes (Costumer), and others. 


GRADUATES OF VASSAR, WELLESLEY AND RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGES. Miss Bessie Baker, Mrs. W. H. 
Lewis, Camb., Mass. ), Miss Anita Hemmings, Miss Alberta 
Scott, and others from colleges not mentioned. 








TWO YEARS IN LUZON. By Tueopui.us G. STEWARD, 
D.D. A series of ten interesting and timely articles on the con- 
dition of life amor g the native Filipinos. Told by one who has 

: for the past two years lived among them and obtained all infor- 
mation at first hand. A series that will appeal in a very special 
manner to all seekers of truth in connection with our latest 


———E—EEE es =< Colony.” Fully illustrated from photographs taken specially 
THEOPHILUS G. STEWARD, D.D., for this series. 
CHAPLAIN, U.S.A. 














The Afro-American Press 
And Its Editors. 


By CYRUS FIELD ADAMS, 


Assistant Register of the Treasury, President of the National Afro-American 
, Press Association. 


This timely series. of twelve sketches, embracing the life 
stories of our leading editors, cannot fail to be of great interest. 
A portrait will accompany each sketch. Among the early ones 
to appear are , 


T. THOMAS FORTUNE, of The New York Age. 
JOHN MITCHELL, JR., of The Richmond Planet. 
GEO. L. KNOX, of The Indianapolis Freeman. 

H. T. KEALING, of The A. M. E. Review. 

J. B. SCOTT, of S. W. Christian Advocate. gute Cae ‘ 

W. J. WHITE, of The Georgia Baptist. CYRUS FIELD ADAMS, 


And other prominent Editors of Afro-American Papers. PRESISENT CF THE NATIONAL APRS 
: AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION. 














Life in Haviti. 
By Miss THEODORA HOLLY, daughter of Bishop Holly of Hayti. 


A series of ‘articles of especial interest to the Colored Race in America. The manner of living, 
together with many of the native customs, is most clearly set before the reader. A most intensely 
interesting presentation of “real life” in “‘ The Black Republic.” The first article to appear will 
be on the “ Haytian Girl.” ; 




















POWERFUL SERIAL STORIES. 


The serial story “ Hagar’s Daughter,” will end in the Feb- 
ruary, 1902, issue. In the March, 1902, issue an intensely 
dramatic serial entitled WINONA will begin. This story is by 
our popular authoress, Miss Pauline E. Hopkins, and will run for 
six months. It is a strong and dramatic tale of Negro Life in 
the South and Southwest in the romantic period of our history 
preceding and following the emancipation. 








OF ONE BLOOD. By Saran A. ALLEN, author of 
“ Hagar’s Daughter.” That this new story will meet the expec- 
tation of every reader there is no doubt. It is the crown and glory 
of the auther’s work to date. A most powerful psychological 
novel, dealing with the temporal and spiritual solution of the 
greatest question of the age— The Negro. It will run for 
twelve months. 





JAMES D. CORROTHERS, 
A PROMINENT POET OF THE RACE. 


INTERESTING HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


By S. E. F. C. C. HAMEDOE. 
Prof. Hamedoe has promised the following articles to appear in early issues: 


KING PHRA CHAO PRAVAT THONG OF SIAM. The land of beetle money, silk, 


wats and teak. With twelve illustrations of natives and native scenes. 


GEN. DODD AND THE CONQUEST OF DAHOMEY. The capture of the most 
cruel Kirg of the world, Benhazin. With photographs. 


COREA. “The land of the morning calm.” It is here that men are buried alive, with their 
heads above earth, and pounced upon by passers by; and coffins are used as sign posts. With 
many illustrations. 


THE NEGRITOS OF INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA ; with an Appendix of the Afridis 
who fought England so hard in ’95. With illustrations. 


GREAT SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
QUESTIONS. 


By T. GILBERT HAZEL. 


Among the many vital questions to be discussed in this re- 
markabie series. we mention especially the following :— How 
Labor Forces Capital into Combination ; Our Need of a Cos- 
mopolitan Press; Why Slavery Under Our Flag at Home should 
be Abolished, and Tiow it might be Done by the National Gov- 
ernment; Why Tramps Do Not Usually Reform: a Possible 
Remedy; America’s Indifference to the Treatment of her Col- 
ored Citizens by Lawless Whites, on her own Soil; Our Course 
in the Phillippines vs. The Jesuitism of the Middle Ages; Pro- 
fanity Among Our Boys of the Large Cities; Why Crime in 
Our Cities Increases in Spite of Our Theories and Efforts; 
The Colored Man’s Relation to the American Republic. 





WM, STANLEY BRAITHWAITE, 
POET AND LITERARY CRITIC. 
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SHORT STORIES AND POEMS. 


During the coming year the magazine will publish short stories that will excel the popular and 
thrilling tales of the last year. Special pains will be taken to pubiish from month to month the 
very best short stories by race authors. 

Among those already secured to appear in early issues are: ‘The Quality of Color,” by Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite; “ Epiriam Brown, the Thirteenth “Man,” by Charles J. Baker; “Un- 
requited,” by Cora J. Bell; “ Coup-de-Grace of a Southern Schoolmaster,” by Gustave B. Aldrich ; 
“‘Mizeriah Johnson’s Arisings and Shinings,” by Gertrude Mossell, and many others. 


THE NEGRO IN CLASSIC MUSIC, ELOCUTION 
AND LECTURING. By Prof. THEo. Drury of the Drury 
Grand Opera Company. Arn interesting and instructive article 
by an eminent authority, with many portraits. 


THE NEGRO AND THE STAGE. By Bos Cote. 
The real inside of Stage Life told by a Veteran. Mr. Core, 
who is a “jolly good fellow,” gives us most alluring glimpses 
of life behind the footlights. 


THE ENLISTED COLORED MAN. By Rienzi B. 
Lemus, Company K, 2sth Infantry, U.S.A. Real stories of 
real life among our soldiers at the front. They give the true 
spirit of the “‘ Black Soldier” under any and every condition. 
Illustrated by many special photographs. 





BOB COLE, 


CELEBRATED COMEDIAN. 


NEGRO COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Under this heading we shall give from time to time items of general news and interest, from 
the leading Schools and Colleges of the Race, including Tuskegee Institute, Howard University, 
Hampton Industrial School, Gammon University, Atlanta University, Fiske University, Shaw 
University, V. N. C. 1., Wilberforce University, Scotia Seminaiy, Hartshorn Memorial Seminary 
and others. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


We shall endeavor in the future, more fully than in the past, to make this department the one 
feature of our magazine that shall voice the best and highest thoughts for the good of the race, on 
all important questions of the hour. 

On all phases of our life at home and abroad, including the be t solution of the vexed “ Color” 
question here in America, we shall devote our best thoughts and highest endeavors, 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


will be improved both in quantity and quality during the coming year. In fact, they will be more 
than ever a very important part of the magazine. 





The issues for an entire year, twelve numbers, cost but $1.50. Sinzle copies, 15 cents. Sample 
copy (back numbers our selection) mailed on receipt of 10 cents. Issued on the first of the month. 


~ Colored Co-operative Publishing Company, 
5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 




















The Colored American Magazine 








SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 A YEAR ... . . . 15 CENTS A NUMBER 














CONTENTS FOR NOVEMSER, 1901. 


PAGE 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT (‘‘ Our President’’) : , ; : . ; . Frontisprece. 
From Photograph. 
THANKSGIVING (Poem) ; ' ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . William Stanley B:aithwaite 3 
Two YEARS IN Luzon. I. FILIPINO CHARACTERISTICS . ‘ T.G. Steward 4 
To ————-, (A Sonnet) . ' . ‘ : ‘ : , : James D. Currvthers 10 
Tae Smoky City. Part II. GLIMPSES OF SoCIAL LIFE . . Olwer G. Waters 11 
HAGAR’S DAUGHTER (Serial). ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : Sarah A. Allen 23 
Gop’s EyES AND MosE HILL... ; . ; . . : . A. Gude Deekun 33 
FASCINATING BIBLE STORIES (The Giviny vf the Law) : : Charies Winslow Hall 36 
FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE iimGRO Rack. I. PHENOMENAL VOCALISTS. 
With Portraits. Pauline E. Hopkins 45 
HERE AND THERE . ; . . . ; , , , ° . ; : - 5 
Six HAWALIAN KINGS : , . . , kaise . 8S. #. F.C. C, Hamedoe 59 
With illustrations from,Plhotographs. 
A GOSPEL TRIUMPH . . . . . : ; ; ‘ : ; F.R.8. 69 
THE BELLS OF NOTRE DAME (oem) ‘ , 4 . s ; B. G. Brawley 71 
Book REVIEWS. ; : . ‘ ‘ ° : . William Stanley Braithwaite 72 
In COLUMBIA’S FAIR LAND ; . ; ; ; ; . Charies II. Williams 74 
EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS ; ; . : ° : : - 











Remit money by Post-office or Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Draft. We 
cannot pe accountable for money sent unless letter is registered. Postage stamps (2-cent) 
received for any amount up to two dollars. Rejected MSS. will be returned to contributor 
when accompanied by the necessary postage, and not.otherwise. 

HINTS IN REGARD TO MSS.— Manuscript should be written on one side only. Quality, 
not quantity, will be considered. Be concise and condense your matter. If in sympathy, 
write us a testimonial of approval. 

ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. . 

Address all communications and make all checks, etc., payable to 


THE COLORED CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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E WANT TO HEAR FROM EVERY 
WOMAN READER OF THE 
COLORED AMERICAN WHO IS WILLING 
TO DO A LITTLE WORK FOR US AT 
ODD TIMES. 

The work that we have to do is easy and calls 
for no experience or ski. 

We will pay for this work and pay well, either 
with beautiful presents or spot cash, as 
you may desire. 

If you wish you can easily earn a most beautiful 
present or a good salary. 

You have nothing to learn, you simply follow 
our directions. 

If you wish to improve this opportunity sit right 





down : and write to us enclosing 25 cents s (half-price 





good for this month only) and you w will _Teceive the 


outfit | with | full instructions. 





Adar ess: 


INE EDWIN PALMER COMPANY, 


Department C, 


BOSTON, » MASS. 


We refer, by permission, to the publisher of this paper 
as to our responsibility. 


Vrite now before you forget it. 








8. Cont and Love Sone td EST. 
sao WaRs ARR e Lie 
RELIABLE ‘SPECIALTY co., 
2623 PRINCETON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











TUSKegee NOTA! Cn Lnustriat Institue 


TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


Organized ay Ke 1881, by the State Legislature as The 
Tuskegee State Normal School. Exempt from taxation. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal. 
WARREN LOGAN, Treasurer 


LOCATION. 
In the Black Belt of Alabama where the blacks outhnum 
ber the whites three to one. 


ENROLLMENT AND FACULTY. 
Enrollment last year 1,253; males, 882; females, 371. 
Average attendance, 1,105. Instructors, 88. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


English education combined with industrial training; 
28 industries i: constant operation. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY. 
Property consisting of 2.267 acres of land. 50 buildings 
almost wholly built with student labor, is valued at 
$350,000, and no mortgage. 


NEEDS. 

$50 annually for the education of each student; ($200 
enables one to finish the course; $1,000 creates permanent 
scholarship. Students pay their own board in cash and 
weer.) | Money in any amount for current expenses and 

uilding 

Besides the work done by 
industrial leaders, thousands 
Tuskegee Negro Conference. 

*S‘uskeg ee is 40 miles east of Montgomery and 136 miles 
west of Atlar‘a, on the Western Railioad of Alabama. 

‘Luskeg2c iv a ‘quiet, beautiful old Southern town, and is 
an ideal p ace for stud dy: The climate is at all times mild 
and uniform, thus making the place an excellent winter 
resort. 


aduates as class room and 
are reached through the 





HAIR RESTORED. 
Spanish Hair Wine is $I 
and Sa-po Cream 25c. 
But to assure disappointed sufferers oftheir true merit 


WE SEND ANYONE FREE TRIAL BOTTLES OF BOTH 


for 4 cents to pay postage. One application stops dan- 
druff. Cures bal ness, makes luxuriant hair grow on 
head and face and restores color. $5000 offer sent to 
al’ using our free trial. 


GLOBE CHEMICAL WORKS, A, Baltimore, Md.,U.S.A. 


. re 

Can whiten SOR 

Face Wash. 25 c. bottle. Circular ur bree. oy 

Can straighten oki 

Hair. Wonderful. 25 c a 

Can relizve foo as 

Ease, roc. ORB SALT CO., 14 STA. A, BOSTON, » MASS 


Sample of Rheumatism Cure Sent Free. 


Cross Rheumatie Cure is positively guaranteed to 
cure you of Rheumatism or money refunde!. To prove 
this we send 3 Days’ Treatment FREE. S. C. Curtis 
Remedy Co 134 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

















To introduce our catalogue, a beautiful gold- 
lated opal scarf pin. tnclose two stamps. 


FR E E » Holton, 85 Summer St., Worcester, Mass. 


DARTMOUTH DINING ROOMS. 
127 DARTMOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. Transients Accommodated. 


EXUAL STRENGTH 27%, &s 


That Stays 
in Damiana Vigorets. No temporary stimulation. 
25c, box. Cir. free. Ore Co., 148ta A, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS, eat eda ryate aes. 

in h i 
BIG MONEY y supply of “T E MAGIC CURE” for 
Diarrhea, Cramps in Stomach, Colic, and all Bowel 


Trouble, to b id for when sold. A REAL CURE. 
Every household buys. Write today and secure territory. 


Dept. Y. Box 3646. ENTERPRISE MFG. CO0., BOSTON, MASS. 

















When answering advertisement be sure and mention The Colored American Magazine. 
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‘@atnuts 


is far better than an equal quantity of beefsteak. 

Keep clear of meat—eat cereals. They’re much 
more healthful and do not clog the system — keep a person 
always feeling brisk and cheerful — and the cost is small. 


OATNUTS, 


the new Breakfast Food, is light, easily digestible, palatable and 
nourishing. 
Get it of your grocer. 


‘Liberty Pure Food Company, 


46 CLINTON STREET, BOSTON. 
““SWEET AS A NUT.” 
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JDANS 


CURE 


FLATULENCE 


235>¢€Ccee 


Flatulence means a collection of wind and gases in the stom- 
ach and intestines and is an unpleasant and annoying condition, 
The statement from a salesman living at Edgewater, Il, which 
follows, proves that Ripans Tabules relieve it entirely. “I have 
taken Ripans Tabules for nearly three years with extremely sat- 
isfactory results,” says the gentleman, “I used to be constantly 
troubled with flatulency and biliousness, but now rarely have an 
attack even when I neglect taking the Tabules. Being an Eng- 
lishman I am naturally fond of good strong tea and this used to 
cause me a great deal of flatulency. Now I can take several 
cups without fear, as a Ripans Tabule will take care of all the 
tea I can drink; in fact, I need no longer be careful as to what I 
eat, providing I take a Tabule afterward. I can partake of the 
richest dishes without fear, whereas formerly I frequently had to 
diet myself. I always carry a supply in my vest pocket in one 
of the small glass vials which I replenish from the large bottles 
you sell.” 





WANTED. —A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S will not benefit. They 
banish pain and prolong life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on 
the package, and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had 
at :ny drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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This Beautiful Photogravure Free !!! 




















The The 
Greatest Artistic 
Patriotic Success 

Picture of the 
of the Day 
Present 22x28 
Century Inches 
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“OUR PRESIDENTS” | 


A Magnificent Photogravure from Famous Oil Painting of all the Presidents of the United States 





The above miniature illustration gives but a faint idea 
of the beauty and artistic merit of this great work and 
of course does not bring out clearly the features and 
dress of the subjects or the details of the background. 

The portraits of the Presidents were made from the 
most authentic originals. The clothing accurately rep- 
resents the style of the period in which each lived. The 
background is made up of typical scenes in American 
history, dissolving one into another, beginning with the 
Liberty Bell, as if sounding the note of American 
independence, and closing with Admiral Dewey's Vic- 
tory at Manila. Other scenes represent the Boston 
Tea Party, Battle of Bunker Hill, Surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis, Perry’s Naval Victory, the First Loco- 
motive, Capture of the City of Mexico, Fulton's 
First Steamboat, Battle between Monitor and Merri- 
mac, the Westward Migration, Battle of Gettysburg, 
Battle of San Juan Hill. These are all indicated in 
margin at top of picture. In the margin under each 
President is placed the name, dates of birth, inaugu- 
ration and death. ‘Our Presidents’ is indeed 


A RARE WORK OF ART. 
The original was painted by the eminent artist, Mr. 
C. Senf. The work of collecting and selecting the 
individual portraits of the Presidents involved 


exn¢~3e and months of searching through public and 
private Libraries and art collections. The posing and 


been more perfect, from an artistic point of view, had 
the Presidents been grouped in life. This beautifully- 
executed picture graces the walls of the present occu- 
pant of the White House and of the two living 
ex-Presidents, as well as of many Senators, Congress- 
men, Diplomats, Naval and Army Officers and other 
notables of this and foreign countries. 

The picture is made by the costly photogravure 
method, the process necessitating three printings. It 
is not to be compared with the cheap lithograph or the 
hard-lined steel engraving. It has the soft, delicate 
finish of the finest photograph and is in an appropriate 
shade of brown, with a brown tint border. It is printed 
on the finest quality of heavy plate paper. 

The photogravure of *“Our Presidents’’ is an histori- 
cal lesson for the youth of the land and an inspira- 
tion to patriotism, a feature that should interest 
particularly all parents and educators. The picture 
should be on the walls of every home, school, 
library and business office in the land. Draped in 
the national colors it makes an excellent display for 
store windows and halls, for conventions and all 
other public gatherings. Many art stores are selling 
‘Our Presidents’’ for five and ten times what we now 
ask for it. Every one who sees it wonders low such 
a work can be sold for one dollar. 

Every art lover and every patriotic American should 
have ‘‘Our Presidents.’’ It will be sent, charges pre- 





i arrang:ng, according to critics and press, could not have pald, to any address, upon receipt of $1.02. Address: 


By special arrangement with the publishers of this beautiful picture, we are enabled to make a most remarkable offer 
to our readers. We will mail this picture FREE to every person sending us two yearly subscriptions to The Colored 
American Magazine at the regular price, $1.50 each. Please note that these subscriptions must be sent to the home office 
direct, and not through any agent. 

“This picture has recently become famous through the assassination of our late President, Wm. McKinley, whose pic- 
_= ture is shown in the group. 
Address all orders to THE COLORED CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., 5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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f | ¥ Penman & QU rtist, 


919 Wylie Ave. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Calling and Visiting Cards 
artistically written and 
mailed to any parts of the 
World, 25c. per dozen. 





wt wt All kinds of Lodge Cards kept in stock. % vt 





House Painter and Paper Hanger 
Fresco Painting and Tinting a Specialty. 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
All orders promptly attended to. 


I. S. MOORE, 


38 HOLYOKE STREET, BOSTON. IIASS. 





J. R. RUSSELL & CO., | 


Merchant Tailors 


and 
i. Importers + 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. yt POPULAR PRICES. 


1421 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
BALTIMORE, MD. * »* »* 


BO YOU KROW WHAG AlkS YOU 


SCIENCE AGAINST LUCK 


DOCTORS OFTEN FAIL TO CURE Because They Do 
Not Know What Ails You. Why spend Hundreds of 
dollars for doctors and medicine and get no cure? 

If Sick or discouraged send at once your exact birth- 
date, sex, lock of hair and 10 cents and I will diagnose 
your disease FREE and tell you what will cure you. 
DR. MACDONALD, 77 Court St., Binghampton, N. Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


I will guarantee to cure the worst case of Rheumatism. 
I do not ask you to send me one cent. Send me your name 
andaddress. CHAS. L. FRYE, 82 Lincoln Street, 
Department 2, Boston, Mass. 











TELEPHONE 
fe) OXPORD 202. 





A.H.COOPER, 


Merchant 
Cailor. .. 


CLERICAL SUITS TO ORDER, 
FROM $18 TO $55 


Mail Orders a specialty. 
Samples and measure blanks sent on application. 
Address all orders to 


A. H. COOPER, 


925 18th STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PHONE, 2559 MAIN. 





HOTEL - MACEO, 
213 West 53d Street, - New York City. 


First-class accomodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely fur- 
nished rooms. Dining Room service unsurpassed. 
Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate. 

BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 








MISSES E. C. M. COLLINS, 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
Evening Dresses and Waists 
Stylishly made. Crocheting 
Evening Capes and Shawls 
a Specialty 








4058 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Please mention this Magaz‘= >. 








When answering advertisement be sure and mention the Colored American Magazine. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


OATNUTS, 


THE NEW 


| Breakfast Food. 


It tastes good and 
it IS good. 


LIBERTY PURE FOOD CO., 
46 Clinton Street, Boston. 


“Sweet as a Nut.” 
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Do Not Miss The Great 


CHRISTMAS [SSUE 
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It will be the very best number of the magazine yet published, 
and its regular and special holiday features will prove a veritable 


feast for all. 
contain: 


A CHRISTMAS POEM, by William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite. 


BROTHER ABRAHAM JIMSON’S WED- 
DING. A Christmas Story. - By Paul- 
ine E. Hopkins. 


This narrative is a real gem, bubbling 
over with the quaint sayings and side- 
splitting situations of a New England 
brother who believed himself so “covered 
with the sanctification of holiness” that 
he could do no sin. Read “Bro.” Jim- 
son’s sad awakening and laugh dull care 
away. 


THE TRIBUTE OF BELTAZAR. A 
Christmas Tale of the Visit and Ado- 
ration of the Three Kings. 


This interesting story of the Three 
Wise Kimgs who saw in the east the star 
which heralded the birth of Christ, por- 
trays an incident in the wonderful his- 
tcry of the Nativity, which is of absorb- 
ing interest to the colored race. The au- 
thor, Charles W. Hall, whose Bible sto- 
ries have an originality and life not 
often attained by other writers, will con- 
tribute this special feature to our Christ- 
mas Number. 
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We mention but a few of the special articles it will 


CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, The Fore- 
most Colored Novelist. By John Liv- 
ingston Wright. 


Mr. Chesnutt, whose latest book, ““The 
Marrow of Tradition,” is raising some- 
what of a sensation in the literary world, 
is at the present time one of the leading 
authors of Afro-American element in this 
country. A portrait of Mr. Chesnutt will 
accompany the article. 


THE STORY OF JIM KEY, The Most 
Wonderful Horse in the World. 
Trained by a colored man, Dr. Wm. 
Key. 

Read how this wonderful horse was 
taught to perform his marvelous feats. 
Fully illustrated by photographs of the 
horse and portrait of Dr. Key. 


THE SMOKY CITY. Part III. 
ver G. Waters. 


The third installment of this striking 
series will give the reader glimpses of 
real business life among the race in 
Pittsburg. Facts as to what they have 
accomplished, and promise as to what tne 
future has in store. Many illustrations 
a special photographs by our staff 
artist. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY COVER 
DON’T MISS THIS GREAT MAGAZINE 


Go 


will be speedily exhausted oO os wo 2S 2 


$1.50 a year, including the Beautiful Photogravure 
“THE YOUNG COLORED AMERICAN” 


THE COLORED COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5 ParK Square ¥ Boston # Mass. 


SECURE YOUR COPY EARLY as the edition 
Single copies, 15 cents Address 


By Oli- 























The Colored Co-operative Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURG 
Mass. nm. ¥. Penn. 


Capital Stock, $50,000 10,000 Shares, $5 each 


FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


The above company has been incorporated, and has taken over the en- 
tire business and good-will of The Colored Co-operative Publishing Co. (As- 
sociation), including the publishing of THE COLORED AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, tegether with all the book publications of the latter company 
issued or in process. 

This enlargement was made necessary by the very rapid increase in the 
business of the company, and it will give to Afro-Americans everywhere, 
inuch pleasure to know that at last they have a publishing house of their own, 
founded upon a broad and liberal basis, and destined to become one of the 
beacon lights of their progress during the century just opening. | 

In order that the race as a whole may have an active part in the building 
up of this high-grade publishing business, the Directors of the new company 
have voted to offer for popular subscription, five thousand shares of the 
Capital Stock of the company, at $5.00 per share. That this stock will sell 
at from $8.00 to $10.00 a share within a comparatively short time there can 
be no doubt. 

The old company, on its original capitalization, with all the draw-backs 
of establishing a business to contend with, paid at the end of the first year’s 
business, a dividend of 5 per cent. Figured on that basis the stock of the 
new company should speedily pay from 6 to 10 per cent, and ultimately a 
much higher rate of returns. 


Under the operation of the new company it will be possible to arrange 
an elaborate and systematic campaign to secure large advertising contracts, 
which in themselves will prove very profitable. It will also be possible to 
arrange a detailed plan to fully develop and introduce the magazine 
into many new sections at a large profit. 

It will be possible under the enlarged scope, to speedily secure a regular 
monthly circulation of 100,000 copies, which circulation will earn very hand- 
some returns to stockholders. 

There has already been subscribed, and paid in, over $10,000 of the 
stock of this company. 


Please see next page (over). 
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The Colored Co-operative Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED) : 








We submit the following reasons why every member and friend of the 
Negro Race should interest themselves in the sale of this stock :— 





I. It is not a new and undeveloped proposition, but an established busi- 
ness, having been founded in May, 1900, and conducted very successfully 
since that time. 

II. THe CotoreD AMERICAN MAGAZINE has fully demonstrated its 
popularity, and it is today the recognized leader of all race publications. 


III. The book publications of the company are all of large and perma- 
nent value, and each book has demonstrated that, with proper pushing, it 
will pay a very handsome profit. 


IV. The company is first, last and always a Race Publishing House. 
It has been from the start, and will continue to be, controlled absolutely by 
members of the Negro Race. 


V. The company has also had from the start, and will continue to have, 
the services of a gentleman who has had many years’ experience in high-grade 
book and magazine publishing, which will enable this company to successfully 
compete with any publishing house in the world. 


VI. The same conservative, but progressive management, in the future 
as in the past, will give to each stockholder the assurance that every dollar 
invested will be used for the best interests of the business, and will be so ex- 
pended as to make for the greatest good of the race. 


VII. Our race at this time is especially in need of a high-grade pub- 
lication that shall clearly and fearlessly show to the world the real progress 
that we as a people are making, to the end that a more real sense of brother- 
heod may be established between those of our people who are really worthy 
and those of the white race who are not above fair-play judged solely by 
merit. 





If you are interested and wish full and detailed information regarding 
the sale of stock, either for cash or installment, write at once for full par- 
ticulars, including the sworn statement of the condition of the business to 
date. Full particulars will be sent promptly upon request. 

We also desire responsible agents in every town and city to not only sell 
the stock of this company, but also to represent our magazine and book pub- 
lication. Address all orders or inquiries to 


THE COLORED CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO. 
s Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
































The Colored American Magazine 








SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 A YEAR ... . . . 15 CENTS A NUMBER 








CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1901. 


Pa@e 
Cyrus FIELD ADAMS (From Photograph) ; ; : ; ‘ ; . Frontispiece. 


HOLLY BERRY AND MISTLETOE: LyRICcs . ‘ . . William Stanley Braithwaite 83 


THE TRIBUTE OF BELTASAR: A CHRISTMAS STORY OF THE THREE MAGI. 
With illustrations from Photographs. Charlies W. Hall 85 


BEAUTIFUL JIM KEY. THK WONDERFUI, HORSE TRAINED BY A COLORED MAN. 
Dr. Wm. Key = 92 


GIRLHOOD’S MEMORY (Poem) . . ‘ : ‘ , Violette Neatly Blackwell 100 
THE GIFT OF THE GREATEST Gop (Poem). ‘ , P James D. Corrothers tet 
BRO’R ABR’M JIMSON’S WEDDING. A CHRISTMAS STORY . Pauline E. Hopkins 103 
A Vow (Poem) . ‘ ; , , ; : : Flavel Henri Laques-Waggoner 112 
HAGAR’'S DAUGHTER (Serial) . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘ Sarah A. Allen 113 
FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE NEGRO RACE. II. SOJOURNER TRUTH. 
With Portraits. Pauline E. Hopkins 124 
THE Smoky City. Part III. Social aND BUSINESS LIFE . Thomas 8. Ewell 133 
Cyrus FIELD ADAMS. , : . . ° ° . ° Daniel Murray 149 
From Portrait and Illustration. 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT . : . . . . . John Livingston Wright 153 
With Portrait. 
HERE AND THERE ; : ; : > : ° ; . ‘ : : . - 4157 
EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENTS ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ - I§9 











Remit money by Post-office or Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Draft. We- 


cannot be accountable for money sent unless letter is registered. Postage stamps (2-cent) 
received for any amount up to two dollars. Rejected MSS. will be returned to contributor 
when accompanied by the necessary postage, and not otherwise. 

HINTS IN REGARD TO MSS.— Manuscript should be written on one side only. Quality, 
not quantity, will be considered. Be concise and condense your matter. If in sympathy, 
write us a testimonial of approval. 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 
Address all communications and make all checks, etc., payable to 


THE COLORED CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tuskegee Norma cd nds stil 


TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 
Organized vat ¢ 1881, by the State Legislature as The 


Tuskegee State 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal. 
WARREN LOGAN, Treasurer 


ormal School. Exempt from taxation. 


LOCATION. 
In the Black Belt of Alabama where the blacks outhnum 
ber the whites three to one. 


ENROLLMENT AND FACULTY. 
Enrollment last year 1,253; males, 882; females, 371. 
Average attendance, 1,105. Instructors, 88. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
English education combined with industrial training; 
28 industrjes in constant operation. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY. 
Property consisting of 2.267 acres of land. 50 buildings 
almost wholly built with student labor, is valued at 
$350,000, and no mortgage. 


NEEDS. 

$50 annually for the education of each student; ($200 
enables one to finish thé course ; $1,000 creates permanent 
scholarship. Students pay their own board in cash and 
aber.) Money in any amount for current expenses and 

uildir 

Besides the work done by graduates as class room and 
in‘lustrial leaders, thousands are reached through the 
Tuskegee Negro Conference. 

Tuskegee is 40 miles east of Mepigomery and 136 miles 
west of Atlanta, on the Western Railzoad of Alabama. 

‘Luskegee is a quiet, beautiful old Southern town, and is 
an ideal place for study. The climate is at all times mild 
and Se, thus m: g the place an excellent winter 
reso! , 
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When answering advertisement be sure and mention the Colored American Magazine, 


“The Glory of Woman is Her 
Hair.” Long, beautiful, glossy sil- 
ky hair, always indicates the Spring 
of Life. Vaselines, pomades and 
cosmetics ruin the hair and disfigure 
one for life. 


Not straight hair, but long, beautiful, silky, glossy 
hair, is what makes the beauty of life. 


DANDE-CURA is Ahe 
hair tonic made, and will make the 
hair grow. One bottle lasts a month 
and costs only 50 cents. Three bot- 
tles for $1.25. Agents wanted in 
all towns and cities. Barrels of 
money can be made selling DANDE- 
CURA. 


Write for full particulars. No free samples and 
no postals answered. Always enclose a 2-cent 
stamp forareply. Write to-day to 


THE SHREWSBURY MEDICINE CO., 


P. 0. BOX O 67. RED BANK, N. J. 


































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


is far better than an equal quantity of beefsteak. 

Keep clear of meat—eat cereals. They’re mucis 
more healthful and do not clog the system — keep a person 
always feeling brisk and cheerful — and the cost is small. 


OATNUTS, 


the new Breakfast Food, is light, easily digestible, palatable and 
nourishing. 


Get it‘of your grocer. 


Liberty Pure Food Company, 


46 CLINTON STREET, BOSTON. 
““SWEET AS A NUT.” 

















CWO CCCCETH KEW SO Oee wwe! 


RIPANS 


CURE 


FLATULENCE 


23> €Ceee 


Flatulence means a collection of wind and gases in the stom- 
ach and intestines and is an unpleasant and annoying condition, 
The statement from a salesman living at Edgewater, Ill., which 
follows, proves that Ripans Tabules relieve it entirely. “I have 
taken Ripans Tabules for nearly three years with extremely sat- 
isfactory results,” says the gentleman, “I used to be constantly 
troubled with flatulency and biliousness, but now rarely have an 
attack even when I neglect taking the Tabules. Being an Eng- 
lishman I am naturally fond of good strong tea and this used to 
cause me a great deal of flatulency. Now I can take several 
cups without fear, as a Ripans Tabule will take care of all the 
tea I can drink; in fact, I need no longer be careful as to what I 
eat, providing I take a Tabule afterward. I can partake of the 
richest dishes without fear, whereas formerly I frequently had to 
diet myself, I always carry a supply in my vest pocket in one 
of the small glass vials which I replenish from the large bottles 
you sell,” 


oeceoooooeeoooosooqoeeoooooosooeose> 





WANTED. —<A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S will not benefit. They 
banish pain and prolong life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on 
the package, and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had 
at ‘ny drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. : 
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Penman & QU rt, 


919 Wylie Ave., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Calling and Visiting Cards 
artistically written and 
mailed to any parts of the 
World, 25c. per dozen. 








wt wt All kinds of Lodge Cards kept in stock. wt Jt 





House Painter and Paper Hanger 
Fresco Painting and Tinting a Specialty. 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
All orders promptly attended to. 


I. S. MOORE, 


38 HOLYOKE STREET, BOSTON. /IASS. 


J. R. RUSSELL & CO., 


~ Merchant Tailors 


and 
ME. Importers + 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 3 POPULAR PRICES. 


1421 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
BALTIMORE, MD. Ht 


Bd YOU RAOW WHAS AlkS YOu 


SCIENCE AGAINST LUCK 


DOCTORS OFTEN FAIL TO CURE Because They Do 
Not Know What Ails You. Why spend Hundreds of 
dollars for doctors and medicine and get no cure? 

If Sick or discouraged send at once your exact birth- 
date, sex, lock of hair and 10 cents and I will diagnose 
your disease FREE and tell you what will cure you. 
DR. MACDONALD, 77 Court St., Binghampton, N. Y. 


RHEUMATISM 


I will guarantee to cure the worst case of Rheumatism. 
I do not ask you to send me one cent. Send me your name 
and address. CHAS. L. FRYE, 82 Lincoln Street, 
Department 2, Boston, Mass. 
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to sell **HARRIET TUB- 
MAN, THE HEROINE IN 
e S ad EBONY,” by Robert W. 
Taylor, Financial Sec’y 
Tuskegee Institute, with an Introduction by Booker 
Washington. Harriet Tubman was the famous Spy, Scout 
and Hospital Nurse for the Union Army during the Civil 
War. A liberal commission allowed all agents. PRICE, 
25 CENTS. Address, ROBERT W. TAYLOR, 7 Grenville 
Place, Boston, Mass. 

The Colored American Magazine says: “The noble 
cause and manly feeling of the author, coupled with its 
literary and historical merit, should alone give the book a 
wide sale.” 


MR. THEODORE DRURY 


has the honor to announce the performance of Gounod’s 


““FAUST,’’ 


| next May in New York City. He has engaged Miss COR- 











RINE ROVELTO of Providence as ‘‘Marguerite,”’’ and 
Mr. GEORGE L. RUFFIN of Boston as ‘‘Valentine;”’ the 
engagement of other artists pending. The place of per- 
formance will be announced later. 


THEODORE DRURY, 217 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


The greatest money maker on 
900% PROFIT. earth for male or female. 25 
CENTS will start youina big paying business at home. 
ane DOUGLASS & STANLEY, Leck Box 58, MAQUOKETA, 


PROF JOHNSON ANTHROPOLOGIST and EXPERT SPECIAL- 
° * IST. ASTHMA ABSOLUTELY CURED, also 
all Chronic Constitutional Disabilities treated success- 
fully. Office, 44 BUCKINGHAM ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


B< Your Own Boss Vint 














the Mail Order Business in Your Own Home at 
once. You can make $40 a week. Money will be 
handed to you every day. The first answer will get 
this fine Start. M. Young, 44 East 10th St. NewYork 





HOTEL - MACEO, 


213 West 53d Street, . New York City. 


First-class accomodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
city and depots pass the door. 
throughout with electricity. 
nished rooms. 
Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 


Illuminated 
Handsomely fur- 
Dining Room service unsurpassed. 





MISSES E. C. M. COLLINS, 








Fashionable Dressmaking 
Evening Dresses and Waists 


Stylishly made. Crocheting 
Evening Capes and Shawls 
a Specialty. 

$058 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Please mention this Magazir.:. 








When answering advertisement be sure and mention the Colored American Magazine. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


ATNUTS, 





THE NEW 


reaklast Food. 


It tastes good and 
it IS good. 





LIBERTY PURE FOOD CO., 
46 Clinton Street, Boston. 


“Sweet as a Nut.” 




















PRESIDENT'S OFFICE. 


Metropolitan Mercantiie and Realty Go. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


CAPITAL STOCK, = - = $100,000. 


-_—_— 


OFFICERS. 
P. SHERIDAN BALL, President, Real Estate Dealer, New Jersey; J. H. ATKINS, 
LL.B., Treasurer, New York; L. C. COLLINS, LL.B., Secretary, New York. 


DIRECTORS. 

JERRY BATTLE, New York; CHARLES B. COLES, New York; L. C. COLLINS, 
New York ; R. B. THOMPSON, New Jersey: J. H. ATKINS, New York; P. SHEKIDAN 
BALL, New Jersey; G.C. LEMON, New York; E. R. WILLIAMS, New York; W.G. 
WRIGHT, New York. 





COUNSELLORS, 
WEW JERSEY REGISTRATION AND TRUST CO. of New Jersey. 


HOME OFFICE.—150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY, SUITE 1334, 1335 AND 1336. 

This company was incorporated July 3rd, 1900, to doa real estate and mercantile business. The company has iss 
to date stcck to the amount of $50.580. and is now offering to the public 1,000 shares, par value, five dollars per share, on 
following terms: $1.00 per share upon subscribing, and forty cents per share monthly, until paid; for any less than 
shares the full amount must be paid at the time of subscribing. Subscriptions may be made in person or by mail Mo 








may be sent by Postoffice order, money order or draft. payabl: to the company. 
This company has bought and sold real estate to date amounting to $69,000, and 
opened its first store in November. 1900, and other stores will follow in the near future. 
Persons desiring to buy land or build a home, sell land or mortgage same, any 
where in the United States, or wanting to go in the mercantile business, or purcha-e 
stock in this company, can get full information by sending for booklet and subscrip 


tion blanks. 
aaa METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY CO.. 
Home Office, 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1414 S. Penn. Square, Phila., Pa., Baxter Building. 
46 School Street, Boston, Room 5. Babcock Building, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
1 Winfield Street, Worcester, Mass. 1364 North Calhoun Street, Baltimore, Md 
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How are your TEETH ! 








HEALTH cannot be maintained in its highest 





ur Gold Fillings, $1.00 up. 


Sd 


degree without good teeth. Without good Silver Fillings 5O0c up 
> . . 


teeth there cannot be thorough mastication. With- 
out thorough mastication there cannot be perfect 
digestion or nutrition. Without nutrition there 


w 


cannot be health. Without health what is life ? Sets of Teeth, $8.00 up. 


Hence the great importance of proper care of the 
teeth. The greater part of my life has been 


w 


spent in the study of the preservation and care Crown and Bridge Work 


of the teeth, and the replacing of them when too 
far gone to repair. Call for free consultation. 
Careful and courteous treatment assured. Lady 
always in attendance. Open evenings. 


pr. ceorce t. tuttocn, | DR. ROBERT BRADY, 


a Specialty. 


SG5 VUaten Park. arr. Dentist «we 





Cor. Tremant St--—-+ 
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HARTONA 


POSITIVELY STRAIGHTENS 


-—ALL— 


© Kinky, Knotty, Stubborn, 3 
__ HARTONA Harsh, Curly Hair. Sen 





HARTONA makes the hair grow long, straight, beautiful, soft, 
and glossy. Cures Dandruff, Baldness, Itching, Eczema, and all 
Scalp Diseases. Prevents Falling Out of the Hair and Prema- 
ture Baldness. HARTONA POSITIVELY STRAIGHTENS THE 
KINKIEST HAIR. Guaranteed harmless. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of price—25c. and 50c. per box. 

ARTONA FACE BLEACH will gradually turn the skin of a 
black or dark person five or six shades lighter, and will turn the 
skin of a mulatto person almost white. HARTONA FACE 
BLEACH removes Wrinkles, Dark Spots, Pimples, Freckles, Black- 
heads, and all Blemishes of the Skin. Guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. Sent to any address on receipt of price—25c. and 50c. 
per bottle. 

Hartona Remedies are absolutely guaranteed, and your money 
is positively refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. Write to 
us, and we will send you free a book of testimonials of more than 
one hundred people in your own State who have used and are 
using Hartona Remedies. 


SPECIAL GRAND OFFER. Send_us One Dollar and 


mention this paper, and 
we will send you three large boxes of HARTONA HAIR GROWER 
AND STRAIGHTENER, two large bottles of HARTONA FACE 
BLEACH, and one large box of HARTONA NO-SMELL, which 
removes all disagreeable odors caused by Perspiration of the Feet, 
Arm-Pits, &c. 

Goods will be sent securely sealed from observation. Write 
your name and post-office and express office address very plainly. 
Money can be sent in Stamps or by Post-Office Money Order, or 
enclosed in Registered Letter or by Express. é 

Address all orders to— ; 


fy HARTONA REMEDY CO. tte 








City. Liberal Salary Paid. 


AFTER USING BEFORE USING 


HARTONA HARTONA 
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The Colored Co-operative Publishing Co. 





INCORPORATED) 
BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURG | 
Mass. N. Vs Penn. 


Capital Stock, $50,000 10,000 Shares, $5 each 


FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


The above company has been incorporated, and has taken over the entire 
business and good-will of The Colored Co-operative Publishing Co. (Associa 
tion), including the publishing of THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGA 
ZINE, together with all the book publications of the latter company, issued } 
or in process. 

This enlargement was made necesssary by the very rapid increase in the 
business of the company, and it will give to Afro-Americans everywhere, 
much pleasure to know that at last they have a publishing house of their ow | 
founded upon a broad and liberal basis, and destined to become one of the j 
beacon lights of their progress during the century just opening. 

In order that the race as a whole may have an active part in the building { 
up of this high-grade publishing business, the Directors of the new company 
have voted to offer for popular subscription, five thousand shares of the Cap 


ital Stock of the company, at $5.00 pershare. That this stock will sell at from 


. 


$8.00 to $10.00 a share within a comparatively short time there can be no re 
doubt. i? 


The old company, on its original capitalization, with all the draw-backs 
of establishing a business to contend with, paid at the end of the first year’s é 
business, a dividend of 5 per cent. Figured on that basis the stock of the | 
new company should speedily pay from 6 to 10 per cent, and ultimately a 
much higher rate of returns. 

Under the operation of the new company it will be possible to arrange - 
an elaborate and systematic campaign to secure large advertising contracts, 
which in themselves will prove very profitable. It will also be possible to 
arrange a cletailed plan to fully develop and introduce the magazine into many 
new sections at a large profit. 

It will be possible under the enlarged scope, to speedily secure a regular 
monthly circulation of 100,000 copies. which circulation will earn very hand- 
some returns to stockholders. 

There has already been subscribed, and paid in, over $19.000 of the stock 


of this company. 
Please see next page (over.) 
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ADVERTISEMFNTS. 








The Colored Co-operative Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


We submit the following reasons why every member and friend of the 
Negro race should interest themselves in the sale of this stock :— 

I. It is not a new and undeveloped proposition, but an established busi- 
ness, having been founded in May, tgoo, and conducted very successfully 
since that time. 

Il. Tue CotoreEp AMERICAN MAGAZINE has fully demonstrated its 
popularity, and it is today the recognized leader of all race publications. 

III. The book publications of the company are all of large and perma- 
nent value, and each book- has demonstrated that, with proper pushing, it 
will pay a very handsome profit. 

IV. The company is first, last and always, a Race Publishing House. 
It has been from the start, and will continue to be, controlled absolutely by 
members of the Negro Race. 

\. The company has-also had from the start, and will continue to have, 
the services of a gentleman who hashad many years’ experience in high- 
grade book and magazine publishing. which will enable this company to suc- 
cessfully compete with any publishing house in the world. 

VI. The same conservative but progressive management, in the future 
as in the past, will give to each stockholder the assurance that every dollar 
invested will be used for the best interests of the business, and will be so ex- 
pended as to make for the greatest good of the race. 

\Il. Our race at this time is especially in need of a high-grade pub- 
lication that shall clearly and fearlessly show to the world the real progress 
that we as a people are making, to the end that a more real sense of brother- 
hood may be established between those of our people who are really worthy 
and those of the white race who are not above fair-play judged solely by 


merit. 





4 


If you are interested and wish full and detailed information ‘regarding 
the sale of stock, either for cash or installment, write at once for full particu- 
lars, including the sworn statement of the condition of the business to date. 
Full particulars will be sent promptly upon request. 

We also desire responsible agents in every town and city to not only sell 
the stock of this company, but also to represent our magazine and book pub- 
lication. Address all orders or inquiries to 


THE COLORED CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING co. 
5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
































The Colored American Magazine 








SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 A YEAR ... . . . 15 CENTS A NUMBER 








CONTENTS FOR JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1902. 


PAGE 
A HAYTIAN WEDDING (From Photograph) Frontispiece 


HOME (Poem) Robert Hamilton 163 
Two YEARS IN Luzon. Il. EXAMINING SCHOOLS, Etc. Theophilus G. Steward, D.D. 164 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs. 

THE SMOKY City. IV. PuBLIc SCHOOLS: BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL LIFE 
‘ ‘ i . Thomas S. Ewell 171 
With Illustrations. 
Book Or Events. I. ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; Willard Warner 183 
Chas. J. Baker 184 
Roscoe Conkling Wossom 187 
Sarah A. Allen 188 
THE ART OF PUBLIC DISCOURSE , ; . . . « Roscoe Conkling Bruce 201 
THE HAYTIAN GIRL: HOW SHE IS WOOED AND WoN Theodora Holly 203 

With Illustrations from Photographs. 

Famous WOMEN OF THE NEGRO Race. III. MUARRIET TusBMAN (Moses). 

Pauline E. ITopkins 210 


EPHRAIM BROWN: THE THIRTEENTH MAN 
*Tis USELESS TO REGRET (Poem) 
HaGan’s DAUGHTER (Serial) 


With Portrait. 
TrmotHy THOMAS FORTUNE: JOURNALIST, AUTHOR, LECTURER, AGITATOR 


‘ ‘ : ; , Cyrus Field Adams 224 

Witt Portrait. 
MIZERIAH JONSON: TER ARISINGS AND SHININGS ; : , Gertrude Mossell 229 
FASCINATING BIBLE STORIES: THE DEFEAT AT HORMAH Charles W. Hall 233 
SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS . . ° ‘ . , : f ‘ T. Gilbert Hazel 241 


Book REVIEWS. . , ‘ . William Stanley Braithwaite 245 


HERE AND THERE : ; ‘ ; . : ‘ ° ° , . ° ‘ . 246 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN (Poem) ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . T. Thomas Fortune 253 
THe Home OFFICE OF THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE . : ‘ e . 253 
EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ ; . 254 








Remit money by Post-office or Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Draft. We 
cannot be accountable for money sent unless letter is registered. Postage stamps (2-cent) 
received for any amount up to two dollars. Rejected MSS. will be returned to contributor 
when accompanied by the necessary postage, and not otherwise. 

HINTS IN REGARD TO MSS.— Manuscript should be written on one side only. Quality, 
not quantity, will be considered. Be concise and condense your matter. If in sympathy, 
write us a testimonial of approval. 

ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 
Address all communications and make all checks, etc , payable to 


THE COLORED CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOUND AT LAST! 





V. irwn MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS of experimenting in attaching Rubber 
Soles to leather shoes our inventor has finally produced a high grade leather 
shoe with sole, shank and heel of rubber in one piece, attached by our patent processes 
and machinery without nailing, stitching or cementing. 

The soles are made from ‘‘ virgin” or Pure Para rubber and are ab- 


solutely waterproo/. 


They will protect the feet from dampness thereby preventing colds, pneumonia 


and consumption. 


They are easy as moccasins, and relieve the jar upon the spine and brain. 
They are non-conductors of electricity and prevent accidents on live wires or 


third rails. 


They are non-conductors of cold and heat and keep the feet warm 


in cold weather. 


They will outwear five or more leather jsoles] and ; heels, saving all cost of half- 
soling and heeling. They have many other good features. 
They save buying rubbers and overshoes, and are the most economical shoes 


ever made. 





GENTLEMEN : 

1 can heartily recommend the Rub 
ber Soled Shoes. They do not draw the 
feet in the least, and for icy pavements 
are just the thing, as they do not slip. 
‘hey must be worn to be appreciated, 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR E. PIKE, 
Of Black, Starr & Frost, New York City 


GENTLEMEN : 

You ask my opinion of the new shoe 
you are making. From a medical 
standpoint, I should consider it most 
excellent in cases of Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism, certain nervous diseases, and in 
every case of headache due to the 
strain of the heel, where a cushion is 
needed; also in cases of improper cir- 
culation and where feet are constantly 
cold. My experience as vet is limited, 
but [ feel sure that after the shoe is 
introduced widely many cases will de- 
rive benefit. ‘The medical use alone, 
I think, will be very large. 

Very truly yours, 
F. M. Jounson, M. D., 
117 Beacon St., Boston. 











GENTLEMEN : 

After wearing a pair of your Rub- 
ber Soled Shoes every day continu- 
ously for over six months would say 
it is simply impossible for me to find 
words to express the satisfaction given 
me, and nothing will induce me to be 
without them hereafter. | did not have 
to use overshoes once last winter. No 
cold feet, no slipping, no inconven- 
ience whatever. I most heartily rec- 
ommend your shoes to the thousands 
who are looking for a combination of 
health, comfort and safety in footwear. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. ANDREWS, 


Formerly of John A. Andrews & Co., Whole- 
sale Grocers, 5 Commercial St., Boston. 


GENTLEMEN : 


I have worn your Rubber Soled 
Shoes for several months past. Too 
much can hardly be said in their 
praise. They are dry, very elastic, 
and relieve all jar in walking. They 
are ideal shoes, as easy as moccasins, 
and yet of excellent appearance. 


Very truly yours, 
Frank W. Paton, M. D., 
South Framingham, Mass. 





=: order to increase our capacity and take up the manufacture of ladies’ shoes, we are 


offering for sale a limited number of shares of our Preferred Treasury Stock. 
For particulars, please call on or address the Company. 


We have just opened a new store for our retail trade at 


i387 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


Call or write to us for prices. 


Special attention given to mail orders. 


Address RUBBER SOLED LEATHER SHOE CO., 137 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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This Beautiful Photogravure Free!!! 

















The 
Greatest 
Patriotic 
Picture 
of the 
Present 
Century 











— 





The above miniature illustration gives but a faint idea 
of the beauty and artistic merit of this great work and 
of course does not bring out clearly the features and 
dress of the subjects or the details of the background. 

The portraits of the Presidents were made from the 
most authentic originals. The clothing accurately rep- 
resents the style of the period in which each lived. The 
background is made up of typical scenes in American 
history, dissolving one into another, beginning with the 
Liberty Bell, as if sounding the note of American 
independence, and closing with Admiral Dewey’s Vic- 
tory at Manila. Other scenes represent the Boston 
Tea Party, Battle of Bunker Hill, Surrender of Lord 
Cornwal is an s Naval Victory, the First Loco- 
motive, Ca of the City of Mexico, Fulton's 
First Steamboat Battle between Monitot and Merri- 
mac, the Westward Migration, Battle of 
Battle of San Juan Hill. These are all indicated in 
margin at top of picture. In the margin under each 
President is placed the name, dates of birth, inaugu- 
ration and death. ‘Our Presidents’’ is indeed 


A RARE WORK OF ART. 

The original was painted by the eminent artist, Mr. 
C. Senf. The work of collecting and selecting the 
individual portraits of the Presidents involved 
exne—se and months of searching through public and 
private libraries and art collections. ‘The posing and 
arranging, according to critics and press, could not have 








“OUR PRESIDENTS” 


A Magnificent Photogravure from Famous Oil Painting of all the Presidents of the United States 


been more perfect, from an artistic point of view, had 
the Presidents been grouped in life. This beautifully- 
executed picture graces the walls of the present occu- 
pant of the White House and of the two fiving 
ex-Presidents, as well as of many Senators, 

men, Diplomats, Naval and Army Officers and other 
notables of this and foreign countries, 

The picture is made by the costly ph 
method, the process necessitating three printings. It 
is not to be compared with the cheap lithograph or the 
hard-lined steel engraving. It has the soft, delicate 
finish of the finest photograph and is in an appropriate 
shade of brown, with a brown tint border. It is printed 
on the finest quality of heavy plate paper. 

The photogravure of ‘‘Our Presidents’’ is an histori- 
cal lesson for the youth of the land and an inspira- 
tion to patriotism, a feature that“ should interest 
particularly all parents and educators. The picture 
should be on the walls of every home, school, 
library and business office in the 4 land. Draped in 
the national colors it makes an excellent display for 
store windows and halls, for conventions and all 
other public gatherings. Many art stores are selling 
““Our Presidents” for five and ten times what we now 
ask for it. Every one who sees it wonders how such 
a work can be sold for one dollar. 

Every art lover and every patriotic American should 
have ‘Our Presidents.’’ It will be sent, charges pre- , 


paid, to any address, upon receipt of $1.02. Address: 


By special arrangement with the publishers of this beautiful picture, we are enabled to make a most remarkable 
offer to our readers. We will mail this picture FREE to every person 3nding us two yearly subscriptions to The 


Colored American Magazine at the regular price, $1.50 each. 


home office. and not through any age’ 
This picture has recentl 
picture is shown in the 


lease note that these subscriptions must be sent to the 


y besome _ through the assassination of our late President, Wm. McKinley, whose 


grou 
Address all orders to THE COLORED AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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With all the Experience that 


the management of this 


Che 


Best 
Re have never had 


Company has had, we 


the Century such a ready 


seller as 


NAMELESS FOOD 
FOR BREAKFAST. 


Weare giving $1,000 
for a name for this 
food —askK your 

mame is not grocer 


The 


what has done it.— 

It’s the food—pure 
white—the meat of the 
wheat, and a most delicious 


taste.— That’s what tells the story 
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THE GREATEST BOOK OF THE YEAR! 


CONTENDING FORCES. 


A ROMANCE OF NEGRO LIFE 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


By PAULINE E. HOPKINS, 


The Popular Colored Writer. 


Author of -‘Talma Gordon,’’ ‘‘General Washington,’’ etc. 


With original illustrations and cover design by R. Emmett Owen. 
Over 400 pages, 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


** The civility of no race can be perfect whilst another race is degraded... —EMERSON. 


A most fascinating story that is pre-eminently a race-work, dedicated 
to the best interest of the Negro everywhere. It holds you as by a spell, from 
start to finish. 

A book that will arouse intense interest wherever shown, as it is the 
most powerful narrative yet published, of the wrongs and injustice perpetrated 
on the race. Startling in the array of facts shown, and logical in the argu- 
ments it presents. 

The incidents portrayed HAVE ACTUALLY OCCURRED, ample ‘proof of 
which may be found in the archives of the Court House at Newbern, N. C.. 
and at the seat of government at Washington, D. C. 

The author tells an impartial story, leaving it to the reader to draw con- 
clusions. She has presented both sides of the dark picture—lynching and 
concubinage—truthfully and without vituperation, introducing enough of 
the exquisitely droll humor peculiar tothe Negro to give a bright touch to an 
otherwise gruesome subject. 

It is a book that will not only appeal strongly to the race everywhere. 
but will have a large sale among the whites. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, postpaid, to any address, on 


receipt if $1.50, by the publisher. 


The Colored Co-operative Publishing Company, 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





In answering advertisements be sure and mention this magazine. 
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“Don’t Turn a Poor Working Girl Down.” 


By W. A. KELLY. 


In these days of Colored American Literature it 
also does well to sing Colored American Songs. 
Here is one of the most realistic songs ever 
written by a negro. 





Ask your music dealer for it, or send twenty cents to the 


LIBERTY MUSIC CoO., Pittsburg, FE. E., Pa. 
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CENTURY MPF’C CoO. 


A Good Complexion 


How to acquire it without drugs or cosmetics. 
A little book telling just how and what to do. 
Price 2% cents. Address, 


EDITH GRIFFIN, - Park Vale, Brookline, Mass. 


This ELEGANT Watch $3:25 


Before you buy a watch cut this out and send to us with 
your name and address, and we will send you by express 


for i ahand ATCH AN 
CHAIN Cc. 3.75 ab 
hunting case beau 


Rr rrcrsesd: ee wine and 
stem set, fitted with richly} eweled movement and 
4) da correct ti per; with long Gold 
plated chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents. 
If vou consider it equal to any $35.00 GOLD 
FILLED WATCH Warranted 20 YEARS 
pay the express agent $3.75 and it is yours. Our 
20 year guarantee sent with each watch. Mention 
ifyou want Gents’ or Ladies’ size. Address 
H. FARBER & CO. DG67 , 23 QuineySt. CHICAGQ 


Barrels of Money Can Be 


Made selling our remedies. Dande-Cura, the 
best hair preparation made, sells to every 
lady, and isused by thousands of gentlemen. 
Our agents make from $3.00 to $10.00 every 
day. Enciose a 2-cent stamp for terms, etc. 


The Shrewsbury Med. (o., 


Address, P. 0. Box 67, Red Bank, N. J. 
RHEUMATISM 
I will guarantee to cure the worst case of Rheumatism. 
I do not ask you to send me one cent. Send me your name 


andaddress. CHAS. L. FRYE, 82 Lincoln Street, 
Department 2, Boston, Mass. 














It will pay you 


PRICE 
to send for our Cata- 
logue No. 6, quoting 


$332 
i prices on Buggies, 


Harness, etc. We sell direct from 
our Factory to Consumers at 
Factory Prices. This guaranteed 
Buggy only 833.50; Cash or Easy 
Monthly Payments. We trust 
honest people located in all parts 
of the world. 
sa" Write for Free Catalogue, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
DEP’T No. 489 East St. Louls, Uli, 


Tuskegee Normal and Industria sit 


TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


Organized July 4, 1881, ~ the State Legislature as The 
Tuskegee State Normal School. Exempt from taxation. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal. 
WARREN LOGAN, Treasurer 








LOCATION. 
In the Black Belt of Alabama where the blacks outnum 
ber the whites three to one. 


ENROLLMENT AND FACULTY. 
Enrollment last year 1,253; males, 882; females, 371. 
Average attendance, 1,105. Instructors, 88. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


English education combined with industrial training; 
28 industries in constant operation. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY. 
Property consisting of 2.267 acres of land. 50 buildings 
almost wholly built with student labor, is valued at 
$350,000, and no mortgage. 


NEEDS. 

$50 annually for the education of each student; ($200 
enables one to finish the course ; $1,000 creates permanent 
scholarship. Students pay their own board in cash and 

| anor.) Money in any amount for current expenses and 
| building. 

Besides the work done by graduates as class room and 
industrial leaders, thousands are reached through the 
Tuskegee Negro Conference. 

Tuskegee is 40 miles east of Montgomery and 136 miles 
west of Atlan‘a, on the Western Railroad of Alabama. 

‘Luskegee is a quiet, beautiful old Southern town, and is 
an ideal place for study. The climate is at all times mild 
and L ate tbus ing the place an excellent winter 
reso 


| 
| 
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In Free America 


. OR... 


TALES FROM NORTH AND SOUTH. 


By ELLEN F. WETHERELL, 


With introduction by Hon. Archibald Grimke. Illustrations from photo- 


graphs and original drawings. 


A series of powerful narratives, written by one in full sympathy with their 


subject. Most of the incidents have come from the author’s personal con- 
tact with the characters described, as she has spent many winters in the 
“Sunny South.” The fact that such conditions exist in Christian America 
at the dawning of this new century, should bring the blush of shame to the 
face of every man and woman throughout this broad land. It is a most pow- 
erful plea for fair and equal treatment of both white and black. 

Beautifully bound in illuminated paper cover, 25 cents: cloth, 50 cents. 
\Will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal terms. 


SELLS ON SIGHT. 


Address the Publishers, 


The Colored Co-operative Publishing Co., 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Twentieth Century Wonder! 


mea Watch FREE! 


Read Carefully— Act Quickly. 


WE WANT at once 10,000 new subscribers 
to The Colored American Magazine. As an 
inducement to all our friends to help us, we 
have made arrangements with a large manu- 
facturer to supply us with a limited number of 
Watches at a wonderfully low price. These 
we shall give away 


FE" REE: 


under the following conditions: Send us the 
names of eight new subscribers to The Colored 
(Exact Size of Lady’s Watch.) American Magazine, together with $1.50 for each, 
and the Watch will be sent you by return mail. You may have your choice 
of style, either lady’s or gentleman’s. All orders must be sent direct to 
the home office and not through any agent. 
The Watches are perfect gems, and cannot fail 
to please. 


They are 14 Kt. GOLD PLATED, Hunt- 
ing Case, complete Stem-wind and Set with 
the famousStandard Movement, and an guar- 
anteed for five years. They sell in Jewelry 
Stores at $15.00 each. 


You can easily get subscribers for our 
Magazine, because we send you samples and 
give a valuable premium to each subscriber, 
hereby making your task easy. We want 
only honest persons and those meaning 
business to accept this offer. If you mean 
business, and can work for us a few hours, 
write us your name and address, and state 
that you wish to secure this premium. This 
offer may not appear again. 

















(Exact Size of Gentleman's Watch.) 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS OR INQUIRIES TO 


The Colored Co-operative Publishing Company, 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
In answering advertisements be sure and mention this magazine 
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YOUNG TRADING COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


MANUFACTURER’S AGENTS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUCE 


A. J. YOUNG, Sole Agent 


a _ KINGSTON, JAMAICA, W. I. 











M. HOFFMAN, 


HIGH ART CLOTHIER 


and 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


Extraordinary business in our store, both in | 
our Ready to Wear and Custom Departments, 
shows to us that we are pleasing the public, as 
we guarantee all goods as represented or re- 
fund your money. 


With these methods we expect to increase 
our business four-fold. In our Ready to Wear 
Department we carry a large line of Thibits. 
Cassimere and Tricots, and in our Custom De- Took for this Label. 
partment a large line of different fabrics, in- 
eluding allthe newest designs. Come and look = 
us over. Samples cheerfully given. 








Remember we keep all goods bought of us | 
pressed and repaired free. 


Mail orders promptly actended to. 


723 9th St. N. W. Washington, D.C. | 
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FLATULENCE 


23S5>€CGeee 


Flatulence means a collection of wind and gases in the stom- 
ach and intestines and is an unpleasant and annoying condition. 
The statement from a salesman living at Edgewater, Ill, which 
follows, proves that Ripans Tabules relieve it entirely. “I have 
taken Ripans Tabules for nearly three years with extremely sat- 
isfactory results,” says the gentleman, “I used to be constantly 
troubled with flatulency and biliousness, but now rarely have an 
attack even when I neglect taking the Tabules. Being an Eng- 
lishman I am naturally fond of good strong tea and this used to 
cause me a great deal of flatulency. Now I can take several 
cups without fear, as a Ripans Tabule will take care of all the 
tea I can drink; in fact, I need no longer be careful as to what I 
eat, providing I take a Tabule afterward. I can partake of the 
richest dishes without fear, whereas formerly I frequently had to 
diet myself. I always carry a supply in my vest pocket in one 
of the small glass vials which I replenish from the large bottles 
you sell.” 





WANTED. — A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S will not benefit. They 
banish pain and prolong life. One gives relief. Note the |word R-I-P-A-N-S on 
the package, and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had 
at :ny drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. ; 
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? R. RUSSELL & CO., Ageat Wanted ice ste"s 


EBONY, " by Robert W. 





ylor, Financial Sec’ 
Merchant Cailors Tuskegee Institute, with an tuteodeeiien by Booker T. 
and | Washington. Harriet Tubman was the famous Spy, Scout 
a jand Hospital Nurse for the Union Army during the Civil 
. mporters t |War. A lweral commission allowed all agents. PRICE, 
Address, AYLOR, 7 Gren e 
|25§ CENTS. dd ROBERT W. TAYLO Grenvill 


Place, Boston, Mass. 


WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 3 POPULAR PRICES. | The Colored American Magazine says: “The noble 


‘cause and manly feeling of the author, coupled with its 
1421 Pennsylvania Avenue, \literary and historical merit, shoul# atone give the book a 


BALTIMORE, MD. # # 3 ee: 





PIANOS, ORGANS AND SEWING MACHINES ON FREE TRIAL!) 


ELEGANT CENTURY UPRIGHT PIANO, $125. Warranted 25 yearsp-ewenteom free trial. 

ELEGANT PARLOR ORGANS, $25 uP. Warranted 25 years; sent om free triah.. 

ELEGANT CENTURY SEWING MACHINE(, BALL-BEARING, $13. Warrantedi@iqyeares 
acnt on free Sa CASH OR EASY. MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Direct from 
factory to 

homes at | 
factory Mm 
prices. m 


DL WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 








first-class accomodations only. Located one 


CENTURY MF’C CO. £P'T wo.489 _— East St. Louls, Ill, 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 


| city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 


(213 West 53d a, : New York ey 
How are your TEETH ! ' throughout with electricity. Handsomely fur- 
. nished rooms. Dining Room service unsurpassed. 
HEALTH cannot be maintained in its highest | Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate. 

degree without good teeth. Without good BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 

teeth there cannot be thorough mastication. With- | — 
out thorough mastication there cannot be perfect | PROF. JOHNSON. IST. ASTHMA ABSOLUTELY CURED, : ~ = 
digestion or nutrition. Without nutrition there fully. Office, 44 BUCKINGHAM ST BOSTON, MASS — 
cannot be health. Without health what is life? "y 
Hence the great importance of proper care of the, 
teeth. The greater part of my life has been 
spent in the study of the preservation and care 
of the teeth, and the replacing of them when too! 
far gone to repair. Call for free consultation. | 
Careful and courteous treatment assured. Lady | F 
always in attendance. Open evenings. 4 


DR. GEORGE L. TULLOCH, 
artistically written and 


| 52a Union Park, mailed to any parts of the 
3 Cor. Tremont Street, World, 25c. per dozen. 

















“ 





Ps (Denman & ei 


919 Wylie Ave., # 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Calling and Visiting Cards 








i | BOSTON, wv wv MASS. | wt ut All kinds of Lodge Cards kept in stock. ut Jt 


; Telephone, Tremont 847-2. 
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-MR. THEODORE DRURY _ 


has the honor to announce the performance of 


GOUNOD’S 


¢/FAUST |e 


next May in New York City. 





He has engaged MISS CORRINE ROVELTO of Providence as 
“Marguerite,” and MR.GEORGE L. RUFFIN of Boston as 


“Valentine;” the engagement of other artists pending. 


¥# # The place of performance will be announced later. ¥ # 


Theodore Drury, 217 East 57th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY od oS w2@ 


WANTED, AT ONCE. 


Active and energetic agents in every town and city in this 
country, to represent 


2 __ 


| Che Colored American Magazine | 
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Write at once for full particulars, as we are making many 
special offers. Liberal terms and special territory. 

We are the only publishing house in the world that are 
issuing, exclusively, publications devoted to the interests of the Negro 
race. 


The Colored tative Publishing Company, 
5 PARK SQUARE, - STON, MASS. 
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SOME OF THE MAIN FEATURES em. 


ooo GP FORE oss 


Colored American 
Magazine 


FOR MARCH, 1902. 


America’s Indebtedness To Her Colored Citizens. By T. Gilbert Hazel. 
A most powerful and masterly presentation of the great debt owed to 
the race, by this country, as measured 
I—By their contribution to her present commercial greatness. 
[I—By their contribution to her financial greatness. 
I1I—By their contribution to her moral greatness. 
I\—By their contribution to her numerical greatness. 
\—By their contribution to her political greatness. 
Hagar’s Daughter. The Closing Chapters. By Sarah A. Allen. 
A powerful ending to one of the most remarkable Race Stories of mod- 
ern times. It is certainly a story of Southern Caste Prejudice. 
John Mitchell, Jr. By Cyrus Field Adams. 
The life story of the fearless editor of the ‘Richmond Planet,” told by one 
who knows him well. With portrait. 
Gen. Dodd and The Conquest of Dahomey. By Prof. Hamedoe. 


The capture of Benhazin, the most cruel king in the world. Fully illus- 


+ 
trated from many rare photographs. 


The Future of the Negro Player. By Bob Cole. 
The real inside of Stage Life told by a Veteran. Mr: Cole, who is a “jol- 
ly good fellow,” gives us most alluring glimpses of life behind the footlights. 


DON’T MISS THIS GREAT ISSUE OF A GREAT MAGAZINE. 


SECURE YOUR COPY EARLY as the edition will be speedily ex- 
hausted. $1.50 a year, including the Beautiful Photogravure “The Young 
Colored American.” Single copies, 15 cents. Address 


The Colored Co-operative Publishing Company, 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 




















NATURE'S OWN HAIR TONIC.—¢—— 


Madame Delmore’s Hair Vigor. 


This Hair Tonic is guaranteed to produce a long, wavy and silky growth to the 
hair. All we ask is a fair trial. We can easily convince the most skeptical. 


To procure a healthy growth of hair, the scalp must be clean and the roots 
kept in active condition. 
dame Delmore’s Hair Vigor acts directly upon the roots of the hair, 
stimulating them to renewed growth. 
After years +e and scientific study Madame Delmore has found the 
a 


ONLY aid to Nature’s OWN Development. 
A long, wavy and silky growth of hair is guaranteed with this treatment. 
Throw away Curling Tongs and Irons and write at once to Madame 
Delmore for treatment. 
SAMPLE BOX, with fall directions, 50 cents, postpaid. 
FULL TREATMENT - - - - - - $2.00, postpaid. 


MADAME DELMORE MEDICAL CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


























HARTONA 


POSITIVELY STRAIGHTENS 


—ALL— 
Kinky, Knotty, Stubborn, <= 
= HARTONA Harsh, Curly Hair. HARTONA 






























HARTONA makes the hair grow long, straight, beautiful, soft 
and glossy. Cures Dandruff, Baldness, Itching, Eczema, and all 
Scalp Diseases. Prevents Falling Out of the Hair and Prema- 
ture Baldness. HARTONA POSITIVELY STRAIGHTENS THE 
KINKIEST HAIR. Guaranteed harmless, Sent anywhere on 
ipt Spee and 50c. per box. 

f ARTONA FACE BLEACH will gradually turn the skin of a 
black or dark person five or six shades lighter, and will turn the 
skin of a mulatto person almost white. HARTONA FACE 
BLEACH removes Wrinkles, Dark Spots, Pimples, Freckles, Black- 
heads, and all Blemishes of the Skin. Guaranteed absolutely 
sarearene. Sent to any address on receipt of price—25c. and 50c. 
per bottle. 

Hartona Remedies are absolutely guaranteed, and your money 
is positively refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. Write to 
us, and we will send you free a book of testimonials of more than 
one hundred people in your own State who have used and are 
using Hartona Remedies. 


* SPECIAL GRAND OFFER, Send us One Dollar and 


mention this paper, and 
we will send zou three large boxes of HARTONA HAIR GROWER 
AND STRAIGHTENER, two large bottles of HARTONA FACE 
BLEACH, and one large box of HARTONA NO-SMELL, which 
removes all disagreeable odors caused by Perspiration of the Feet, 
Arm-Pits, &. 

Goods will be sent securely sealed from observation. Write 
our name and post-office and express office address very plainly. 
oney can be sent in Stamps or by Post-Office Money Order, or 

enclosed in Registered Letter or by Express. 

Address orders to— 


mocaem HARTONA REMEDY CO. 


909 E. Main Street, : 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. & 
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m AGENTS WANTED in Every Town and 
City. Liberal Salary Paid. 
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$459 GIVEN TO EACH READER FOR ONLY $ | *2 








A SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. 





To speedily introduce THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE into thousands 
of new homes, as well as to acquaint the public with the high standard of our 
book publications, we have decided to make the following remarkable offer : 

To each person sending us, direct to the home office, $1.50, we will send 
by return mail a copy of the great Race Book, ‘‘ Contending Forces,”’ 
together with a copy of the beautiful photogravure ‘‘ The Young Colored 
American,’’ and we will also enter their name upon our subscription list for 
one year. Value of goods offered as follows : 


Contending Forces. By Pauline E. Hopkins. Over 400 pages, 
beautifully illustrated and bound in red vellum, with 





handsome ornamental stamp . ; Peek ee aya . $1.50 
Photogravure— The Young Colored American. Size 18x24 

inches, in beautiful tinted effect, suitable for framing .. . 1.50 

One Year’s Subscription to The Colored American Magazine... . 1.50 

$4.50 


We give you all of the above for only $1.50 if YOU ACT QUICKLY. 





Every subscriber, as well as every reader of our magazine, should own a 
copy of the great book, ‘‘ Contending Forces,’’ and under this most liberal 
offer they can do so without cost. The story is by the same author as the 
powerful serial, ‘‘ Hagar’s Daughter,’’ which ends in this number. 

If you are already a subscriber and want to take advantage of this offer, 
you can do so by sending us $1.50. Upon receipt of that amount the book 
and photogravure will both be sent you by return mail, and your subscription 
will be extended twelve months on our regular list, without further charge. 


a Be sure and send all remittances direct to the Home Office, and not 
through any agent or branch office. 


Address 


THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE (HOME OFFICE) 
5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Colored Co-operative Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURG 


Mass. Ps se Penn. 


Capital Stock, $50,000 10,000 Shares, $5 each 


FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


The above company has been incorporated, and has taken over the entire 
business and good-will of The Colored Co-operative Publishing Co. ( Associa- 
tion), including the publishing of THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, together with all the book publications of the latter company, issued 
or in process. 

This enlargement was made necesssary by the very rapid increase in the 
business of the company, and it will give to Afro-Americans everywhere, 
much pleasure to know that at last they have a publishing house of their own, 
founded upon a broad and liberal basis, and destined to become one of the 
beacon lights of their progress during the century just opening. 

In order that the race as a whole may have an active part in the building 
up of this high-grade publishing business, the Directors of the new company 
have voted to offer for popular subscription, five thousand shares of the Cap- 
ital Stock of the company, at $5.00 pershare. That this stock will sell at from 
$8.00 to $10.00 a share within a comparatively short time there can be no 
doubt. 

The old company, on its original capitalization, with all the draw-backs 
of establishing a business to contend with, paid at the end of the first year’s 
business, a dividend of 5 per cent. Figured on that basis the stock of the 
new company should speedily pay from 6 to Io per cent, and ultimately a 
much higher rate of returns. 

Under the operation of the new company it will be possible to arrange 
an elaborate and systematic campaign to secure large advertising contracts, 
which in themselves will prove very profitable. It will also be possible to 
arrange a detailed plan to fully develop and introduce the magazine into many 
new sections at a large profit. 

It will be possible under the enlarged scope, to speedily secure a regular 


monthly circulation of 100,000 copies, which circulation will earn very hand- 


some returns to stockholders. 
There has already been subscribed, and paid in, over $10.000 of the stock 


of this company. 
Please see next page (over.) 
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The Golored Co-operative Publishing Go, 


(INCORPORATED) 


We submit the following reasons why every member and friend of the 
Negro race should interest themselves in the sale of this stock :— 


I. It is not a new and undeveloped proposition, but an established busi- 
ness, having been founded ‘in May, 1900, and conducted very successfully 
since that time. 

Il. Tue CoLtorep AMERICAN MaGaAZzINnE has fully demonstrated its 
popularity, and it is today the recognized leader of all race publications. 

Ill. The book publications of the company are all of large and perma- 
nent value, and each book has demonstrated that, with proper pushing, it 
will pay a very handsome profit. 

IV. The company is first, last and always, a Race Publishing House. 
It has been from the start, and will continue to be, controlled absolutely by 
members of the Negro Race. 

\. The company has also had from the start, and will continue to have, 
the services of a gentleman who hashad many years’ experience in high- 
grade book and magazine publishing, which will enable this company to suc- 
cessfully compete with any publishing house in the world. 

VI. The same conservative but progressive management, in the future 
as in the past, will give to each stockholder the assurance that every dollar 
invested will be used for the best interests of the business, and will be so ex- 
pended as to make for the greatest good of the race. 

VII. Our race at this time is especially in need of a high-grade pub- 
lication that shall clearly and fearlessly show to the world the real progress 
that we as a people are making, to the end that a more real sense of brother- 
hood may be established between those of our people who are really worthy 
and those of the white race who are not above fair-play judged solely by 
merit. 





If you are interested and wish full and detailed information regarding 
the sale of stock, either for cash or installment, write at once for full particu- 
lars, including the sworn statement of the condition of the business to date. 
Full particulars will be sent promptly upon request. 

We also desire responsible agents in every town and city to not only sell 
the stock of this company, but also to represent our magazine and book pub- 
lication. Address all orders or inquiries to 


THE COLORED CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO. 
5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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The Colored American Magazine 











SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 A YEAR . . . : ° 15 CENTS A NUMBER 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1902. 


PAGE 
A SCENE WITHIN THE WALLED CITY OF MANILA (from Photograph) Frontispiece 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS; OR, OPPORTUNITIES FOR COLORED AMERICANS 
IN THE FAR EAST : . : é , ; ‘ Rienzi B. Lemus 259 
Illustrated from many special photographs. 
GREATNESS (Poem) ; , ‘ . ; ‘ > James D. Corrothers 208 


GENERAL DODDS AND THE CONQUEST OF DAHOMEY S. E. F.C. C. Hamedoe 269 
With many illustrations. 
FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE NEGRO RAcE. IV. SOME LITERARY WORKERS 
Pauline E. Hopkins 276 


A PRAYER (Poem) . ; , . . , . ‘ . James R. Times 280 
HAGAR’S DAUGHTER (Seria?) , : ' : ; ; Sarah A. Allen 281 
THE OCTOROON’S REVENGE . : ; : ‘ ; ; . Ruth D. Todd 291 
JOHN MITCHELL, Jr. , . ‘ : ; , , . Cyrus Field Adams 295 
The Brave Editor of the Richmond Planet and the Uncompromising Foe of Lynching. With portrait. 

A LATTER-DAY EDEN (Poem) : : : . , Capt. Charles Young 299 
THE NEGRO AND THE STAGE (7he Drama) ; ‘ ; ‘ . Bob Cole 301 
With portraits. 

HERE AND THERE ; ; : : - go7 
WoMAN’S DEVELOPMENT IN BUSINESS . . , Albreta Moore-Smith 323 


FASCINATING BIBLE STORIES: THE DEATH OF MOosEsS Charles Winslow Hall 327 
EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENTS . . ° ° . : - 585 


Remit money by Post-office or Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Draft. 
We cannot be accountable for money sent unless letter is registered. Postage stamps 
(2-cent) received for any amount up to two dollars. Rejected MSS. will be returned to 
contributor when accompanied by the xecessary postage, and not otherwise. 

HINTS IN REGARD TO MSS.— Manuscript should be written on one side only. 
Quality, not quantity, will be considered. Be concise and condense your matter. If in 
sympathy, write us a testimonial of approval. 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Address all communications and make all checks, etc., payable to 


The Colored Co-operative Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Rubber Soled Leather Shocs! 





ASE TER MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS of experimenting in attaching Rubber 
~ Soles to leather shoes our inventor has finally produced a high grade leather 
shoe with sole, shank and heel of rubber in one piece, attached by our patent processes 
and machinery without nailing, stitching or cementing. 

The soles are made from ‘‘ virgin” or Pure Para rubber and are ab- 


solutely waterproof. 


They will protect the feet from dampness thereby preventing colds, pneumonia 


and consumption. 


They are easy as moccasins, and relieve the jar upon the spine and brain. 
They are non-conductors of electricity and prevent accidents on live wires or 


third rails. 


They are non-conductors of cold and heat and keep the feet warm 


in cold weather. 


They will outwear five or more leather soles and heels, saving all cost of half- 
soling and heeling. They have many other good features. 
They save buying rubbers and overshoes, and are the most economical shoes 


ever made. 





GENTLEMEN : 

1 can heartily recommend the Rub 
ber Soled Shoes. They do not draw the 
feet in the least, and for icy pavements 
are just the thing, as they do not slip. 
They must be worn to be appreciated, 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR E. PIKE, 
Of Black, Starr & Frost, New York City 


GENTLEMEN : 

You ask my opinion of the new shoe 
you are making. From a medical 
standpoint, I should consider it most 
excellent in cases of Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism, certain nervous diseases, and in 
every case of headache due to the 
strain of the heel, where a cushion is 
needed; also in cases of improper cir- 
culation and where feet are constantly 
cold. My experience as yet is limited, 
but I feel sure that after the shoe is 
introduced widely many cases will de- 
rive benefit. The medical use alone, 
I think, will be very large. 

Very truly yours, 
F. M. Jonnson, M. D., 
117 Beacon St., Boston. 





GENTLEMEN: 

After wearing a pair of your Rub- 
ber Soled Shoes every day continu- 
ously for over six months would say 
it is simply impossible for me to find 
words to express the satisfaction given 
me, and nothing will induce me to be 
without them hereafter. | did aot have 
to use overshoes once last winter. No 
cold feet, no slipping, no inconven- 
ienve whatever. I most heartily rec- 
ommend your shoes to the thousands 
who are looking for a combination of 
health, comfort and safety in footwear. 

Very truly yours, 


JOHN A. ANDREWS, 


Formerly of John A. Andrews & Co., Whole- 
sale Grocers, 5 Commercial St., Boston. 


GENTLEMEN : 

I have worn your Rubber Soled 
Shoes for several months past. Too 
much can hardly be said in their 
praise. They are dry, very elastic, 
and relieve all jar in walking. They 
are ideal shoes, as easy as moccasins, 
and yet of excellent appearance. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK W. Patcn, M. D., 





South Framingham, Mass. 








_™ order to increase our capacity and take up the manufacture of ladies’ shoes, we are 


offering for sale a limited number of shares of our Preferred Treasury Stock. 
For particulars, please call on or address the Company. 








We have just opened a 








new store for our retail trade at 


137 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


Call or write to us for prices. 


Special attention given to mail orders. 


Address RUBBER SOLED LEATHER SHOE CO., 137 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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“OUR PRESIDENTS” | 


A Magnificent Photogravure from Famous Oil Painting of all the Presidents of the United States 


The above miniature illustration gives but a faint idea 
of the beauty and artistic merit of this great work and 
of course does not bring out clearly the features and 
dress of the subjects or the details of the background. 

The portraits of the Presidents were made from the 
most authentic originals. The clothing accurately rep- 
resents the style of the period in which each lived. The 
background is made up of typical scenes in American 
history, dissolving one into another, beginning with the 
Liberty Bell, as if sounding the note of American 
independence, and closing with Admiral Dewey’s Vic- 
tory at Manila. Other scenes represent the Boston 
Tea Party, Battle of Bunker Hill, Surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis, Perry's Naval Victory, the First Loco- 
motive, of the City of Mexico, Fulton’s 
First Battle between Monitor and Merri- 
mac, the Westward Mi Battle of 
Battle of San Juan Hill. These are all indicated in 
margin at top of picture. In the margin under each 
President is placed the name, dates of birth, inaugu- 
ration and death. ‘Our Presidents’’ is indeed 

A RARE WORK OF ART. 


The original was painted by the eminent artist, Mr. 
C. Senf. The work of collecting and selecting the 
individual portraits of the Presidents involved great 
exne-se and months of searching through public and 
private Libraries and art collections. ‘The posing and 
arrang:ng, according to critics and press, could not have 





_ been more perfect, from an artistic ‘point of view, had 
{ the Presidents been grouped in life. This beautifully- 
executed picture graces the walls of the present occu- 
of the White House and of the two living 
ex-Presidents, as well as of many Senators, Congress- 
men, Diplomats, Naval and Army Officers and other 
notables of this and foreign countries. 
© The picture is made by the costly photogravure 
method, the process necessitating three printings. It 
is not to be compared with the cheap lithograph or the 
hard-lined steel engraving. It has the soft, delicate 
ish of the finest photograph and is in an appropriate 
of brown, with a brown tint border. It is printed 
n the finest quality of heavy plate paper. 

The photogravure of ‘Our Presidents” is an histori- 
for the youth of the land and an 
patriotism, a feature that_slould interest 
ts and educators. The picture 
walls of every home, school, 
business office in the land. Draped in 
national colors it makes an excellent display for 
store windows and halls, for conventions and all 


other gatherings. Many art stores are selling 
<sOur Preadest for five and ten times what we now 


EE 


fitu 
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have ‘Our Presiden = teat be t, charges pre- 
sen 
paid, to any address, upon receipt of $1.00. Address: ‘ 


By special arrangement with the publishers of this beautiful picture, weare enabled to makea most remark- 
able offer to our readers. We will mail this picture FREE to every person — two yearly subscriptions 


to The Colored American 
be sent to the home office, an 


ine at the regular price, $1.50 each. Please note t 
not through any agent. 


t these subscriptions must 


This picture has recently become famous through the assassination of our late President, Wm. McKinley, 


whose picture is shown in the groep. 
Address a}] orders to THE CO 


ty 


RED AMERICAN: MAGAZINE, 5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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With all the Experience that 


the management of this 


Che 


Best 
ay have never had 


Company has had, we 


the Century such a ready 


seller as 


NAMELESS FOOD 


FOR BREAKFAST. 


Weare giving $1,000 
for a name for this 
food —asK your 

name is not grocer 


The 


what has done it.— 

It’s the food—pure 
white—the meat of the 
wheat, and a most delicious 


taste.— That’s what tells the story 














Branch Offices of the Colored American Magazine 


GREATER NEW YORK, 45 Park Place, N. Y. City. N. BARNETT Dopson, General Agent. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 449 North Cherry Street. PRESTON TAYLOR, General Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1022 South 12th Street. H. HARRISON WAYMAN, General Agent. 
PITTSBURG, PA., 6017 Center Ave., (E. E.) Tos. 8S. EWELL, General Agent. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 1929 Market Street. N. H. WRIGHT, General Agent. 

JACKSON, MICH., 216 East Franklin Street. F. 8S. CaAsEy, General State Agent. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., 531 Aurora Avenue. J. H. JACKSON, General Agent. 





Following is a list of The Colored American Magazine agents as far as appointed, arranged by 
states. We shall add to the same from month to month. 


ALABAMA. MISSISSIPPI. 
Montgomery—J. H. FAGAIN. | Greenville—R. C. WALKER. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. adi 
Belize—W™M. CAMPBELL. MISSOURI. 


St. Joseph—J. A. TRUE, 715 N. 24th Street. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles-—-MIss HALLIE Q. WILSON, 118 E. Pico Street. NEW JERSEY. 
San Francisco—Miss LILLIE A, DEAN, 717 Bush Street, Atlantic City—ROBERT A. TOOMEY, 111 N. Tenn, Avenue. 
Bayonne—C, W. MULFORD, care of Mechanics Trust Co. 
COLORADO. Jersey Citv—M. R. WALLACE, 338 Halladay Street. 
. . ' . eid ais . Long Branch—M. J. Cooper, 18 Lincoln Place. 
Colorado Springs— H. C. HAWKINS, 104 8S. Cascade Avenue. oa - oe oe “ 
Denver—A. A. WALLER, 2913 Welton street. _ J. H, PERKINS, 175 Belmont Avenue. 
Montclair—W. H. NEWTON, 301 Orange Road. 
CONNECTICUT. | Summit—MIss VIOLET A. JOHNSON, 152 Summit Avenue 


Ansonia—W™M. A. SMITH, 45 Wooster Street. NEW MEXICO. 

East Hampton—F, G, STEDMAN, a , : : . 

me Rinna vg D. Woopson, 24 State Street. Las Cruces—E. D. W ILLIAMS, 101 N. Main Street. 
New Haven—MIss MARY JONES, 65 Edgewood Avenue. | Albuquerque—W. H. Joyce, 412 Tijeras Avenue. 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA. r NEW YORK. 
, : ae Sars 7 : , srooklyn—MRs, N. B. Dobson, 168 Willoughby Street. 
s —t f e . 8S 4 Ne . . - ¢ 
Washington—G,. B. ANDERSON, 1517 15th treet, N. W Buffalo—Miss LENA PAUL, 158 Cl'nton Street: 
| New York—B., F. Thomas, 213 W. 53d Street. 
FLORIDA. ™ ERNEST C, WILLIAMS, 229 E, (5th Street. 
Palatka—REV. C. HAROLD UGGAMsS, Syracuse—BLANCHE A, PATTERSON, 828 8, State Street, 


GEORGIA. NORTH CAROLINA. 
Atlanta—MABEL M. BROCKETT, 2 Lyons Avenue. Charlotte—WM, A. GRIGG, care of Biddle University. 
Augusta—MIss SUSAN M. YER WEY, The Hill, Edenton—I. F. LEIGH, 
Macon—J. H. WALKER, 389 Monroe Street. Elizabeth City—A. W. WHITE. 
Savannah—JOHN W. ARMSTRONG, 18 Bull Street. Newberne—C, E, Pirysic, 85 Queen Street. 
Raleigh—J. A. LANKFORD, care of Shaw University. 
ILLINOIS. Tarboro—N. B. Brown, Box 193. 
. , , r adil -w. 12 N. 2d Stree 
Champaign—Mrs. MAMIE E. M. MATTHEWS, 41 N. Hickory St. Wilmingten—R. D, Diew, 12 N. 2d Street. 
Evanston—W. H. TwiGas, 1619 Sherman Avenue, 
Peorila—M'LISS ANDERSON, 328 Knoxville Avenue, OHIO. 
Cincinnati—H, B. Brooks, 1025 John Street. 
- ENBIAWA 7 : = CLIFFORD Gross, 2934 Alms Place. 
Indianapolis—R. HAYES WILSON, 329 N. Penn Street. Cleveland—ALEX, ©. TAYLOR, 127 Harmon Street. 


IOWA. OREGON. 
Javenport—MIss GERTRUDE RICHARDSON, 542 E, 11th Street. Z os: — : ; , 
Des Moines—Mks. ELLA H, SMITH, Sub. Station 3. | Portland—Gro, KISER, 154 Sixth Street, N. 


KANSAS, TENNESSEE. 
Atchison—I. P. STEPHENS, 727 Commercial Street. | Clarksville—W. L. Jonnson, Bex -X. 
KENTUCKY. Memphis—J, L. BRINKLEY, 150 Beal Street. 


Bowling Green—W. G. EDWARDS, 502 College Street. TEXAS. - 
Henderson—REV. W. E. CLARK, 720 Dixon Street. Austin—Mrs. M. B. PIERCE, 803 E. lth Street. 
Louisville—M, _ F : cpa Mg W. Oak Street Beaumont—WM, ARCHIBALD, Box 267. 
> L. 7.7 --~ eae ans a ait . Marshall—FREpD E. SLEDGE, 
aducah—IRVIN CLRK, San Antonio—Mrs. C. H. ELuis, 201 N. Cherry Street 
LIBERIA. (W. C. A.) Waco—J. W. FRIDIA, 102 E. Side Square. 


Monrovia—LEWIs A, FAULKNER. VIRGINIA. 


LOUISIANA. Charlotteville—C, H. BULLOCK, 225 4th Street. 
Tew Orleans — MCKEE 2~N LENS 2erdido S$ Lexington—PATRICK A. PAYNE, 
New Orleans — MCKEETHEN & ROGERS, 1116 Perdido St. Norfolk—E. B. CANADAY, 135 Queen Street. 
MAINE. Portsmouth—JEFFERY T. WILSON, Sue Street. 
-W Pac » s — Richmond—Mrs. M, R. WALLACE, rice Street. 
Portland—HARKRY W. EASTMAN, 67$¢ Free Street. Staunton —E. R. HARVEY, 811 Stuart Street. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Suffolk—B. B. ELLIOTT. 
Rrockton—M. ERMA WEEDEN, 730 S. Main Street. WASHINGTOY 
New Bedford—MAryY A. JONES, 308 Middle Street. Seattle—REV. M. Scort, 1522 14th Avenue. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—F. G. BRADFORD, 497 E. Larned Street. WISCONSIN. 
Saginaw—Mrks. M. W. SIMMONS, 614 Sohnson Street, Milwaukee—J. I. CooKk, 391 Sixth Street. 
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“Don’t Turn a Poor Working Girl Down.” 


By W. A. KELLY. 


In these days of Colored American Literature it 
also does well to sing Colored American Songs. 
Here is one of the most realistic songs ever 
written by a negro. 


Ask your music dealer for it, or send twenty cents to the 


ae —_ LIBERTY MUSIC CO., Pittsburg, E. E., Pa. 


PRICE | It will pay you 


to send for our Oata- 

logue No. 6, quoting 

4 prices on Buggies, 

}. . —. b _ direct ~_-: 

our Factory onsumers & 

“NBN os 
uggy only .50; or 

A Y Monthly Payments. We trust 


AZ 7 ISePy honest people located in all parts 
N YS Q 7 Ses Free Catal 
ODS MENTION THIS PAPER. a 


CENTURY MF’C CO.  DEP’T Wo. 489 — East St. Louls, UI, 
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A Good Complexion J]$iege? NOMI Od Insta lisiul 


How to acquire it without drugs or cosmetics. 
A little book telling just how and what to do. TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


Price 25 cents. Address, (INCORPORATED.) 


DITH GRIFFIN, - Park V " . | Organized July 4, 1881, by the State Legislature as The 
E R : k Vale, Brookline, Mass Tuskegee State Normal School. Exempt from taxation. 


w= ThisELEGANT Watch$3.48 | BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal. 
oon your nme tol charess, end we Sill nod you by expocse WARREN LOGAN, Treasurer 
' for eae aoe 4 WATCH AND ————— 
CHA case SiRirs engraved. stem wind and LOCATION. 


. A. stem set, fitted with richly j eweled yer 
teed a correct ti per; with lon 
plated ame for Ladies or vest chain for ‘Genta, met. Fly ~~. where the blacks outnum 


vay tho expnens agent OE.7o end it is yours. Our EN ROLLMENT AND FACULTY. 
Serenata at ae. Enrollment last year 1,253; males, 882; females, 371. 
M.PARBER A C0. D7. 28 QuineySt_,CHICAGO, Average attendance, 1,105.’ Instructors, 88. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
English education combined with industrial training; 
Barrels of Money (‘an Be 28 industries in constant operation. 
| VALUE OF PROPERTY. 
Made selling our remedies. Dande-Cura, the Property consisting of 2.267 acres of land. 50 buildings 
best hair preparation made, sells to every almost wholly built with student labor, is valued at 


lady, and isused by thousands of gentlemen. $200,008, and no mortgage. 


NEEDS 

Oo t ake fi 3.00t 10.00 every ° 
pon a ee pin -- < $ = | $50 annually for the education of each student; ($200 
ay. Enciose a 2-cent stamp for terms, etc. enables one to finish the course ; $1,000 creates permanent 


|scholarship. Students pay their own board in cash and 
¢ rews ury ¢ . ie | aber.) Money in any amount for current expenses and 
| DU ng. 
. O. ,N. J. Besides the work done b uates as class room and 
aqorees, 0. ©. Ben OF, Gee Geet, Be. J | industrial leaders, thoussn Ss are reached through the 


| Tuskegee Negro Conference. 

RHEUMATISM Tuskegee is 40 miles east of Montgomery and 136 miles 
| west of Atlanta, on the Western 0 bama. 

I RD py A oe eee case of Rheumatism. “Tuskegee is a quiet, beautiful old Southern town, and is 

and address. CHAS. L. FRYE, 82 Linsole Street, 22 ideal place for stu y: The climate is at all times mild 

Department 2, Boston, Mass. ’ ad qaleen, thus ing the place an excellent winter 
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The Twentieth Century Wonder! 


ppl Watch FREE! 


Read Carefully— Act Quickly. 


WE WANT at once 10,000 new subscribers 
to The Colored American Magazine. As an 
inducement to all our friends to help us, we 
have made arrangements with a large manu- 
facturer to supply us with a limited number of 
Watches at a wonderfully low price. These 
we shall give away 


ER ESE 


under the following conditions: Send us the 
names of eight new subscribers to The Colored 
(Exact Size of Lady’s Watch.) American Magazine, together with $1.50 for each, 
and the Watch will be sent you by return mail. You may have your choice 
of style, either lady’s or gentleman’s. All orders must be sent direct to 
the home office and not through any agent. 
The Watches are perfect gems, and cannot fail 
to please. 


They are 14 Kt. GOLD PLATED, Hunt- 
ing Case, complete Stem-wind and Set with 
the famous Standard Movement, and arm guar- 
anteed for five years. They sell in Jewelry 
Stores at $15.00 each. 


You can easily get subscribers for our 
Magazine, because we send you samples and 
give a valuable premium to each subscriber, 
hereby making your task easy. We want 
only honest persons and those meaning 
business to accept this offer. If you mean 
business, and can work for us a few hours, 
write us your name and address, and state 
that you wish to secure this premium. This 
offer may not appear again. 











(Exact Size of Gentleman’s Watch.) 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS OR INQUIRIES TO 


The Colored Co-operative Publishing Company, 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


In answering advertisements be sure and mention this magazine. 
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YOUNG TRADING COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 








MANUFACTURER’S AGENTS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUCE 


A. J. YOUNG, Sole Agent 


fee KINGSTON, JAMAICA, W. I. 


ioe ee 














M. HOFFMAN, 


HIGH ART CLOTHIER 
MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Extraordinary business in our store, both in 
our Ready to Wear and Custom Departments, 
shows to us that we are pleasing the public, as 
we guarantee all goods as represented or re- 
fund your money. 


With these methods we expect to increase 
our business four-fold. In our Ready to Wear 
Department we carry a large line of Thibita, 
Cassimere‘and Tricots, and in our Custom De- Look for this Label. 
partment a large line of different fabrics, in- 
cluding allthe newest designs. Come and look 
us over. Samples cheerfully given. 





Remember we keep all goods bought of us 
pressed and repaired free. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


M. HOFFMAN, 


723 9th St.. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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FLATULENCE 


2355>€Ccee 


Flatulence means a collection of wind and gases in the stom- 
ach and intestines and is an unpleasant and annoying condition, 
The statement from a salesman living at Edgewater, IL, which 
follows, proves that Ripans Tabules relieve it entirely. “I have 
taken Ripans Tabules for nearly three years with extremely sat- 
isfactory results,” says the gentleman, “I used to be constantly 
troubled with flatulency and biliousness, but now rarely have an 
attack even when I neglect taking the Tabules. Being an Eng- 
lishman I am naturally fond of good strong tea and this used to 
cause me a great deal of flatulency. Now I can take several 
.cups without fear, as a Ripans Tabule will take care of all the 
tea I can drink; in fact, I need no longer be careful as to what I 
eat, providing I take a Tabule afterward. I can partake of the 
richest dishes without fear, whereas formerly I frequently had to 
diet myself, I always carry a supply in my vest pocket in one 
of the small glass vials which I replenish from the large bottles 
you sell.” 





WANTED. — A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S will not benefit. They 
banish pain and prolong life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on 
the package, and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had 
at rny drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. - 
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J. R. RUSSELL & CO., 


Merchant Tailors 


and 
-_, Importers + 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. wt POPULAR PRICES. 


1421 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
BALTIMORE, MD. »% »* »* 





to sell ‘HARRIET TUB. 
MAN, THE HEROINE IN 
EBONY,”’ by Robert W. 
Taylor, Financial Sec’ 
Tuskegee Institute, with an Introduction by Booker 
Washington. Harriet Tubman was the famous Spy. Scout 
and Hospital Nurse for the Union Army during the Civil 
War. A liberal commission allowed all agents. PRICE, 


|25 CENTS. Address, ROBERT W. TAYLOR, 7 Grenville 


Place, Boston, Mass. 

The Colored American Magazine says: “The noble 
cause and manly feeling of the author, coupled with its 
ney ae historical merit, should alone give the book a 

ie sale.” 


PIANOS, ORGANS AND SEWING MACHINES ON FREE TRIAL!!) 


ELEGANT CENTURY UPRIGHT PIANO, $125. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 
ELEGANT PARLOR ORGANS, $25 UP. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 
ELEGANT CENTURY SEWING MACHINES, BALL-BEARING, $13. Warranted 25 years; 


gent on free trial. 


Se ke waive FoR FREE CATALOGUE. 


CASH OR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Direct from 
factory to 
homes at 
factory 
prices. 


CENTURY MF’C CO. o0£°'T wo. 499 _East St. Louls, IIL 


NGG 


How are your TEETH ! 








EALTH cannot be maintained in its highest 
degree without good teeth. Without good 
teeth there cannot be thorough mastication. With- 





| 
| 


| 


HOTEL + MACEO, 


213 West 53d Street, New York City. 


First-class accomodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely fur- 
nished rooms. Dining Room service unsurpassed. 
Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate. 

BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 





ANTHROPOLOGIST and 


out thorough mastication there cannot be perfect | PROF. JOHNSON. IST. ASTHMA ABSOLUTELY CURED, also 


digestion or nutrition. Without nutrition there 
cannot be health. Without health what is life? 
Hence the great importance of proper care of the 


teeth. The greater part of my life has been) | 


spent in the study of the preservation and care 
of the teeth, and the replacing of them when too 
far gone to repair. 
Careful and courteous treatment assured. Lady 
always in attendance. Open evenings. 


DR. GEORGE L. TULLOCH, 
52a Union Park, 


Cor. Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, #* #” MASS. 


Telephone, Tremont 847-2. 


Call for free consultation. | 


} 
| 


| 











all Chronic Constitutional Disabilities treated success- 
fully. Office, 44 BUCKINGHAM ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





(Denman & QU rtist, 


Wylie Ave. # 
PITTSBURG, A. 


Calling and Visiting Cards 
artistically written and 
mailed to any parts of the 
World, 25c. per dozen. 


wv st All kinds of Lodge Cards kept in stock. vt 8 
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ACTUALLY GROWS HAIR «: 
ON BALD HEADS “ttre:* 


Pror. J. H. Austin, McVicker’s Theater Bldg., Chicago. 
DEAR Sirk:- If any one doubts that pee can grow hair have them call on 
me. Last March ] was bald allover the top of my head and I was advised 
to try your remedies; after five months treatment I have a fine head of 
hair. I want to thank you for the good you have done me. I have more 
hair now than 1 ever had; all I did was to apply your remedies three times a week. 
H. J. McCCARRON 79 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


If you are absolutely bald or have dandruff, itching scalp or falling hair which is a sign you are 
becoming bald act at once. If you are absolutely bald write Prof. Austin and tell him so. He will help you 


= CURES DANDRUFF 
‘STOPS FALLING HAIR 


Take three fallen hairs from the morning combings and mail 
them to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated scaip and skin specialist 
of years standing and national reputation, who willsend you abso- 
lutely FREE a diagnosis of your special case after making a minute 
examination of your hairs under his specailly constructed and pow- 
erful microscope. There isno charge whatever,andin addition he 
will send a special prescription for your case upin alittle box, 

: also absolutely FREE, When youare cured of DANDRUFF, which is 
the forerunner of baldness, and grow NEW HAIR, Prof Austin asks 





4 that you tell your friends aboutit. SEND NO MONEY. If you are al- 
. ready partly or totally bald write and find the cure. WRITE TO-DAY to 


You ean grow a full head of luxuriant hair Send 2c for postage PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 


and secure long lashes and heavy eyebrows. 308 McVicker’s Theater Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





PERSON AL.— Do you know your future? If not, address John Rily Allen White, 569 Eiglehart 
Street, St. Paul, Minn.; send ro cents and birth date; with quick reply he gives this information in a 
wonderful life reading. 





WANTED, AT ONCE. 


Active and energetic agents in every town and city in this 


country, to represent 


| Che Colored American Magazine | 


—— oe |__ 


Write at once for full particulars, as we are making many 


special offers. Liberal terms and special territory. 
We are the only publishing house in the world that are 
issuing, exclusively, publications devoted to the interests of the Negro 


race. 

















ADDRESS: 


The Colored Co-operative Publishing Company, 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Special Features to Appear in Early Issues of 


The Colored American Magazine. 


APRIL NUMBER. 


THE QUALITY OF COLOR. By William Stanley Braithwaite. 
Being the romance of a rose and a lily that grew in the garden of humanity; and 
how a cold wind of prejudice killed the lily, and its frost left the rose without per- 
fume; the sum of it all being, a flower is a flower and a man is a man; that God 
created both and that death will claim all. 


AMERICA’S INDEBTEDNESS TO HER COLORED CITIZENS. By T. Gilbert Hazel. 
A most powerful and masterly presentation of the great debt owed to the race by 
this country, as measured by their contribution to her commercial, financial, moral, 
numerical and political greatness. (This article was delayed from March issue.) 


REV. I. B. SCOTT, D.D. By Cyrus Field Adams. 
The Christian editor, author and orator. A sketch of the life of the popular editor 
of The Southwestern Christian Advocate. (With portrait.) 


A ZULU PRINCE. By P. Calvin Pin. 
Recollections of a Real Zulu Prince, son of Panda the Great Chief, from personal 
contract both here and abroad. 


THE RELIGION OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. By Rev. A. Clayton Powell. 
The article goes to prove that the religion which Frederick Douglass loved and lived 
was the religion of Jesus Christ and of his Apostles. 


MOSES DICKSON: The Great Negro Organizer and Fraternal Society Leader. By 
Lester A. Walton, of the St. Louis Star. 
A touching and timely memorial to this great race leader. (With portrait.) 


MAY NUMBER. 


WINONA. By Pauline E. Hopkins. 
A popular serial to run for six months, will begin in this issue. It is a dramatic tale 
of Negro life in the South and Southwest in the period of our history preceding and 
following the emancipation. ‘‘ Winona” is a free child of mixed blood stolen by 
unprincipled men and sold as a slave. Her rescue and restoration to her rightful 
home and fortune by a brave young Negro, gives a thrilling story filled with incidents 
of heroism for which many Negroes have been noted in our past history. 


JOSEPH LEE AND HIS BREAD MACHINES. 


An interesting description of the very practical inventions of this popular hotel man. 
Mr. Lee’s machines are now being put on the market by a New York company, an 
they will doubtless revolutionize the entire art of bread-making. 


THE COUP DE GRACE OF A SOUTHERN SCHOOLMASTER. By Gustave B. Aldrich. 
One of the most interesting short stories that we have published. It shows how a 
young man and woman who had planned to elope were finally forced to a simple cere- 
mony at home, much to the delight of the neighbors as well as the old folks. 


THE ENLISTED MAN IN ACTION. By Rienzi B. Lemus, Company K, 25th Infantry. 
A thrilling and vivid account of life among our colored soldiers at the firing line, in 
the Philippine Islands. Fully illustrated by special photographs and drawings from 
sketches made at the scene of action. 





SECURE YOUR COPY EARLY, AS THE EDITIONS WILL BE SPEEDILY EXHAUSTED. $1.50 A 
YEAR, INCLUDING THE BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAVURE THE YOUNG COLORED 
AMERICAN.’ SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. ADDRESS 


THE COLORED CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 














NATURE'S OWN HAIR TONIC——— 


Madame Delmores Hair Vigor. 


This Hair Tonic is guaranteed to produce a long, wavy and silky growth to the 
hair. All we ask is a fair trial. We can easily convince the most skeptical. 


To procure a healthy growth of hair, the scalp must be clean and the roots 


in active condition. 
adame Delmore’s Hair Vigor acts directly upon the roots of the hair, 


stimulating them to renewed growth. 
After years of practical and scientific study Madame Delmore has found the 
ONLY aid to Nature’s OWN Development. 
A long, wavy and silky growth of hair is guaranteed wi:h this treatment. 
Throw away Curling Tongs and Irons and write at once to Madame 


Delmore for treatment, 
SAMPLE BOX, with fall directions, 50 cents, postpaid. 
FULL TREATMENT - - - - - - $2.00, postpaid. 


MADAME DELMORE MEDICAL CO., 


Boston, Mass. 














HARTONA 


POSITIVELY STRAIGHTENS 


—ALL— 
: Kinky, Knotty, Stubborn, 
HARTONA Harsh, Curly Hair. HARTONA 








HARTONA makes the hair w long, straight, beautiful, soft. 
and glossy. Cures Dandruff, Baldness, Itching Eczema, and 
Scalp Diseases. Prevents Falling Out of the Hair and Prema- 
ture Baldness. HARTONA POSITIVELY STRAIGHTENS THE 
KINKIEST HAIR. Guaranteed harmless. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of price—25c. and 50c. per box. 

ARTONA FACE’ BLEACH will gradually turn the skin of a 
black or dark person five or six shades lighter, and will turn the 
skin of a mulatto person almost white. HARTONA FACE 
BLEACH removes Wrinkles, Dark Spots, Pimples, Freckles, Black- 
heads, and all Blemishes of the Skin. Guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. Sent to any address on receipt of price—25c. and 50c. 
per bottle. 

Hartona Remedies are absolutely guaranteed, and your money 
is positively refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. Write to 
us, and we will send you free a book of testimonials of more than 
one hundred people in your own State who have used and are 
using Hartona Remedies. : 


SPECIAL GRAND OFFER. Send us One Dollar and 


mention this paper, and 
we will send you three large boxes of HARTONA HAIR GROWER 
AND STRAIGHTENER, two large bottles of HARTONA FACE 
BLEACH, and one large box of HARTONA NO-SMELL, which 
removes all disagreeable odors caused by Perspiration of the Feet, 
Arm-Pits, &e. 

Goods will be sent securely sealed from observation. Write 
our name and post-office and express office address very plainly. 
oney can be sent in Stamps or by Post-Office Money Order, or 

enclosed in Registered Letter or by Express. 

Address all orders to— 


™Sgm HARTONA REMEDY CO. ziis’”” 


909 E. Main Street, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


10096 WA; 28 1902 
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‘Mh AGENTS WANTED in Every Town and 
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$450 GIVEN TO EACH READER FOR ONLY $ | * 








A SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. 





To speedily introduce THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE into thousands 
of new homes, as well as to acquaint the public with the high standard of our 
book publications, we have decided to make the following remarkable offer : 

To each person sending us, direct to the home office, $1.50, we will send 
by return mail a copy of the great Race Book, ‘‘ Contending Forces,’’ 
together with a copy of the beautiful photogravure ‘‘The Young Colored 
American,’’ and we will also enter their name upon our subscription list for 
one year. Value of goods offered as follows : 


Contending Forces. By Pauline E. Hopkins. Over 400 pages, 
beautifully illustrated and bound in red vellum, with 
handsome ornamental stamp ......... . . . $1.50 


Photogravure— The Young Colored American. Size 18x24 
inches, in beautiful tinted effect, suitable for framing .. . 1.50 


One Year’s Subscription to The Colored American Magazine... . 1.50 


$4.50 
We give you all of the above for only $1.50 if YOU ACT QUICKLY. 





Every subscriber, as well as every reader of our magazine, should own a 
copy of the great book, ‘‘ Contending Forces,’’ and under this most liberal 
offer they can do so without cost. The story is by the same author as the 
powerful serial, ‘‘ Hagar’s Daughter,’’ which ends in this number. 

If you are already a subscriber and want to take advantage of this offer, 
you can do so by sending us $1.50. Upon receipt of that amount the book 
and photogravure will both be sent you by return mail, and your subscription 
will be extended twelve months on our regular list, without further charge. 


Be sure and send all remittances direct to the Home Office, and not 
through any agent or branch office. 


Address 
THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE (HOME OFFICE) 
5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Colored American Magazin 











SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 A YEAR ; ; ; ; . 15 CENTS A NUMBER 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1902. 


PAGE 


THE LATE_MosEs Dickson (from Photograph) . ; : : , Frontispiece 

THE RELIGION OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS . ‘ . Rev. A. Clayton Powell 339 

A ZuLU PRINCE . ‘ r : ; ‘ ' ‘ n P. Calvin Pinn 344 
Two Illustrations by J. A. Skeete. 

THE CHRISTENING OF A HAYTIAN BABY . . : , Theodora Holly 348 


‘Two Illustrations from Photographs. 


SAMUEL E,. DAvis: MUSICIAN— MECHANIC-—— INVENTOR . &. Antoine Rogers 351 
Two Illustrations from Photographs. 


Moses DIcKSON: THE GREAT NEGRO ORGANIZER . . Lester A. Walton 354 
THE LEGEND OF THE VIOLET (Poem) . . , ; Frederic S. Monroe 356 
THE NEGRO ELEMENT IN AMERICAN LIFE . . ° Rev. A. L. DeMond 357 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE NEGRO RAcE. V. LITERARY WORKERS (Concluded) 
Pauline E. Hopkins 366 


SPRING (Poem) , , ; , ‘ : ; : , , ‘ x @. $72 

“AN UNFORTUNATE AFFAIR” , , ; . . . Ira Samuel Bryant 373 

THE NEW RACE QUESTION IN THE SOUTH. , : ‘ S. A. Hamilton 376 

HER LETTERS R ° : , ‘ : ; . A. Gude Deekun 380 

HERE AND THERE . ; : ; 387 
With Many Illustrations. 

THE FUTURE OF THE AFRO-AMERICAN . . ‘ . RM. Hall, MD. 401 


THE COLORED MAN’S RELATION TO THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 7. Gilbert Hazel 403 


EDITORIAL AND_PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENTS . : ; : : - 48 


Remit money by Post-office or Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Draft. 
We cannot be accountable for money sent unless letter is registered. Postage stamps 
(2-cent) received for any amount up to two dollars. Rejected MSS. will be returned to 
contributor when accompanied by the zecessary postage, and not otherwise. 

HINTS IN REGARD TO MSS.— Manuscript should be written on one side only. 
Quality, not quantity, will be considered. Be concise and condense your matter. If in 
sympathy, write us a testimonial of approval. 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Address all communications and make all checks, etc., payable to 


The Colored Co-operative Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 

















Rubber Soled Leather Shoes! 





A\FIER MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS of experimenting in attaching Rubber 
Soles to leather shoes our inventor has finally produced a high grade leather 
shoe with sole, shank and heel of rubber in one piece, attached by our patent processes 
and machinery without nailing, stitching or cementing. 

The soles are made from ‘‘virgin” or Pure Para rubber and are ab- 


solutely waterproof. 


They will protect the feet from dampness thereby preventing colds, pneumonia 


and consumption. 


They are easy as moccasins, and relieve the jar upon the spine and brain. 
They are non-conductors of electricity and prevent accidents on live wires or 


third rails. 


They are non-conductors of cold and heat and keep the feet warm 


in cold weather. 


They will outwear five or more leather soles and heels, saving all cost of half- 
soling and heeling. They have many other good features. 
They save buying rubbers and overshoes, and are the most economical shoes 


ever made. 





GENTLEMEN : 

1 can heartily recommend the Rub 
ber Soled Shoes. They do not draw the 
feet in the least, and for icy pavements 
are just the thing, as they do not slip. 
They must be worn to be appreciated, 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR E. PIKE, 
Of Black, Starr & Frost, New York City 


GENTLEMEN: 

You ask my opinion of the new shoe 
you are making. From a medical 
standpoint, [ should consider it most 
excellent in cases of Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism, certain nervous diseases, and in 
every case of headache due to the 
strain of the heel, where a cushion is 
needed; also in cases of improper cir- 
culation and where feet are constantly 
cold. My experience as yet is limited, 
but I feel sure that after the shoe is 
introduced widely many cases will de- 
rive benefit. ‘The medical use alone, 
I think, will be very large. 

Very truly yours, 
F. M. Jounson, M. D., 
117 Beacon St., Boston. 








GENTLEMEN: 

After wearing a pair of your Rub- 
ber Soled Shoes every day continu- 
ously for over six months would say 
it is simply impossible for me to find 
words to express the satisfaction given 
me, and nothing will induce me to be 
without them hereafter. 1 did not have 
to use overshoes once last winter. No 
cold feet, no slipping, no inconven- 
ience whatever. I most heartily rec- 
ommend your shoes to the thousands 
who are looking for a combination of 
health, comfort and safety in footwear. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. ANDREWS, 


Formerly of John A. Andrews & Co., Whole- 
sale Grocers, 5 Commercial St., Boston. 





GENTLEMEN : 


I have worn your Rubber Soled 
Shoes for several months past. ‘Too 
much can hardly be said in their 
praise. They are dry, very elastic, 
and relieve all jar in walking. ‘They 
are ideal shoes, aS easy aS moccasins, 
and yet of excellent appearance. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK W. Patcn, M. D., 
South Framingham, Mass. 








_—* order to increase our capacity and take up the manufacture of ladies’ shoes, we are 


offering for sale a limited number of shares of our Preferred Treasury Stock. 
For particulars, please call on or address the Company. 








We have just opened a new store for our retail trade at 





137 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


Call or write to us for prices. 


Special attention given to mail orders. 
Address RUBBER SOLED LEATHER SHOE CO., 137 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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FLATULENCE 
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Flatulence means a collection of wind and gases in the stom- 
ach and intestines and is an unpleasant and annoying condition, 
The statement from a salesman living at Edgewater, II., which 
follows, proves that Ripans Tabules relieve it entirely. “I have 
taken Ripans Tabules for nearly three years with extremely sat- 
isfactory results,” says the gentleman, “I used to be constantly 
troubled with flatulency and biliousness, but now rarely have an 
attack even when I neglect taking the Tabules. Being an Eng- 
lishman I am naturally fond of good strong tea and this used to 
cause me a great deal of flatulency. Now I can take several 
cups without fear, as a Ripans Tabule will take care of all the 
tea I can drink; in fact, I need no longer be careful as to what I 
eat, providing I take a Tabule afterward. I can partake of the 
richest dishes without fear, whereas formerly I frequently had to 
diet myself, I always carry a supply in my vest pocket in one 


of the small glass vials which I replenish from the large bottles 
you sell.” 








WANTED. —A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S will not benefit. They 
banish pain and prolong life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on 
the package, and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had 
at rny drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. . 
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YOUNG TRADING COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


MANUFACTURER’S AGENTS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUCE 


E. A. McCANNON, A. J. YOUNG, 


130 Fulton Street, N. Y., Sole Agent for 
Agent for New York. JAMAICA, W. I. 











5 PLY 3 SIZE 


COLLARS 


Absolutely perfect collars, 
15c each. A sure cure for the 
25c collar habit, 


All our collars are made 
in 44-inch sizes, 14, 1444, 1444, 14%, 15, ete., to 18. 
Our anti-swear collar buttoner free. 
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We show 200 exclusive patterns of our own make ss . 
of shirts—$1.50 to $2.50. Shirts different from Look for this Label. 
your neighbors’. 4 cuffs to 
each shirt without extra 








charge. 200 samples for 
6 cents postage. This cut 
shows one of our demi 
bosoms for good dressers. 
Our handsome booklet, 

“Correct Dress” free. 
Everything in Men’s Fur- 
nishings reproduced in ex- 
act colors. Send for it. 

Ladies Also— 200 ex- 
clusive patterns of shirt- 
waist materials, 2c stamp. 


Tom Murray & Corby, 256 Clark St., Chicago 
We help men keep up-to-date. 
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JU to sell “HARRIET TUB 

J. R, R SSELL & CO., Agents Wanted MAN, THE HEROINE IN 
Tuskegee Institute, with an Introduction by Booker 

25 CENTS. Address, ROBERT W. TAYLOR, 7 Grenville 

1421 Pennsylvania Avenue, literary and historical merit, should alone give the book a 


: EBONY,” by Robert W. 
Merchant Tailors 
Washington. Harriet Tubman was the famous Spy. Scout 
e 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. yf POPULAR PRICES.|* ‘Tie Colored American Magazine says: “The noble 
| wide sale.” 
BALTIMORE, MD. * »* »* | 





Taylor, Financial Sec’ 
_— “ Taaeats nese : : 
an Ospital Nurse for the Union Army during the Civil 
+ Importers + War. A liberal commission allowed all agents. PRICE, 
cause and manly feeling of the author, coupled with its 


PIANOS, ORGANS AND SEWING MACHINES ON FREE TRIAL!!} 


ELEGANT CENTURY UPRIGHT PIANO, $125. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial, 

ELEGANT PARLOR ORGANS, $25 UP. Warranted 25 years; sent on free trial. 

ELEGANT CENTURY SEWING MACHINES, BALL-BEARING, $13. Warranted 25 yearss 
. @ent on free trial, CASH OR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Direct from 
factory to 
homes at 
factory 
prices. 


SL. Swarr FoR FREE CATALOGUE. 
CENTURY MF’C CO.  0FP'T yo.489 East St. Louls, UI 


f\ ( #7 | HOTEL # MACEO, 
| 213 West 53d Street, . New York City. 
A First-class satiate only. Located one 


door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
How are your TEETH ! throughout with electricity. Handsomely fur- 
nished rooms. Dining Room service unsurpassed. 
HEALTH cannot be maintained in its highest} Tonsorial Parlor attached. Prices moderate. 
degree without good teeth. Without good | BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 
teeth there cannot be thorough mastication. With- | 
wi al NTHROPOLOGIST and EXPERT SPECIAL- 
out thorough mastication there cannot be perfect | PROF. JOHNSON. ist. ASTHMA. ABSOLUTELY CURED, also 
: : +o: : so: 11 Chronic Constitutional Disabilities treated success- 
digestion or nutrition. Without nutrition there | fully, Office, 44 BUCKINGHAM ST, BOSTON, MASS. 
cannot be health. Without health what is life?) - _— 
Hence the great importance of proper care of the 
teeth. The greater part of my life has been 
spent in the study of the preservation and care 


of the teeth, and the replacing of them when too) | (Denman & QU rtist, 




















far gone to repair. Call for free consultation. 
Careful and courteous treatment assured. Lady | } A , ylie Ave. J 
. always in attendance. Open evenings. a> - PITTSBURG, A. 


DR. GEORGE L. TULLOCH, Calling and Visiting Cards 


artistically written and 
52a Union Park, mailed to any parts of the 


Cor. Tremont Street, World, 25c. per dozen. 


BOSTON, #” # MASS. J wt All kinds of Lodge Cards kept in stock. vt ¥ 


Telephone, Tremont 847-2. 
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Grand Anniversary Number 


OF 


The Colored American Magazine. 


The May number of this Magazine will be a most remarkable issue. It 
is the beginning of a new volume, and also begins the third year of the life of 
the Magazine. 

The publishers have been perfecting plans for many months in regard to 
this new volume, and have no hesitancy in stating that the next year’s issue of 
THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE will exceed in every way all of the past 
numbers. 

Among the many strong features of the Anniversary Number we mention 
the following as being of special interest. 





MAY NUMBER. 


WINONA. By Pauline E. Hopkins. 
A popular serial to run for six months, will begin in this issue. It is a dramatic tale 
of Negro life in the South and Southwest in the period of our history preceding and 
following the emancipation. ‘ Winona” is a free child of mixed blood stolen by 
unprincipled men and sold as a slave. Her rescue and restoration to her rightful 
home and fortune by a brave young Negro, gives a thrilling story filled with incidents 
of heroism for which many Negroes have been noted in our past history. 


JOSEPH LEE AND HIS BREAD MACHINES. 


An interesting description of the very practical inventions of this popular hotel man. 
Mr. Lee’s machines are now being put on the market by a New York company, and 
they will doubtless revolutionize the entire art of bread-making. 


THE COUP DE GRACE OF A SOUTHERN SCHOOLMASTER. By Gustave B. Aldrich. 
One of the most interesting short stories that we have published. It shows how a 
young man and woman who had planned to elope were finally forced to a simple cere- 
mony at home, much to the delight of the neighbors as well as the old folks. 


THE ENLISTED MAN IN ACTION. By Rienzi B. Lemus, Company K, 25th Infantry. 
A thrilling and vivid account of life among our colored soldiers at the firing line, in 
the Philippine Islands. Fully illustrated by special photographs and drawings from 
sketches made at the scene of action. : 


THE QUALITY OF COLOR. By William Stanley Braithwaite. 
Being the romance of a rose and a lily that grew in the garden of humanity; and 
how a cold wind of prejudice killed the lily, and its frost left the rose without per- 
fume; the sum of it all being, a flower is a flower and a man is a man; that God 
created both and that death will claim all. 


REV. I. B. SCOTT, D.D. By Cyrus Field Adams. 
The Christian editor, author and o,ator. A sketch of the life of the popular editor 
of The Southwestern Christian Advocate. (With portrait.) 


SECURE YOUR COPY EARLY, AS THE EDITIONS WILL BE SPEEDILY EXHAUSTED. $1.50 A 
YEAR, INCLUDING THE BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAVURE THE YOUNG COLORED 
AMERICAN."’ SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. ADDRESS 


THE COLORED CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Branch Offices of the Colored American Magazine. 


GREATER NEW YORK, 45 Park Place, N. Y. City. N. Barnett Dopson, General Agent. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., 449 North Cherry Street. 
1022 South 12th Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


PRESTON TaYLor, General Agent. 
H. HARRISON WEyMAN, General Agent. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 6017 Center Ave. (E. E.) THos. 8S. Ewe.u, General Agent. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1929 Market Street. 


N. H. Wrieut, General Agent. 
JACKSON, MICH., 216 East Franklin Street. 


F. 8. Casgy, General State Agent. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Germania Bank Bldg. Jackson & WALKER, General Agents. 








Following is a list of THE COLORED AMERICAN MAGAZINE agents as far as appointed, 


arranged by States. We shall add to the 


ALABAMA. 
Montgomery—J. H. FaGain. 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 
Belize—W mM. CAMPBELL. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles—Miss Ha.uige Q. WILson, 118 E. Pico Street. 


San Francisco—Miss Lituigz A. DBAN, 717 Bush Street. 
COLORADO. 
Colorado Springs—H. C. Hawkxrns, 104 S. Cascade Ave. 
Denver—A. A. WALLER, 2913 Welton Street. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia— Ww. A. SmirH, 45 Wooster Street. 
East Hampton—F. G. STEDMAN. 
Hartford—G. Grant WILLIAMS, 209 Pear! Street. 
Meriden—GEo. D. Woopson, 24 State Street. 
New Haven—Miss Mary Jongs, 65 Edgewood Avenue. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—G. B. ANDERSON, 1517 15th Street, N. W. 
FLORIDA. 
Palatka—Rev. C. Harotp UGGams, 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta—MasBeEL M. Brockett, 2 Lyons Avenue. 
Augusta—Miss Susan M. YERLEY, The Hill. 
Macon—J. H. WALKER, 380 Monroe Street. 
Savannah—JoHN W. ARMSTRONG, 13 Bull Street. 
ILLINOIS. 
Champaign—Mrs. Mamie E. M. MATTHEWS, 
41 N. Hickory Street. 
Evanston—W. H. Twiaes, 1619 Sherman Avenue. 
Peoria—M'Liss ANDERSON, 328 Knoxville Avenue. 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis—R. Haves WILson, 329 N. Penn Street. 


IOWA. - 


Davenport—Miss GERTRUDE RICHARDSON, 542 E. 11th St. 


Des Moines—Mars. Euxa H. Smits, Sub Station 3. 
KANSAS. 
Atchison—I. P. StePHENs, 727 Commercial Street. 
KENTUCKY. 


Bowling Green—W. G. Epwarps, 502 College Street. 
Henderson—ReEv. W. E. Cuark, 720 Dixon Street. 
Louisville—Mrs. W. Nouan Kina, 1039 Third Street. 

be L. H. Scuerer, 1553 Gallagher Street. 
Paducah—IRviIn CLARK. 


LIBERIA, (W. C. A.) 
Monrovia—Lewis A. FAULKNER. 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans—McKEETHEN & RoceErs, 1116 Perdido St. 
MAINE, 
Portland—Harry W. Eastman, 67} Free Street. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brockton—M. Erma WEEDEN, 730 8. Main Street. 
New Bedford—Mary A. Jongs, 308 Middle Street. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—F. G. BrapFrorp, 497 E. Larned Street. 
Saginaw—Mrs. M. W. Simmons, 614 Johnson Street. 





same from month to month. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Greenville—R. C. WALKER. 
MISSOURI. 
St. Joseph—J. A. Tru, 715 N. 24th Street. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Atlantic City—Rosert A. TooMEy, 111 N. Tenn. Avenue 
Bayonne—C. W. MuLForp, care of Mechanics Trust Co. 
Jersey City—M. R. WaLLace, 364 Whiton Street. 
Long Branch— M. J. Cooper, 18 Lincoln Place. 
J. H. Perxins, 175 Belmont Avenue. 
Montclair—W. H. NewrTon, 301 Orange Road. 
Summit—Miss VIouet A. JOHNSON, 152 Summit Avenue. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Las Cruces—E. D. W1Lu1aMs, 101 N. Main Street. 
Albuquerque—W. H. Joyce, 412 Tijeras Avenue. 
NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn—Mrs. N. B. Dopson, 168 Willoughby Street. 
Buffalo— Miss LENA Pavt, 158 Clinton Street. 
New York—B. F. THomas, 213 W. 53d Street. 
ban ERNEsT C. WILLIAMS, 229 E. 75th Street. 
Sy sesusautihaeata A. PATTERSON, 828 8. State Street. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte—Ws. A. Griaa, care of Biddle University. 
Edenton—I. F. Leieu. 

Elizabeth City—A. W. WHITE. 

Newberne—C. E. Puysic, 8 Queen Street. 
Raleigh—J. A. LANKFORD, care of Shaw University. 
Tar boro—N. B. Brown, Box 193. 

Wilmington—R. D. Diew, 12 N. 2d Street. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati— H. B. Brooks, 1025 John Street. 
CLIFFORD Gross, 2934 Alms Place. 

Stetntalien ALEx. O. TayLor, 127 Harmon Street. 

Columbus—Ww. R. Hopson, 261 So. 20th Street. 


OREGON. 
Portland—Geo. Kissr, 154 Sixth Street, N. 
TENNESSEE. 
Clarksville—W. L. Jounson, Box X. 
Memphis—J. L. BRINKLEY, 150 Beal Street. 
TEXAS. 
Austin—Mrs. M. B. Pierce, 808 E. 11th Street. 
Beaumont—WwM. ARCHIBALD, Box 267. 
Marshall—FRED. E. SLEDGE. 
San Antonio—Mars. C. H. Exuis, 201 N. Cherry Street. 
Waco—J. W. Fripra, 102 E. Side Square. 
VIRGINIA. 


Charlotteville—C. H. BuLLock, 225 4th Street. 
Lexington—PatTrick A. PAYNE. 

Norfolk—E. B.Canabay, 135 Queen Street. 
Portsmouth—JeEerrery T. WILson, Carroll Street. 
Staunton—E. R. Harvey, 811 Stuart Street. 
Suffolk—B. B. ELLIoTT. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle—Rev. M. Scort, 1522 14th Avenue. 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee—J. D. Cook, 391 Sixth Street. 
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ACTUALLY GROWS HAIR 
ON BALD HEADS “*tcre:* 


Pror. J. H. Austin, McVicker’s Theater Bldg., Chicago. 

DEAR Sirk:- If any one doubts that you can grow hair have them call on 
me. Last March 1 was bald allover the top ofmy head and I was advised 
to try your remedies; after five months treatment I have a fine head of 
hair. 1 want to thank you for the good you have done me. I have more 
hair now than ] ever had; all I did was to apply your remedies three times a week. 

H. J. MCCARRON 79 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


If you are absolutely bald or have dandruff, itching scalp or falling hair which is a sign you are 
becoming bald act at once. If you are absolutely bald write Prof. Austin and tell him so. He will help you 


ys CURES DANDRUFF 
‘STOPS FALLING HAIR 


Take three fallen hairs from the morning combings and mail 
them to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated scaip and skin specialist 
of years standing and national reputation, who willsend you abso- 
lutely FREE a diagnosis of your special case after making a minute 
examination of your hairs under his specailly constructed and pow- 
erful microscope. There isno charge whatever, andin addition he 
will send a special = for your case put upin alittle box, 
also absolutely FREE. When youare cured of DANDRUFF, which is 
the forerunner of baldness, and grow NEW HAIR, Prof Austin asks 
that you tell your friends aboutit. SEND NO MONEY. If you are al- 
. ready partly or totally bald write and find thecure. WRITE TO-DAY to 


You ean grow afall head offexariant hair 5¢4 2cforpostage PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 


and secure long lashes and heavy eyebrows. 308 McVicker’s Theater Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































PERSON AL.— Do you know your future? If not, address John Rily Allen White, 569 Eiglehart 
Street, St. Paul, Minn.; send Io cents and birth date; with quick reply he gives this information in a 


wonderful life reading. 





WANTED, AT ONCE. 


Active and energetic agents in every town and city in this 
country, to represent 


EC OO——— 


| Che Colored American Magazine | 


— 




















Write at once for full particulars, as we are making many 
special offers. Liberal terms and special territory. 

We are the only publishing house in the world that are 
issuing, exclusively, publications devoted to the interests of the Negro 
race. 





ADDRESS: 


The Colored Co-operative Publishing Company, 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Don’t Turn a Poor Working Girl Down.” 


By W. A. KELLY. 


In these days of Colored American Literature it 
also does well to sing Colored American Songs. 
Here is one of the most realistic songs ever 


written by a negro. 


Ask your music dealer for it, or send twenty cents to the 


LIBER 








TY MUSIC CO., Pittsburg, E. E., Pa. 


$33” 


PRICE | lt will pay you 
to send for our Cata- 


logue No. 6, quoting 
i prices on Buggies, 















Ki 


WV 





= 


Harness, etc. We sell direct from 
our Factory to Consumers at 
Factory Prices. This guaran 
Buggy only 833.50; Cash or Hasy 
Monthly Payments. We trust 
honest people located in all parts 
of the world. 


teed 


se@r"Write for Free Catalogue. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


DEP’T No. 489 East St. Louls, Ill, 





A Good Complexion |ISf60¢6 NOM (I INUSICl Insti 


How to acquire it without drugs or cosmetics. 
A little book telling just how and what to do. 
Price 25 cents. Address, 


EDITH GRIFFIN, Park Vale, Brookline, Mass. 










your name 





— to any $35.00 GOLD 
* he A... ¢ $3.75 and it Lee 
t! 
ya quaagaes out with each watch. Mention 
ifyou want Gents’ or Ladies’ size. 
H. FARRER & CO. DG7 , 28 QuincySt.,CHICAGR, 


LADIES 


Owning Sewing Machines for home work; materials 
furnished; pers well. Sample, instruction and ma- 
terials, $1.00. SWISS HOUSEHOLD CO., Phil .,Pa. 


A Trial Month Free. 


The St Louis Watchmaking School, 2308 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo., will teach Watchmaking by corres- 
pondence free of charge, the first month, for the pur- 
pose of securing a few representative students, in all 
parts of the country. Write for particulars. 


~- RHEUMATISM 


I will guarantee to cure the worst case of Rheumatism. 
I do not ask you to send me one cent. Send me your name 
and address. CHAS. L. FRYE, 82 Linsoln Street, 
Department 2, Boston, M 
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TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


Organized July 4, 1881, by the State Legislature as The 
Tuskegee State Normal School. Exempt from taxation. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal. 
WARREN LOGAN, Treasurer 


LOCATION. 

In the Black Belt of Alabama where the blacks outnum 

ber the whites three to one. 
ENROLLMENT AND FACULTY. 

Enrollment last year 1,253; males, 882; females, 371. 

Average attendance, 1,105. Instructors, 88. 
COURSE OF STUDY. 
English education combined with industrial training; 


_ 28 industries in constant operation. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY. 

Property consintios of 2,267 acres of land. 50 buildings 
almost wholly built with student labor, is valued at 
$350,000, and no mortgage. 

NEEDS. 
annually for the education of each student; ($200 
enables one to finish the course ; $1,000 creates permanent 
scholarship. Students pay their own board in cash and 
labor.) Money in any amount for current expenses and 


building. 

Besides the work done by uates as class room and 
industrial leaders, thousands are reached through the 
Tuskegee Negro Conference. 


Tuskegee is 40 miles east of Montgomery and 136 miles 
west of itianta, on the Western Rai of Alabama. 


Tuskegee is a quiet, beautiful old Southern town, and is 
an ideal place for study. The climate is at all times mild 
and uniform, thus g the place an excellent winter 
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With all the Experience that 


the management of this 


Che 


Best ‘ we 
Food of ave never a 


Company has had, we 


the Century such a ready 


seller as 


NAMELESS FOOD 


FOR BREAKFAST, | 


Weare giving $1,000 
for a name for this 
food —askK your 

name is not grocer 


The 


what has done it.— 

It’s the food—pure 
white—the meat of the 
wheat, and a most delicious 


taste.— That’s what tells the story 
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The Twenticth Century Wonder! 


A Beautiful Watch FREE! 


Read Carefully— Act Quickly. 


WE WANT at once 10,000 new subscribers 
to The Colored American Magazine. As an 
inducement to all our friends to help us, we 
have made arrangements with a large manu- 
facturer to supply us with a limited number of 
Watches at a wonderfully low price. These 
we shall give away 


EF REE 











under the following conditions: Send us the 

names of eight new subscribers to The Colored 

(Exact Size of Lady’s Watch.) American Magazine, together with $1.50 for each, 

and the Watch will be sent you by return mail. You may have your choice 

of style, either lady’s or gentleman’s. All orders must be sent direct to 
the home office and not through any agent. 


The Watches are perfect gems, and cannot fail 
to please. 


They are 14 Kt. GOLD PLATED, Hunt- 
ing Case, complete Stem-wind and Set with 
the famousStandard Movement, and an guar- 
anteed for five years. They sell in Jewelry 
Stores at $15.00 each. 


You can easily get subscribers for our 
Magazine, because we send you samples and 
give a valuable premium to each subscriber, 
hereby making your task easy. We want 
only honest persons and those meaning 
business to accept this offer. If you mean 
business, and can work for us a few hours, 
write us your name and address, and state 
that you wish to secure this premium. This 
offer may not appear again. 

(Exact Size of Gentleman’s Watch.) 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS OR INQUIRIES TO 


The Colored Co-operative Publishing Company, 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


In answering advertisements be sure and mention this magazine 














HARTONA 


POSITIVELY STRAIGHTENS 


-——ALL— 


” Kinky, Knotty, Stubborn, . 
HARTONA Harsh, Curly Hair. HARTONA 





HARTONA makes the hair grow long, straight, beautiful, soft, 
and glossy. Cures Dandruff, Baldness, Itching, Eczema, and all 
Scalp Diseases. Prevents Falling Out of the Hair and Prema- 
ture Baldness). HARTONA POSITIVELY STRAIGHTENS THE 
KINKIEST HAIR. Guaranteed harmless. Sent anywhere on 
receipt of price—25c. and 50c. per box. 

ARTONA FACE BLEACH will gradually turn the skin of a 
black or dark person five or six shades lighter, and will turn the 
skin of a mulatto person almost white. HARTONA FACE 
BLEACH removes Wrinkles, Dark Spots, Pimples, Freckles, Black- 
heads, and all Blemishes of the Skin. Guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. Sent to any address on receipt of price—25c. and 50c. 
per bottle. 

Hartona Remedies are absolutely guaranteed, and your money 
is positively refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. Write to 
us, and we will send you free a book of testimonials of more than 
one hundred people in your own State who have used and are 
using Hartona Remedies. 


SPECIAL GRAND OFFER. Send_us One Dollar and 


mention this paper, and 
we will send you three large boxes of HARTONA HAIR GROWER 
AND STRAIGHTENER, two large bottles of HARTONA FACE 
BLEACH, and one large box of HARTONA NO-SMELL, which 
removes all disagreeable odors caused by Perspiration of the Feet, 
Arm-Pits, &ce. 

Goods will be sent securely sealed from observation. Write 
your name and post-office and express office address very plainly. 
Money can be sent in Stamps or by Post-Office Money Order, or 
enclosed in Registered Letter or by Express. 

Address all orders to— 


vey, HARTONA REMEDY CO. gies” 
: ¥ 909 E. Main Street, | 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 








AFTER USING “BEFORE USING 
HARTONA HARTONA 
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